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'Pot Heads' Get 'Grass'Easily in Suburbia 


Legacy 
S 


of the 


uburban 


Drug scene 


For gome of suburbla's youth, Pet has 


become the trip at the end 'of a multi-col- 
ored rainbow. Who are the kidi.'in our 
area who Uke LSD, Speed and mari- 
JMM? Why do they take it? Where do 
they get it? ind what are our law enforce- 
ment agencies doing about this growing 
social problem in our suburbs? To learn 
the answers, Barry Slgale, Paddock staff 
writer, spent the past two months talking 
to kids 01 drugs, to the police and to a 
police informer. Starting today is the first 
of his four-part aeries, "Legacy of the Sub- 
urban Drug Scene." 


by BARRY SIGALE 


A young teenager pops his head out of 


the window of his car at a crowded drive- 
in restaurant and yells: 


"Does anyone have any grass?" 
Immediately, the reply conies back by 


the honk of-a horn. 


The kid gets out of his auto and walks 


over to the youth sitting in the driver's 
seat. He hands the driver some money and 
receives an envelope in return. The trans- 
action is that simple. , 


ANYWHERE KIDS can meet, in a 


crowd, at a restaurant, a teen dance, a 
movie theater, just about any place you 
can name, the sale of drugs can be, and is 
being, made.' 


It's happening in our own suburbs and 


police in the area can name just about 
every place where drugs are being bought 
and can point out users with accuracy. 


These places are not involved in selling 


drugs. But they are used by teenagers to 


make purchases without the owner's con- 
sent. 


THE REAL PROBLEM, for the police, 


however, is making the pinch, catching 
the kids with the goods on them. 


"There's no problem knowing where it's 


at," said an area youth officer, who has 
dealt with the problem of narcotics for 4 
years. 


"Almost all drive-in places are acces- 


sible to make a buy. What we have to find 
out is what they're buying, the quantity 
and where it is on their person." 


The drug problem in suburbia is wide- 


spread, mainly being used by teenagers 
out for a good time, out to do something 
different and, they feel, exciting. 


Accurate statistics are hard to deter- 


"The drug users range in age from 13 to 


18," the youth officer said. "He reaches 
his peak at 18, the draft age, although I 
don't know if this is a major factor in its 
popularity at that age. At 13, the problem 
is not a big one. 


"TEENAGE-WISE, on the male side of 


it, approximately 50 per cent of all high 
school students have tried some form of 
drugs at least once." 


Of these students, 2 to 3 per cent are 


hard core addicts, according to the officer, 
who has three-children of his own. 


"The fear of possible permanent brain 


damage has given rise to certain fears and 
restrictions," he said. 


"For instance, teenage girls are a lot 


Ir-s of a problem because of the pressures 
by medical reports telling of possible birth 


defects for the children they may have in 
later life." 


WHAT ARE SUBURBAN kids taking? 


How does it affect them? How can parents 
tell their son or daughter is one of the 
many teenage users? Where do, these kids 
get their supply? 


Teenagers in suburbia mostly "use mari- 


juana, a narcotic, and Speed (methedrine) 
or LSD, listed as dangerous drugs. Speed 
is becoming increasingly popular with sub- 
urban youths. 


"Out here, marijuana is readily acces- 


sible," the officer said. "In Chicago, the 
hard core uses opiates and heroin, both of 
which are physically addictive. 


"With marijuana, however, you don't be- 
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Snow 


TODAY: Snow likely; high in lower 30s. 


TUESDAY: Not much change. 
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Park Referendum Feb. 14 


BENSENVILLE 
Tett speakt of 
pride and a 
standing. Tett 


POLICE'CHIEF Walter 
his 18-man squad with 
great deal of under- 
said if there is a better- 


educated police department in Du- 
Page County, he doesn't know about 
it. His men hava spent more than 
20,000 hours in the classroom in the 
last few years. 


Voters will go to the.polls Feb. 14 to 


approve or deny a $485,000 proposal for 
extensive improvements in the Wood Dale 
Park District. 


The park board voted to hold the refer- 


endum with hopes of getting voter approv- 
al for the purchase of $485,000 in bonds for 
additional park improvements and future 
land acquisition. 


Of'the total to be sought by% board offi- 


cials, $235,000 will go for the'balance of 
construction for the community swimming 
pool and other land improvements. The re- 


maining $259,000 will be used for the pur- 
chase of prospective park land. The mon- 
ey will be distributed among park facil- 
ities and land purchase for at least the 
next five years. 


BECAUSE of the immediacy of the up- 


coming referendum, park commissioners 
have offered to appear before various civ- 
ic organizations to present the park 
board's program. 


The park board decided to go ahead on 


the referendum in compliance with a mas- 
ter park-improvement plan suggested by 


the consulting firm of McFadzean and Ev- 
erly earlier this year. 


The proposed bonds will also be avail- 


able to pay the park board's share of the 
community swimming pool which com- 
plies with the previous agreement that the 
park board pay the balance of the pool 
construction cost. 


The $235,000 sought will be spent on ad- 


ditional baseball fields; an ice skating are- 
na that doubles as tennis courts in warmer 
weather; multi-use playground equipment, 
complete grading and seeding of areas; 


Lauds Educated Police 


by JUDY MORRIS 


The days when a policeman had to know 


nothing more than how to swing a club or 
give directions are gone forever. 


More and more, emphasis is being put 


on education for policemen, not only in 
their chosen profession, but in outside sub- 
jects as well. 


Walter Tett, Bensenville police chief, 


speaks of his department with pride as 
"the best educated in DuPage County." 
He said his men have earned a total of 
more than 20,000 classroom hours of credit 
for the courses they have taken. 


There are many ways ah officer can ad- 


vance his education and increase his 
knowledge. Many courses are offered at 
colleges all over the state. Most of these 
are five or six-week courses, offered as 
"crash" programs on a given topic. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
are 


major contributors to the policemen's edu- 
cation. These, too, are offered through 
leading universities and applicable as 
credited courses. 


Another source of education are courses 


prepared and offered right in the Ben- 
senville department. A local expert in a 
particular specialty of police science will 
prepare the course and administer the 
tests. 


There are advantages to all three ap- 


proaches. The first is best in many ways 
because it offers an intensive, in-depth 
study into the subject. The condensed, 
comprehensive approach leaves little time 
for thinking of much else. 


This approach has a major drawback,, 


however. When a man is spending eight to 
ten hours a day in school, he can't work at 
being a police officer out on the street. 


Annexation Meeting Secret 


The Bensenville village board of trustees 


breezed through its final meeting of the 
year Friday night, but adjourned later In 
closed session to discuss the recently an- 
nounced annexation of 164 acres by peti- 
tioner Klefstad Engineering of Chicago. 


A possible second reading of the pre-an- 


nexation agreement was deferred without 
comment. It appeared village officials had 
much to talk about concerning the industri- 
al land parcels located just south of Thorn- 
dale Avenue, north of Foster Street, and 
nestled between Route 83 and Central Ave- 
nue. 


The large tract, when presented during 


a public hearing on Dec. 12 by the Ben- 
senville Zoning Board of Appeals, received 
no opposition by the public in attendance. 


But this weekend there was evidence of 


more developments on the annexation 
when it was learned that Klofatad bad met 


informally Saturday morning with Wood 
Dale officials in the Wood Dale village 
hall. 


Wood Dale's entrance into current nego- 


tiations with Klefstad indicates that Wood 
Dale's stand that it could annex the land 
parcels as well as Bensenville, may pro- 
vide a running battle between the.two 
communities as to which gets the. industri- 
al plum, 


Although Wood Dale's absence from the 


Dec. 12 public hearing may have received 
more than casual notice by some Ben- 
senville trustes, • later communique from 
Wood Dale officials requesting a combined 
meeting on the subject, cannot be taken 
lightly. 


Wood Dale had been approached by 


Klefstad previously on possible annexation 
and for the past few months has been 


quietly seeking annexation of land parcels 
abutting the Fenton High School site to 
provide a contiguous corridor'to the old 
Moody airport. 


The action was -basically to stop further 


encroachment by Elk Grove reaching into 
'DuPage County and obtaining prime land 
for industrial development eyed by Wood 
Dale. 


Bensenville's approval of the first read- 


ing of Klefstad's pre-annexation agree- 
ment may have caught Wood Dale by sur- • 
prise, but Wood Dale'appears to be pulling 
but all its bargaining powers to attract 
Klefstad as well as Bensenville. 
• 


This was evidenced Friday night when 


Bensenville Village Pres. John Varble and 
village trustees deferred second reading of 
the pre-annexation ordinance, reportedly 
at the request of Klefstad. 


Men on the Bensenville force often find, 
this inconvenient, but take turns partici- 
pating in courses and don't seem to mind 
helping each other out. 


The correspondence courses are espe- 


cially good, because a man can work at 
the same time he is going to school. These 
courses allow a man to study and advance 
at his own speed. 


The trouble with this approach often is 


finding the self-discipline necessary to 
keep at it and finish the course. It is not 
as easy to see the overall effect either, 
when the lessons are spread out over a 
longer period of time. 


LEARNING AT NIGHT in your home 


town station is by far the most convenient 
of the three methods, but carries the same 
disadvantage of being spread over a peri- 
od of time as the correspondence course. 


Tett said his men have a strong motiva- 


tion for continuing their education. A po- 
liceman's salary scale, much Uke a teach- 
er's, is based on the number of credits he 
has under his belt. The further along an 
officer gets with his education, the more 
money he makes. 


There is another factor involved, Tett 


said. The Village of Bensenville picks up 
the tab for all tuition fees and books for 
courses successfully completed. 


Joseph DeZonna, who has been with the 


force since 1960, has over 2,000 credits. 
The average on the Bensenville force is 
1,000 hours per man. 


DeZonna said he has taken so many 


courses on police science he's afraid he's 
gone through almost all of them. He said a1 
police officer has to be well trained in 
many fields and able to do a number of 
tasks. He has been called upon, for ex- 
ample, to render first aid and fix furnaces. 
He must know how to give legal advice 
and how to change a fuse. Not all of these 
things are learned in school, DeZonna 
said, but various methods and problems of 
criminology have to be studied. 


"I feel personally that my courses were 


highly beneficial. Since I represent the 
Bensenville Police Department at all 
times, I should be well versed in what is 
going on," he said. 
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JUVENILE OFFICER Donald Jensen is 


a specialist with 1,500 hours to his credit. 
He is expected to know children, to under- 
stand their responses and be able to re- 
spond correctly back to them. 


A new emphasis on sociology and psy- 


chology, particularly for juvenile officers, 
are part of his reason for returning 
frequently to school, often through corre- 
spondence, Jensen said. 


"Juvenile officers certainly aren't ex- 


pected to solve anyone's psychological 
problems, but they must be able to at 
least recognize these problems," he said. 


Part of the continuing educational pro- 


cess is keeping abreast of what the courts 
have done. Laws concerning juveniles 
have changed so drastically in the last 
several years, Jensen said, it isn't always 
easy to keep up. 


The rights of the defendant have become 


so jealously guarded that a policeman has 
to be careful in his arrest and inter- 
rogation procedure or the case may be lost 
in court, regardless of how guilty the par- 
ty might be, Jensen said. 


For this reason,'an officer must contin- 


ually learn what has gone before in legal 
cases so he doesn't make a mistake in 
procedure which may lose him a con- 
viction. 


Tett, the man who must set an example 


for all his men, has over 2,000 hours in 
courses. He teaches a course at Triton Col- 
lege once a week and at the same time is 
taking courses on his own. 


There is no mistaking how important 


education is to • Tett. He estimates that 
within five years, every man going into 
police work will have to have at least two 
years of college to be eligible. 


Tett's spirit filters down to his men. 


They, too, feel that education is never end- 
ing, and they're willing to work a little 
harder than the average guy to get it. 


Barton Named 
City Editor 


Richard L. Barton has been appointed 


city editor of the Register by Daniel E. 
Baumann, executive editor of Paddock 
Publications' 17 suburban newspapers. 


Barton has been with Paddock Publica- 


tions since June, 1968, first as a staff 
writer for the Register and later as assist- 
ant city editor. He replaces Geoffrey 
Mehl, who was transferred to the firm's 
central copy desk,as a copy editor. 


Barton earned his bachelor of. science 


degree in journalism from Northern Illi- 
nois University. He grew up in Wood Dale. 


The new city editor and his wife Kathy 


are residents of Addison. He plans to begin 
work in February for a master's degree in 
journalism. 


additional trees, shrubs, benches and bike 
racks; and the swimming pool. 


THE EXTENSIVE park improvements 


will take place at.the three acres of land 
at Wood Dale Road and Center Street, the 
four and three quarters acres in Mohawk 
Manor and the three acres in Brookwood 
Estates. 


The community pool has long been a 


lengthy dispute among village councilmen 
and board commissioners. Trustee Dino 
Janis was anxious to get the pool facilities 
available by next spring and turned over 
the operation of the entire project to the 
park commissioners who failed to comply 
/with. Janis' deadline. 
.. . . 


The park board needed additional time 


to propose a referendum asking for suit- 
able bonding power. That is where the 
board is now and feelings between the two 
parties are strained. 


The referendum for Wood Dale voters 


combines present park improvements with 
future land acquisition. In a survey con- 
ducted by park district researcher Alan 
Caskey earlier this year, Wood Dale resi- 
dents favored the construction of a com- 
munity pool over any other needed recrea- 
tional facility. The survey showed 45 per 
cent of the voters supporting a pool while 
ice skating and tennis were next in impor- 
tance. 


UNDER THE PRESENT package refer- 


endum to be set before Wood Dale voters 
on Valentine's Day, village residents 
would get all their requests. 


Park officials will meet tomorrow at 


7:30 p.m. in the Wood Dale Club to discuss 
further plans for the swimming pool with 
architect Russell Dankert. 


Trustees Rip 
Sewage Plan 


Bensenville's last meeting of the village 


board of trustees for 1969 ended Friday 
night with another blast at the proposed 
county-wide sewer plan scheduled for a 
referendum election March 17. 


Village officials also referred to Village 


Atty. Stephen Nagy, a draft of a resolution 
to be submitted for board action next week 
calling for endorsement of the "planning 
concept only" to the county plan, the res- 
olution was initiated by the City of Elm- 
hurst and various municipalities have used 
the format to air their views on the coun- 
ty-wide sewer program. 


But there was no doubt again that Ben- 


senville is'not buying the proposal offered 
by the DuPage, County Board of Super- 
visors until some firm answers are pre- 
sented on how the county expects to reach 
financial settlement with local government 
units which have plants in operation. 
I 


Trustee William Hegebarth reported on 


a preliminary study by Northeastern Illi- 
nois Planning Commission: • on a 
; recom- 


mended plan for collection and treatment 
of wastewater in DuPage County.' 
- 


He cited a letter dated July 9, 1961? 


transmitted with the preliminary report 
signed by Matthew L. Rockwell, ^executive 
director of NIPC and addressed-to. county 
board chairman' Paul Ronske. 
: 


, According to Rockwell, the report was 
prepared at the request of John Morris, 
county superintendent of public works and 
Wilbert H. Nottke, Itasca village President 
and President of the DuPage Mayors and 
Managers Conference. 


Although recognizing the report was pre- 


liminary hi nature, Hegebarth maintains 
"this is what they are basing then: find- 
ings .on." 
* 
• . . • ' : . ' : 


He told board members the report "re- 


ceived limited distribution for discussion 
purposes only." 
. 
: 
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Part of Town Is Gone 


by KEN HARDWICKE 


lost port of Itself earlier this 


month but few people were aware of It. 


There weren't any village notices or 


oianng trumpets and most of the residents 
were distracted from the historic passing 
oy the busy task of early Christmas shop- 
ping. 
" 
^ 


There was no immediate response to the 


loss because death came merciful and 
quick at 4:45 p.m. in a bed at the Ameri- 
cana Nursing Home in Arlington Heights 
for Martha Mensching. Most of the town's 
4,400 occupants never knew Martha and 
their loss is undoubtedly greater than they 
can ever know. 


MARTHA MENSCHING was Itasca. 


Anyone who spends all 72 years of her life 
residing in a village has to be part of that 
town. She was part of the village scenery 
just like the "old steeple church" on Wal- 
nut Street or Matt's Grocery Store near 
the tracks or Salt Creek which winds its 
way through the center of town. 


Mrs. Mensching was born and raised in 


Itasca when it was just a milk stop for the 
railroad and isn't much bigger now. She 
married Emit Mensching from nearby 
Roselle and they opened up a grocery 
store in 1013 where Wesley Luehring's real 
estate office now stands. 


When her husband died In 19SS, Martha 


took over operation of the dry goods store 
presently located on Walnut. With help 
fiom her daughter Helen, she spent the 


remaining 14 years of her life serving vil- 
lage customers. 


It isn't easy to forget Mrs. Mensching, 


especially if you ever needed a pair of 
socks or an abundance of school supplies. 
She sold everything from buttons and 
thread to shoes and baby rattles. And if a 
mother couldn't find her family's needs in 
Mensching's compact display of para- 
phernalia, it meant a long trip out of town. 


MRS. MENSCHING and the store were 


synonymous. Her creaky wooden floors 
squeaked louder than her voice, at times, 
and when she attended to customers in the 
shoe department she needed a step stool 
for any item higher than her 5-foot, 3-inch 
frame. But she would serve with a smile 
and motherly understanding and somehow 
customers had the feeling they were buy- 
ing more than a 49-cent pair of mittens. 


Mrs. Mensching lived right behind her 


store and worked next to her nephew, 
Elmer, who operated the butcher shop in 
the adjacent building. She kept her family 
close to her — undoubtedly she wanted it 
that way Both her daughter, Helen, and 
son, Glenn, who is president of the Itasca 
State Bank, have lived in the town since 
birth and .have no alarming intentions of 
leaving 


As familiar a sight to village shoppers 


as rising prices, Mrs. Mensching's shop 
personified herself, It was old but served 
everyone's needs with an aging loyalty. 
And if you needed a little Informative gos- 
sip on who was doing what, well, that was 
free of charge. 


The town just won't be the tame without 


her around to suggest what was the best 
bargain or good quality merchandise. She 
was a principal part of what made Itasca 
uniquely rural in these changing times of 
super sales and discount phobia, She car- 
ried out her life servicing the public of this 
small community. She did it without fan- 
fare, exorbitant prices and with a certain 
sense of dignity only the elderly can emu- 
late. 


AS A STOREKEEPER she served her 


customers like they were part of her fami- 
ly and indeed anyone who lived in Itsca 
•was. That is why customers, upon being 
informed of her death, feel an affectionate 
and concerned sadness. 


Mrs. Mensching will be sorely jnissed by 


those people who had an undying cam- 
araderie for the town. She will be misssed 
because there are too few people left who 
devote themselves unselfishly to others in 
the community. 


When death took her Dec. 11, she was 


recuperating from a stroke suffered more 
than a month earlier. She had spent five 
weeks at Elmhurst Hospital prior to her 
arrival at the Americana Home. 


Now that her mother is gone, daughter 


Helen does not want to run the store any- 
more. 


"WE'LL PROBABLY SELL it out," she 


affirmed last week. 


Her mother probably wouldn't have 


wanted it that way but somehow the store 
died a little Dec. 11. Selling it would only 
be a suitable epitaph. 


YMCA Fund Drive Told 


A SI 2 million campaign to raise capital 


funds for the B R. Ryall YMCA to pay off 
its present indebtedness and construct 
$980.000 in new facilities has been recom- 
mended to the YMCA's board of directors 
to mark the start of the Ryall "Y's" sec- 
ond half-century of service to north- 
western DuPage County. 


The plans were revealed Dec. 16 at the 


annual dinner meeting of the Century Club 
hosted by Mr. and Mrs. Edwin F. Deicke. 
The Centuiy Club is composed of individ- 
uals and business firms "who believe in 
the importance of the YMCA's citizenship 
training program for youth and who sup- 


port that belief with an annual member- 
ship contribution of $100 or more " 


The revelation was made by David Shel- 


don, executive director of the Ryall "Y," 
in a presentation tracing the history of the 
organization from its founding in 1919 in 
Wheaton to the present membersip of 8,409 
a'Hl a look into the future. 


A GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY committee 


with Charles Barr and R Lowne Wheaton 
Jr , both of Glen Ellyn, as co-chairman, is 
developing a program for celebrating the 
Ryall "Y's" 50th anniversary next month. 


The growth program for the "Y," in- 


cluding new building plans, has been un- 


Referrals to Service 


by Staff of The DuPage County 


Family Service Assoc. 


Quite frequently Family Service Associ- 


ation of DuPage County receives calls 
from "referral sources," that is, doctors', 
lawyers, clergymen, school officials and 
others to whom someone in trouble has 
turned The referral is usually made be- 
cause a situation has clearly reached the 
point where the source feels that help 
from a professional is indicated. 


For instance, a younster is getting into 


progressively more trouble. The next step 
might well be a brush with the police or 
the juvenile court. The school realizes that 
there is something seriously the matter 
with the youngster's home life and urges 
the parents to call Family Service for an 
appointment, even though the parents may 
bo reluctant to do so, 


OR A PHYSICIAN realizes that his 


patient's constant exhaustion and head- 
aches have no physical basis, However, 
the patient has said that she is not getting 
along with her husband and that her mar- 
riage is thoroughly miserable, So, the doc- 
tor tells her about Family Service and 
suggests that she call the agency. 


Most often these referrals work out very 


well. The problems have become so pain- 
ful and difficult that the people involved 
are prepared to take the difficult step of 
asking for outside help. They have come to 
understand that asking for help is not a 
sign of weakness but of strength. 


However, there are times when the par- 


ents of the youngster will not come in or 
will come once and then not come again. 
There are couples who seem to fight inter- 
minably, but who can't bring themselves 
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to do anything, including asking for pro- 
fessional help. 


The referral source, or the couple's 


friends or relatives, just cannot under- 
stand why anyone would be willing to tol- 
erate what to them seems like a com- 
pletely intolerable situation indefinitely. 


"THESE PEOPLE ARE obviously mis- 


erable . . . so why don't they do some- 
thing," they may ask. 
' 


There may be several reasons why 


people who clearly seem to need help can- 
not accept it. One reason may be that they 
are, perhaps, not as miserable as they 
might appear to the outsider. There are 
couples who have been fighting for years 
who would miss their old, established pat- 
terns if peace suddenly broke out. And 
there are others who, underneath it all, 
realize that "doing something" about a 
problem means that they themselves must 
change. 


Often they find the prospect of change 


itself is more uncomfortable than their 
present problems. So when they see that a 
family counselor will not make their mar- 
riage partner or their child be or act dif- 
ferently, they don't come back for more 
counseling. 


Sometimes, when the situation has real- 


ly gotten out of hand sufficiently to be 
threatening, they come back and try to 
find ways of solving the problem. 


der formulation for a year under a long- 
range planning committee headed by 
Ward Larson of Glen Ellyn. 


In an interim report made last May, the 


planning committee recommended that 
the Ryall "Y" retire its present mortgage 
indebtedness of about $180,000 and build 
the following new facilities and additions: 


A FULL-SIZE gymnasium completely 


furnished, new locker room facilities, an 
adult health club with full facilities for 600 
men and 200 women, regulation handball 
courts with spectator areas, a large gener- 
al exercise room equipped for judo, wres- 
tling, and group and individual exercising, 
a club room for teenagers, tennis courts 
and purchase and conversion to year- 
round use of the present outdoor swim- 
ming pool in West Chicago with added 
space for "Y" direction if a feasibility 
study shows that to be practical. 


The interim program expansion recom- 


mendations called for an expanding high 
school program with a full-tune staff per- 
son to work with high school youth, an 
increased family program with a full-time 
family program director, and maintenance 
of the out-reach program into West Chi- 
cago, Glendale Heights, Carol Stream and 
other areas as requested by local commu- 
nities. 


Blackhawk PTA 
To Hear Astrologer 


Astrologer Norman Arens wll be fea- 


tured in a program entitled, "Astrology — 
What It Is and What It Is Not" on Jan. 28 
at the Blackhawk Jr. High School Audito- 
rium on Church Road in Bensenville. The 
program, sponsored by the Blackhawk 
PTA, will begin at 7:30 p.m. 


Tickets are on sale at $1 each and are 


available at the Blackhawk Jr. High 
School office during regular school hours 
or may be reserved by contacting one of 
the following PTA members: Mrs. Arthur 
Koopman, 766-5172; Mrs. Claude Von- 
druska, 766-7118; Mrs. Edward Wardzala, 
766-1879; or Mrs. Richard Diegnau, 766- 
3004. 


1 and 2 
3 nnd 4 
•* 00 
5 nnd 8..—-~ "»•;>« 
7 nnd 8. 
4.i5 


Wnnl Ads 394-2400 
Olher Depts. 394-2300 


Home Delivery 394-0110 
Chlcngo 775-1990 


Second class P«ta«f paidlot 
Bensenvllte, Illinois 60106 


in 


the 


western 
suburbs 


it's 


ELMHURST 


FEDERAL 


SAVINGS 


GENERAL EXCELLENCE AWARD was 
received last w«tlc by Addison patrol- 
man Emil Novotny for his achievement 
in the Basic Law Enforcement Training 


course. Presenting the officer with the 
award is John F. Schaich, assistant di- 
rector of the Police Training Institute. 


$25 Minimum Balance 


NO Minimum Deposit 
5% Compounded Daily 


GOLDEN PASSBOOK 


BENSENVILLE 
STATE 


BANK 


123 W. MAIN ST., BENSENVILLE, 1L. 


PHONE 766-0800 


MEMBER FDIC 


GREEN STREET 


SUPER-MART 


York Road & Green Street 


Bensenville 


Open Sundays — 8:30 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 


7 days a week till 10:00 p.m. 
SALE DATES: Won., Tues., Wtd. 


Dee. 29, 30,31 


WISHES EACH 


AND EVERYONE A 


We take this opportunity to 
express our appreciation to 


our many customers for 


their continuing patronage. 


»•:!§ 
Ill 


II 


NO DEPOSIT - NO RETURN 


XANFIELD'S 
BEVERAGES 


All Flavors 


24 oz. bottles 


4199 


KRAFT 
MIRACLE WHIP 
II SALAD DRESSING 


KARAVAN 
MANDARIN ORANGES 


U.S.D.A. CHOICE 
SIRLOIN STEAK 
Ib 


U.S.D.A. CHOICE 
T-BONE STEAK 
Ib 


00 


IIIIm 


•RAGGEDY ANN 
•SLICED 
•PINEAPPLE 
• ROSY RED 


HAWAIIAN 


46oz.con 


In the Shell - Holiday Brand 


MIXED NUTS 


2 Ib. cello bog. 
I19 


PLANTER'S DELUXE 
MIXED NUTS 13.; can 


In the Shell - Diamond Brand 


2 Ib. cello bog 


Walnuts 
1" 


PLANTER'S 
DRY ROASTED 
PEANUTS 13 oz jar 


mm 


in 


RAGGEDY ANN 
STUFFED 


OLIVES Large 15oz.jar 98 


Enticing Brand^ ^ 


GIANT RIPE 
<QC 


300 CAN 
OLIVES 


II 
11 
am 
msi 


NEW ERA 
POTATO 
CHIPS 


NABISCO'S ^ft 


LGE. 1 SOZ. BOX 


VERI-THIN 


\M 
53 


PRETZELS 


10 oz. 
Box 


STANDING 
PRIME RIB 
ROAST 


100% PURE 
GROUND 
BEEF 


Fresh - Lean 
Boneless Rolled 
PORK LOIN ROAST 


U.S.D.A. CHOICE 
PRIME RIB-EYE 
ROAST 
of Beef 


Ib 


Fresh - Lean 
FULL HALF 
Pork Loin Roast 


Fresh - Lean 
YOUNG BABY 
BACK RIBS 


Dubuque's 


OR 


AGAR'S 


CANNED HAM 


Q98 


:( 


Ib 


SHANK PORTION 


* 
can 


No Charge 
for Slicing 


DUBUQUE'S 
PORK SAUSAGE ROLL 49; 


FRESH SLICED, CENTER CUT 
HAM SLICES 


0?' Swift's Premium 


FULLY COOKED 


Smoked 4 ^. 
HAM 
49* 


FULLY COOKED 


Swift's Premium 
SLICED 
BACON 


C 


Scott Petersen 
ASSORTED SLICED 
Lunch Meats 


KRAFT 
PHILADELPHIA 
CREAM CHEESE 
soz. pkg. 


Ready To Serve 
All 


KRAFT DIPS 
Varieties 
Kn, 
i\.KA*r i virj...................... BOZ. 


BRILLIANT FROZEH 
PRE-COOKED SHRIMP io.z.P.iybag 
KRAfT FRESH 
ORANGE JUICE 
,.. v* gal. 


29* 
49* 
99* 
69c 


SAU-SEA 
SHRIMP COCKTAIL 


HOFFMAN HOUSE 
SHRIMP SAUCE 


PILLSBURY OR 
BALLARD BISCUITS 


°° 


RED LABEL 


ICE 


CREAM 


NEW YEARS SPECIAL 


DECORATED CAKE 


A itlvinnini; holiday inblc ccnlcrpiuci;. 
in a variety of New Years decorations. 
Choke of yellow buitei or Devil's Food 
Layers, will) whiic'bmtcrcrcam frosting. SPECIALLY PRICED 


For your festive holiday table choose from our com- 
plete selection of top-quality bakery goods. 


Country Delight 
EGG NOG 
49 
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Air Pollution in the 70s 
True 'Rock' Produced in '60s 


by MARK THOMPSON 


"Just let me hear some of that rock and 


roll music/ any old way you choose it/ it's 
got a faackbeat/ you can't lose it/ any old 
time you use it/ it's gotta be rock and roll 
music/ if you want to dance with me/ if 
you want to dance with me..." 


This description, compliments of Chuck 


Berry, applies to the early 60s with its 
Elvis Presley, Fats Domino, Little Rich- 
ard, and of course, Chuck Berry. 


This early 60s period produced the true 


rock and roll music. Its stars laid the 
foundation on which their followers built 
the house of music into what it is today. 


THE MUSIC OF THIS period was 


simple, the song being either a hard-driv- 
ing number or a slower, ballad-type song. 
Vocalists put emotion into their songs, 
making-up for the sub-standard musi- 
cianship. 


One can realize the impact early rock 


has had when he looks at the early re- 
leases of the Beatles. The Beatles started 
out doing love songs in the simple style of 
their predecessors. For some reason, the 
four English lads made it big. Music histo- 
rians will probably never figure out why, 
but without them, it is questionable as to 
whether music would have progressed as 
far as it has. 


i 
The Beatles soon discarded the rock 


i 
standard and molded their own style. The 
new style can only be described as 
"Beatle music." Their songs, dealing with 
a variety of topics, were written by the 
Beatles and brought out the musical gen- 
ius of the quartet, 


Time changes people and the Beatles 


have changed. We have seen them at their 
composing best on "Rubber Soul" and 
"Sgt. Pepper," rocking in Beatle-fashion 
on their double album, and finally dis- 
playing talent on their 
respective in- 


struments on "Abbey Road." 


THE BEATLES WERE in a period of 


their own. Their forte was composing, 
writing songs' that made you stop and 
think. The early 60s featured vocalists 
with a variety of styles and voices. It 


A Quick Peek At What Lies 
Just Around the Corner 


by JOHN MORAN 


The Ed Sullivan Show will not be seen 


tliis week so that we may bring you the 
following special broadcast. 


And now Eric Severly "Looks at the 


70s." 


There are many things one may say 


about the years 1970 to 1979. There are 


those that would say nothing new has hap- 
pened, or that everything new has hap- 
pened. The end of the world is near, say 
some. We have learned to control our envi- 
ronment say others. 


But there is one thing about the 70s that 


no one can deny. That is the suddenness of 
everything. So many things have happened 
so quickly that it has sent parts of the 


Gift Ideas for the 'Biggies* 


by the Viator Chapter 


It seems as If everyone else in the world 


gives presents on Christmas, or the vari- 
ous feasts thereabout, but the dawning of 
the new year is forgotten, and left behind 
under memories of fixed football games, 
rattling aspirin, and promises to never 
again do the things that one starts doing 
on Jan. 3 (give or take a day). 


Therefore, we believe that some time 


should be taken out to make up more than 
forgotten resolutions, and give (remem- 
ber?) someone something to make the new 
year a little bit better. 


As for us, we'll try our hand at it, on a 


few of the biggies: 


In order of importance (for the first two 


or three . . . ) 


President Nixon — David Frye's head 


on a silver platter. 


Charles DeCmille — galoshes, so his feet 


don't get wet, from his long jaunts across 
the lake. 


Mayor Daley — Abbie Hoffman 
Nasser — 1000 Russian planes, with the 


star of David engraved on the wings, 


Lyndon Johnson — a real Great Society. 
Mao Tse Tung — Congratulations as 


being the first of his race to cross the Eng- 
lish channel without a boat. 


Spiro Agnew — a pair of scissors to cut 


his strings with. 


Nine Arlington 
Girls in Tourney 


Nine female fencers from Arlington 


Heights competed in the Amateur Fencers 
League of America (AFLA) tournament 
for girls 19 and under Saturday, Dec. 13 at 
the University of Illinois Circle Campus. 


There were two entries from Arlington 


Heights in the 13-14-year-old division. Sue 
Carter placed 10th and Peg Anderson was 
awarded first place. 


Linda Angeloff, Carol Bednarz, Claire 


Schmoyer, and Kay Schmoyer, all from 
Arlington Heights, entered the 1546-year- 
old division. Nine girls entered this class. 
The girls from Arlington were awarded 
fourth, ninth, third, and second places, re- 
spectively. Sue Lambeau from Park Ridge 
took first place. 


In the 17-18-year-old division there were 


she entries, three from Arlington Heights. 
Ruth Gabler won fifth place, Sue In- 
selbergcr won fourth place, and Debbie 
Vogel took home the third place trophy. 
Pat Nilsson of Park Ridge was first. 


The Beatles — the answer to whether 


the public is really dead. 


Tiny Tim — bottle of Summer Blond (in 


case he wants to follow the crowd). 


Judge Haynswwth — 1000 shares'of Sen- 


ate Inc. 


Bernadctte Devlin — winning Irish 


Sweepstake's ticket. 


Jacqueline Onassls — a can of Greece. 
Warren Burger something to do. 
Enrl Warren — a law degree 
Phil Crane — a new car that only makes 


sharp right turns. 


Hugh Hefner — subscription to Billy 


Graham's magazine. 


Billy Graham — subscription to Hugh 


Hefner's magazine. 


Jesse Jackson — loaf of bread, 
Premier Kosygln — a replica of the old 


ihoe. 


Mayor Llndsey — bowling ball that 


throws only strikes. 


George Wallace — a pussy foot. 
Hubert Humphrey — it's too obvious, 


and last, and possibly least . . . 


Rick Friedman — a vellum-bound copy 


of "The Best of Highlights." 


Trip to Israel 
Is Memorable 


by NANCY KING 


Have you ever imagined what it would 


be like to visit the Holy Land? Burton 
Showers, director of student activities at 
Forest View High School, had this opportu- 
nity a few years ago during a trip to the 
Middle East. 


One of his most memorable experiences 


was the time when he was in a cab trav- 
eling from Damascus to Amam. During 
that time, he was wondering what it must 
hove been like to see the Christ Child 
born. 


THE LIGHT OF the moon was especial- 


ly bright that night, he recalled. With the 
moon's brightness and the stars shining, 
he said he could almost visualize the Na- 
tivity scene! 


"In the calculated spot of where Christ 


was born in Bethlehem, there is a 
church," he said. "In the church there la a 
star which marks the spot of His birth." 


HE ADDED THAT there are many rea- 


sons for going to Israel: elderly people go 
there to die; some go on pilgrimages or 
religious journeys; others go for touring 
purposes. 


society against one another. Let's review 
the great trends and occurrences of this 
decade. 


THE GREAT NEWS of the decade is un- 


doubtedly the end of the Vietnam War and 
the beginning of the new one. Public out- 
cry against this war is as vehement as it 
was against the last one. There is, how- 
ever, no end in sight for the present con- 
flict, although to the professional observer 
the signs of war were brewing long before 
the public was aware of it. 


Secondly, of course, the new emphasis 


on the black problem is noteworthy. As 
some predicted in the 60s, the 70s saw a 
black separation movement that has 
moved the whites from the cities into the 
suburbs, and the blacks, whether rich or 
poor into the cites. It is interesting to note 
that the crime in the cities has not gone up 
appreciably in the last 10 years. 


Ironically, contrary to the teachings of 


Dr. Martin Luther King, and for all that 
Eldridge Cleaver stood for, a truly black 
nation has emerged in the 70s. 


Perhaps the greatest scientific discovery 


of the century took place in the 70s. That 
is the discovery of the cancer cure. The 
actual reasons are too complicated for the 
layman and therefore beyond the scope of 
this program, but basic underlying causes 
are known to all. To think that the smal- 
lest thing that has a claim to life, the vi- 
rus, has killed so many is unbelievable. 


FINALLY, IN SPITE of all dire threats 


about our environment, pollution is on a 
definite downward trend. Although many 
people have praised the large industries 
for there supposedly conscientious efforts 
to end pollution, this reporter cannot. 
What they realized at last was that it was 
more expensive to live in carbon monoxide 
then it was to prevent it. 


So this has been a decade of change, of 


disorientation, of hate and revolution in 
this country and around the world. It 
would be folly to say that all these things 
are good or even acceptable. There is, 
however one great good theme that can be 
extracted from all of this. That is, the 
people of this country and the world, in 
the face of all this adversity, still maintain 
a vitality rarely seen in the history of the 
planet. It is with renewed hope then that 
we can look forward to, as the president 
called, the New Tomorrow. 


Highlights on Youth 


seems only natural that the final period of 
60s would feature stars on individual in- 
struments. 


The era of musicianship is the period we 


are currently in. People are constantly ar- 
guing about who is the best guitarist or 


who is the better drummer and so on and 
so forth. 


This is a period that has seen the fall of 


the group as a stable thing. In its place, 
we see talented musicians on various in- 
struments get together for a jam session, 


which is recorded and released as an al- 
bum. 


The stars of today are assured of popu- 


larity no matter what they do, so they are 
now free to follow their personal whims. 
Due to the absence of limitations, creativ- 
ity abounds in playing, composing, and 
production. 


THE NEW-FOUND creativity has re- 


sulted in a blending of different types of 
music into one styie. An example of this is 
"Blood, Sweat, and Tears" which has 
combined folk, rock, blues, soul, and jazz 
together to form a new sound in music. 


People today can find their own brand of 


music no matter what their tastes are. 
Music ranges from the hard-rock sounds 
of Led Zepplin and Jimi Hendrix to the 
%blues of B B. King and Paul Butterfield to 
the folk of Judy Collins and Joan Baez. In 
the field of jazz we have people like Jim- 
my Smith and Herbe Mann while James 
Brown and Aretha Franklin reign as king 
and queen in the land of soul. 


All in all, music has become a wild and 


wooly affair with a no holds barred policy 
on creativity. 


Now it's time for a look at the 70s. The 


group, already an unstable element, will 
undoubtably be reduced to a position of 
relative unimportance, maybe even dis- 
appearing completely. In its place will be 
the Bloomfield and Kooper-type sessions 
that have worked ou so well. 


NO LONGER WILL one facet of music 


have the prominent position. All areas will 
become equally important, raising the 
standard of music even higher. 


Creativity will introduce more changes 


and variations on the existing forms oi 
music, possibly inventing a few new ones. 


The 60s was a wild adventure. The sev 


enties promise to pick up its banner ant 
carry it even further. What a way to star 
a new decade! 


Morals Change? 
You Had Better 


'Where Have Their Values Gone?' 
BcKci?e Jt? pa[ 


On Understanding 
Values of the 60s 


by GREGORY NOVAK 


I just don't understand them Where 


have their values gone?" 


This is a question that was asked by 


many people in the 60s. It was asked when 
the miniskirts came out and went up. It 
was asked again when the use of the pill 
became widespread, nudity hit the silver- 
screen and broadway, and people talked 
about sex not being reserved for mar- 
riage. 


I think we could safely assume that 


there has been a loosening of morals and 
some of the possible reasons are inter- 
esting. 


Most people are aware that more and 


more young people are staying away frnm 
the church. There are many reasons for 
this but the main cause would be the lack 
of relevancy for today's world. 


PEOPLE ARE ASKING what good are 


churches if they don't feed the poor, don't 
work actively for peace, and condone so- 
cial injustices? This leads to a general re- 
jection of the churches' teachings, in- 
cluding the ideology of "sex is reserved 
for marriage." 


Another possible cause is the so-called 


generation gap. The breakdown of commu- 
nication between adult and child has gone 
deeper than arguments over hair length, 
makeup and curfews. In many cases it has 
come to a general rejection of "old-fash- 
ioned ideas" about values, life and sex. 


These things are contributing factors to 


the value question in the 60s, but there is 
something that should be reassuring to all 
the people who find it hard to accept the 
changes. This is a growing trend toward 
honesty. 


THIS IS AN honesty to one's self and 


others. As people today become aware of 
all the injustices in the world, they will 
work actively to right the wrongs. When 
someone is in need they will give. When 
somebody hurts I am sure there will be a 
source of comfort. 


All this is related to a change in values. 


It is hard to accept the teachings of some- 
one who has started a war, or kept people 
poor, or of people who tell you to be good 
on earth so you can be happy when you 
die. I think this relaxation of values is 
healthy. 


It is hard not to laugh at the people who 


say the changes are wrong because these 
are the same people who have been wrong 
all their lives. 


Junior Debaters 
Gain Experience 


With several varsity debaters out taking 


tests. Prospect students from the novice 
and junior varsity levels had to be moved 
up to fill in vacancies at the Thornridge 
tournament on Dec. 6. 


On the varsity level, Steve Snyder, Dave 


Wells, Daryl Nelson, Dave Thomas, Bob 
Karhcek, Dave McNabb, Glenn Burkardt, 
and John Hoffnagle ended up with identi- 
cal records of two wins and two defeats. 


On the junior varsity level, Lynn Pasik, 


Alan Snyder, Nancy Floros, and Kathy Le- 
derleitner also had records of two and two. 


NOVICE DEBATERS Chuck Ruckstrat- 


ter and Dave Kimball came through with 
one win and three losses, while Dawn Oh- 
lendorf and Cindy Tumpa won two and lost 
two. 


At the Waukegan Township High School 


t o u r n a m e n t , Kent Hutchison, junior, 
placed highest in his rounds for Prospect 
in radio speaking, placing second, third, 
and fifth in his three rounds. 


Also placing high were junior Joe Levon 


in radio speaking, junior Melissa Green- 
wood in comedy reading; senior Cathy 
Schmidt in original oration, and senior Stu 
Erdenberg in extemporaneous speaking. 


by KATHY CAMPBELL 


The morals of some people during the 


'60s have undergone changes. 


Parents, students and teachers were 


asked whether they thought morals had 
changed within the last 10 years. The ma- 
jority answered "yes." 


The following quotes are the reactions of 


all three groups. 


A parent said: Morals have changed. 


Mine haven't changed, but the morals of 
some of the younger generation seem to be 
different from those of their parents. Some 
young people today don't respect laws of 
the government nor of the churches as 
much as older people. Many kids seem to 
think the use of drugs is all right. Mar- 
riage to some is not deemed one of the 
most important things in our social struc- 
ture." 


Another parent answered, "Discussion 


of sex has become much more common. 
People are less up tight about sex. People 
have come to understand the need for ac- 
cepting each other without prejudice. 
Some of the books and movies of today 
would not have been published or pro- 
duced 10 years ago." 


A junior in high school said, "Within the 


last year, mine have changed because of 
responsibility given to me. I think my par- 
ents' morals have changed too. I am 
allowed to do many more things than my 
sister could do when she was my age three 
years ago." 


Another junior replied, "Oar generation 


doesn't have the same taboos as the older 
g e n e r a t i o n . Morals have definitely 
changed." 


An English teacher said that society's 


morals really haven't changed. They used 
to be unpubhcized. Now they are publi- 
cized and brought out into the open and 
talked about. 


Another English teacher stated: "Mor- 


als definitely have changed. Society ac- 
cepts a lot more now. Society as a whole 
has changed a lot more now. She added 
that her morals haven't changed though. 


Highlights on Youth 


Girls Reveal New Year's Eve Plans 


The Highlights on Youth section is prepared by area high 


school journalism students under the direction of Richard Carey, 
journalism advisor at Forest View High School, Arlington Heights, 
and members of the Paddock Publications editorial staff. 


Opinions expressed herein represent those of the students and 


not necessarily those of Paddock Publications. 


Staff writers for the Highlights on Youth section include: 


Do kids today care much about celebra- 


ting New Years? What are they planning 
to do for the holidays? 


In a random survey of 38 girls at Conant 


High School, 17 said they were "just baby- 
sitting." 


What are the others planning to do? Ten 


girls are looking forward to either giving 
or going to parties. One said she wanted 
to spend her time "alone 
in con- 


templation." The production "Hair" play- 
ing at the Schubert Theatre, will attract 
two playgoers. Several students want to 


get together with friends to talk. 


Two girls seemed anxious to get a little 


"uplift" from champagne. Three others 
said that they didn't plan to do anything, 
which probably means staying up all night 
watching the traditional movies on tele- 
vision. Two of the group are undecided on 
what to do. One said, "No comment." 


One is having an annual celebration with 


pickled herring and some strange super- 
stitious custom having to do with pennies. 


The last interviewed kept us in sus- 


pense with the comment, "It's a sur- 
prise." 


ARLINGTON: Sheila Hoffman, 
Karen 


Adamini, Nancy Scudder, Kathy Camp- 
bell. 


CONANT: Joan McNaughton, Kathi Si- 


kora. 


ELK GROVE: Mark Thompson, Dee Dee 


Stefanos, Jen DeCarlos, Chris Cannizzo. 


FENTON: Debbie Green. 


FOREST VIEW: Maria Byl, Nancy King, 


Nancy Toreson, Huss Sinkler. 


FREMD: Stephanie Reisenbuchler, Linda 


Cummingham, Nancy Scgapanski. 


HERSEY: Jeanne McNassar, Mary Bren- 


nan, Andrea Demarest, Faith Ottery. 


LAKE PARK: Debbie Hede, Rose Ma- 


rano, Linda Bieschke. 


PALATINE: Denise Lamot, Shiela Stem- 


man, LuAnn Wing. 


PROSPECT: Peter Glatz, Jffl Wadte, Bar- 


bara Pouk, Cynthia Pic-Kell. 


SACRED HEART OF MARY: Marian 


Eltzroth, Monica Carroll, Ginny Ryan, 
Nikki Puntini, Mary Ann May. 


ST. VIATOR: John Lilly, Tom Harrison, 


John Moran. 


WHEELING: Jennifer Milne, Pat Knupp. 
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Obituaries 


Mrs. M. Hutchinson 
Mrs. Violet H. Harmon Percy R. Chapman 


Funeral services will be at 1:30 p.m. to- 


day in Lauterburg and Oehler Funeral 
Home, 2000 E. Northwest Hwy., Arlington 
Heights, for Mrs. Margaret E. Hutchinson. 
72, 1215 N. Waterman, Arlington Heights, 
who died Thursday in Americana Nursing 
Home, Arlington Heights. 


The Rev. Donald Hobbs 
of Prospect 


Heights 
Community Church, Prospect 


Heights, will officiate. Burial will be in 
Memory Gardens Cemetery, Arlington 
Heights. 


Mrs. Hutchlnson, a resident of Arlington 


Heights for the last 15 years, was a mem- 
ber of the Daughters of American Revolu- 
tion and Prospect Heights Women's Club. 


Surviving are her husband., James J,; 


four sons, James J. Jr. of Brookficld, 
Wis.; Jerome 0. of Portland, Fla.; Robert 
T. of Arlington Heights; and William E. of 
McHenry; a daughter, Mrs. Dorothy Bush 
of Dayton, Ohio; three brothers, Stewart, 
Henry and Childs Watts and a sister, Mrs. 
Bertha Long, all of Chicago, 


MARGIE 
BRIDALS 


for 


The Bride 


for 


The Mother 


for 


The Bridesmaid 


for 


THE GUEST 


Fe_aturing Creations by: 
Priscilla and Teeny by 
Priscilla . . . House of 
Bianchi . . . Galina . . . 
Bridal Couture . . . J. H. 
Costumes . . . Alfred An- 
gelo . . . Cahill . . . Laury 
Deb . . . Emma Domb . . 
. David Morris and many 
others including an ex- 
citing collection of Junior1 
Petite Bridal Gowns. 


NILES GOLF MILL 
SHOPPING CENTER 


Appointment Suggested 
Phone 296-7711 
Chicago Phone 


775-7411 


rhermographedl 


Business 


Cards 


• fast Service 
• Special Prices 
• Design Service 


1 Color... 10.50 per 1,000 
2 Color... 13.00 per 
1,000 


Comparable low prices 


on tear-off cards, gold ink 


and fancy stock cards. 


CALL TODAY 
394-2300 


Commercial Printing Division 


Paddock Publications 


Mrs. Violet H. Harmon, 62, of 349 W. 


Slade, Palatine, a resident for the last 29 
years, died Wednesday in Holy Family 
Hospital, Des Plaines, following a short ill- 
ness. She had worked as a teacher and 
librarian in the Palatine public schools. 


Funeral services were held Saturday in 


Palatine. The Rev. C. Albert Chamberlin 
of First United Methodist Church of Pala- 
tine, officiated. Burial was in Memory 
Gardens Cemetery, Arlington Heights. 


Surviving are her husband, Willard; a 


daughter, Mrs. Carol Harrison of Pala- 
tine; two sons, Roger of Carpentersville 
and James of Palatine; six grandchildren; 
two brothers, George Hamilton of Men- 
dota, 111., and Deforrest Hamilton of Wash- 
ington, 111. 


She was a member of the Wesleyan Ser- 


vice Guild of tho First United Methodist 
Church of Palatine. 


Memorial may be made to the American 


Heart Fund. 


Fred J. Myrtle 


Fred J. Myrtle, 58, of 411 Edgewood, 


Wood Dale, died suddenly Thursday in St. 
Alexius Hospital, Elk Grove Village, after 
a brief illness/He was the owner of Myrtle, 
Printing House in Bensenville. 


Surviving are his widow, Bernice a 


daughter, Mrs. Carol Ann (Cecil) Shasteen 
of Herscher, 111,; a son, James of Forest 
Park; six grandchildren, and a sister, 
Mrs. Edna (Stanley) Hansen of Grayslake. 


Funeral services were held Saturday in 


Bartlett. The Rev. Charles H. Bartlett of 
Christ United Presbyterian Church, Hano- 
ver Park, officiated. Burial was in Bart- 
lett Cemetery. 


Mrs. Esther I. Nydam 


Mrs. Esther I. Nydam of 517 Na-Wa-Ta, 


Mount Prospect, died Thursday in Holy 
Family Hospital, Des Plaines, following a 
long illness. 


Funeral services will be at 9:30 a.m. to- 


. day from Friedrichs Funeral Home, 320 


W. Central Road, Mount Prospect, to St. 
Raymond Catholic Church, 300 S. Elm- 
hurst, Mount Prospect, for 10 a.m. mass. 
Burial will be in All Scints Cemetery, Des 
Plaines. 


Surviving are her husband, Berthus E.; 


two daughters, Mrs. Mary Sandra Dolan 
and Carol Ann Nydam, both of Mount 
Prospect; two brothers, Edward and John 
Wilwynski, and a sister, Mrs. Frances 
Klug, all of Chicago. 


W. B. HILL, chief electronics tech- 
nician, 
of 
1309 
W. 
Sommerset, 


Schaumburg, an IBM instructor in civil- 
ian life, refits lighting in sonar room of 
the USS Paris during weekend Naval 
Reserve duty at Chicago's Naval Ar- 
mory. 


Promote John Ritzma 


John C. Ritzma, son of Mr. and Mrs, 


Louis H. Ritzma, 641 S. Chestnut Ave., Ar- 
lington Heights, has been promoted to 
Army specialist five while assigned to the 
7th Artillery at Fort Bliss, Tex. 


Spec. 5 Ritzman is a driver and radio 


operator in Headquarters Battery of the 
artillery's 8th Battalion. He entered the 
Army In January 1968 and completed bas- 
ic training at Fort Leonard Wood, Mo. 


The 25-year-old soldier was graduated 


from Arlington High School in 1962 and re- 
ceived an associate degree in business ad- 
ministration from Central YMCA Commu- 
nity College in Chicago, in 1967. 


He also attended Drake University in 


Des Moines, Iowa. Before entering the 
Army, he was employed by Automatic 
Electric in Northlake. 
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Funeral services were held Saturday in 


Skokie for Percy R. Chapman, 80, of 
Wheeling, who died Tuesday in Oak Forest 
Hospital, Oak Forest. The Rev. Charles W. 
Ross officiated. Interment was in Oak- 
ridge Cemetery, Hillside. 


Surviving are his widow, Nellie; two 


daughters, Mrs. Lorraine Weber of Mil- 
waukee and Mrs. Delores Harris of Wheel- 
ing; six grandchildren, and a sister,.Mrs. 
Ethel Day. 


Mrs. Frances Mazurek 


Funeral mass was said Saturday in 


Church of the Holy Ghost, Wood Dale, for 
Mrs. Frances Mazurek, 80, of 454 Itasca 
St., Wood Dale, who died Tuesday in Lo- 
yola Hospital, Maywood. Burial was in St. 
Adalbert Cemetery, Niles. 


She was preceded in death by her hus- 


band, Frank, and is survived by three 
sons, John, Walter and Alex; two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Lillian Witowski and Mrs. Mild- 
red Bierer; five grandchildren and eight 
great-grandchildren. 


Mrs. Lily R. Flaherty 


Funeral mass for Mrs. Lily R. Flaherty, 


of Mount Prospect, who died Tuesday in 
Resurrection Hospital, Chicago, was said 
Saturday in St. Raymond Catholic Chuich, 
Mount Prospect. Burial was in All Saints 
Cemetery, Des Plaines. 


Survivors include her husband, Thomas 


J.; a son, Thomas J. Jr.; a grand- 
daughter; two brothers, Leo and Ralph 
Bartoli. 


Joseph J. Cantieri 


Funeral mass for Joseph J. Cantiere, 65, 


of Addison, was said Friday in Holy Ghost 
Catholic Church, Wood Dale. Entombment 
was in Queen of Heaven Cemetery, Hill- 
side. 


Mr. Cantieri died Dec. 22 in DuPa'ge Me- 


morial Hospital, Elmhurst, following a 
brief illness. He was employed as a cook 
at Al's Tap and Pizzeria in Chicago. 


Survivors include his widow, Lena; a 


daughter, Mrs. Josephine.(Aldo) Guidi; a 
son, John Leo, both of Wood Dale; eight 
grandchildren; a brother, Fred of Chi- 
cago; three sisters, Mrs. Armeda Quilici, 
Mrs. Maria Pelllzzari, both of Chicago, 
and Mrs, Zelinda Nieri of Belmont, Calif., 
and two sisters and two brothers in Lucca, 
Italy. 


Deaths Elsewhere 


Frank W. Lyons, 63, of Des Plaines, for- 


merly of Arlington Heights, died suddenly 
Dec. 21 in Dublin, Ireland, while there on 
vacation. He was teletype operator for Illi- 
nois Sports News. 


Funeral services were held Saturday in 


St. James Catholic Church, Arlington 
' Heights. Interment was in All Saints Cem- 
etery, Des Plaines. 


Surviving are his widow, Alice; two 


sons, Frank W. Jr. of Chicago and Robert 
P. of Canoga Park, Calif.; three grand- 
children; three sisters, Mrs. Lucille Han- 
ley of Miami, Fla., Mrs. Mary Walters of 
Detroit, Mich,, and Mrs. Margaret Tobin 
of Sarasota, Fla. 
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'Pot Heads' Get 'Grass'Easily in Suburbia 
•x 


(Continued from Page 1) 


come physically addicted. You can go on 
tr LSD trip at will but the body doesn't 
crave for it. You don't have to have it, 
physically. And kids use the stuff for 
kicks." 


THE OFFICER SAYS parents who are 


aware and up with the times can discover 
their kids is using drugs. 


"If parents have good rapport with their 


kids," he said, "they could tell right away 
the difference in their ion or daughter 
when they begin taking drug*. 


"The kids develop a definite sickness," 


he said. "Their physical condition is af- 
fected. The mental condition suffers. Their 
school grades may drop, their attitudes 
around the house bcomes poor. They have 
a craving for independence, going into a 
shell-like existence. 


"THE PARENTS CAN help by noticing 


the difference in their children. If they 
know (hem at all they can tell if they need 
help. The kid appear* Intoxicated but with 
the absence of the alcoholic odor." 


Medically speaking, the marijuana user 


has a feeling of well being, hii self con- 
fidence increases and bis self criticism de- 
creaaei. He alio feels especially aware of 
his limbs and ia sure he can perform un- 
usual tricks with them but Is too tranquil 
to do 10, a book dealing with drugs says. 


The uter also seems to lose his power of 


concentration, His mind quickly jumps 
from one thing to another In a dis- 
organized way. HI* concepts of time and 
space are altered. His ears are very sensi- 
tive to sound. Reality is distorted and he 
imagines teeing and hearing strange 
things. 


The user of speed, usually gets a flash of 


energy and a feeling that "all's right with 


the world." He stays awake for days, In 
restless motion, without any appetite. He 
may collapse at any time, food-starved 
and exhausted. 


With speed, brain damage and loss of 


memory are the usual results. Some user* 
of speed become violent 


A LONG PLAYING record, "Instant In- 


sanity Drugs," describes an LSD trip by a 
user, only 22 years old. It sums up what 
LSD is all about. 


The youth was going to become an engi- 


neer when he finished college. He had the 
best potential of any man in his class. He 
was an excellent student. 


One day, someone told him that LSD 


was psychedelic, that he could trip out and 
see new visions and experience new phoe- 
nonemons. 


So he dropped acid. 
First, the boy got sick to his stomach. 


Then he tripped out. As a record on the 
stereo played, the boy said he seemed to 
be able to see and smell the music. He 
saw particles flying off the disk and envis- 
ioned the walls melting, 


Then he looked into a mirror and was 


astounded, He saw half of his face rotting 
away, then witnessed it develop in the 
form of a monster. Others around him 
looked like monsters too. 


HE BEGAN TO scream. When others 


came to his aid he thought they were go- 
ing to harm him. So, he hit his head 
against the wall several times to rid him- 
self from the nightmarish happening. 


He banged his head again and again on 


the wall and a door post, then ran into the 
next room to escape from it all. 


A window was open halfway. He rushed 


to it and flung himself 18 stories to the 
ground below, killing himself, but ending 
the awful thing that plagued him. 


One of the biggest dangers for the user 


of drugs is the lack of knowledge as to 
what he is taking. 


"MOST OF THEM don't know what 


they're using," the officer said. "With the 
exception.of marijuana, all drugs are po- 
tentially fatal. Maybe the drugs don't do 
the killing but the reaction to it may cause 
' the kid to have a fatal automobile acci- 
dent. Their depth perception is poor even 
though everything appears normal." 


Suburban teenagers get a large portion 


of their supply of drugs from Chicago's 
Old Town area. 


In Old Town, mind-affecting drugs are 


peddled freely, mainly because it's hard to 
Identify a pusher when everyone down 
there looks, acts and dresses alike. 


THE FLOW OF drugs usually reaches 


the suburban youth by transit. 
• • 


"There's no organized selling that we 


know of," the officer said, "although there 
is evidence the crime syndicate is becom- 
ing Involved. 


"There isn't any stationary selling. Most 


of it comes out of Chicago, which takes 
care of its own users and its suburban 
buyers. In the past marijuana has been 
grown around Elgin and the Harrington 
area but most of it was low grade." 


The flow of drugs can be compared to 


that of a large merchandising company. 
An example of this is the movement of 
marijuana to the suburbs. 


MOST OF THE marijuana that comes 


into the U.S. is smuggled from Mexico, in 
cars, private planes, trucks and trailers. 


At the delivery points, the marijuana is 


picked up by a big dealer and shipped to 
national shipping centers such as Los An- 
geles, San-Francisco, New York, Boston, 
Miami and Chicago. Each center leads 
into cities and towns that border it. 


The Lighter Side 


New Pollution Solution 


by DICK WEST 


WASHINGTON 
(UPI)-I've been get- 


ting a lot of feedback from a column in 
which I advocated that the government de- 
velop a network of tom-tom and smoke 
signal message centers to serve as a back- 
up system for our overloaded telephone, 
telegraph and mall service*. 


Typical of the querulous comment was 


this instant analysis by Kendal Smucker of 
Wheaton, HI.: 


"In our technological and strife-ridden 


age, how are we to distinguish the tom- 
tom beat from the sonic booms of the SST 
and the blasts of the demonstrators' 
bombs?" 


"And how are we to Interpret the smoke 


signals through the swirl of automobile 
and industrial smog?" 


Other effete intellectual! pointed out 


that the tom-toms and imoke signals 
would themselves raise the level of noise 
and air pollution, thus offsetting any ad- 
vantages they might offer as commu- 
nications media. 


These problems also had occurred to 


me, of course, and the solutions already 
arc in hand. 


The pitch of tom-toms can be raised by 


tightening the skins across the drum 


heads. Very well. To avoid increasing the 
decibel count, and to distinguish the tom- 
tom beat from other booms, we simply 
raise the pitch to the point where it be- 
comes inaudible to the human ear. 


Then we staff the message centers with 


trained dogs. 


The air pollution problem likewise is 


easy to avoid. We simply channel the 
smoke signals through an activated char- 
coal filter. 


I must say, however, that I presently 


tend to look with favor on an alternate 
communications system brought to my at- 
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tention by Marie C. Farncomb of Sacra- 
mento, Calif., who claims she heard about 
it from a Hopi Indian named Jimmie Ke- 
wanwytewa. 


This method of distributing the news is 


said to have been developed long before 
the coming of the smoke signalers and 
drummers. 


"Jimmie K. said information was'dis- 


patched from mesa to mesa in his desert 
land of Arizona by runners who covered 
remarkable distances in unbelleveably 
short spaces of time —no noise, no smog," 
Miss Farncomb relates. 


"This is what Jimmie K. told me. In the 


familiar rhythm of the King James Ver- 
sion, he told me this." 


The beauty of reviving the Hopi method 


is that we already have the nucleus of 
such a system readily available. I refer to 
all of thp thousands of exercise nuts who 
have taken up jogging. 


Giving the joggers messages to carry 


would lend some purpose to their other- 
wise rather aimless odysseys. 


Failing that, the only other choice is to 


Join the great silent majority. 


Awards 
Judges 
Are Named 


Ira W. Cole, dean of Northwestern Uni- 


versity's Medill School of Journalism, will 
head a panel of judges for the annual Ja- 
cob Sober journalism awards presented by 
the Chicago chapter of Theta Sigma Phi, 
national society for women in journalism. 


Judges serving with Cole will be: 
— Charles E. Hayes, editor in chief of 


Paddock Publications and president of the 
Headline Club of Chicago; 


— Helen C. Schubert, president of the 


Chicago chapter of Theta Sigma Phi; 


— Don Holt, Chicago bureau chief for 


Newsweek Magazine; and, 


— Michael Coady, Chicago bureau chief 


for Fairchild Publications. 


The annual competition honors Scher, a 


lawyer-newsman who also was a Medill 
professor before his death. 


Deadline for contest entries 'Is Jan .10 


and the awards will be presented Feb. 19 
at a dinner in the Drake Hotel. This year's 
program is being co-sponsored by the 
North Shore chapter of Theta Sigma Phi 
and the Headline Club, Chicago profes- 
sional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi Journa- 
listic society. 


Open to all Chicago newspapers, radio 


and television stations, the Scher awards 


> honor outstanding achievement to cov- 
erage of local issues. 


The merchandiser becomes a dis- 


tributor, selling his product to another dis- 
tributor who, in turn, sells to local buyers 
at a wholesale price. 


This distributor sells the goods he has 


purchased to local users, at a higher price 
and reaps a profit. On some pills, the 
profit can range from $1 to $4 apiece. 


"SOME PERSONS MAKE a good living 


at it," said the officer. "There are a lot of 
merchandisers bringing drugs into the 
area and supplying the kids. 


"And some kids even go into the city to 


pick up what they need. Most kids who use 
drugs also regularly support their habit by 
selling drugs. 


"And, the prqfit is good." 
Wednesday: Enforcing the drug laws. 


Drug Language 
You'll Need 
For 'Rapping' 


Here is a glossary of terms of drugs and 


related phrases and words: 


MARIJUANA — A substance derived 


from the plant cannabis, marijuana, also 
known as grass and pot, is the most wide- 
ly used hallucinogen. While marijuana has 
not been proven physically addictive, it 
produces a form of intoxication. 


METHEDRINE — Sometimes called 


speed, methedrine has wide application in 
medical practice to help patients relieve 
mild depression or for persons who are 
seriously overweight. 


LSD — A synthetic compound, LSD is 


the most powerful mind-affecting drug 
widely available on the illicit market. It is 
also popularly known as acid and is odor- 
less, colorless and tasteless product that is 
produced in many forms. 


DO DOPE — A slang expression used by 


today's youth meaning to take drugs. The 
same applys to dropping acid and shooting 
up. 


TRIP — The affects of taking drugs. It 


is the things the mind goes through after 
drugs are taken. 


TABS — LSD in tablet form.' 
PEAKING — The height of' any trip, it 


is when the effect of a drug has reached 
its greatest potency. 
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The Way We See It 
The Lesson of DDT 


It may have been the revelation 


that the American Eagle itself was 
facing doom because of it, or that 
traces of it were found in penguins 
in the South Pole — but whatever 
the reason, DDT is on the way out. 


Hailed just a few years ago as the 


wonder pesticide, 
DDT is now 


branded as a villain, and even its 
most ardent supporters have had to 
give up the battle. 


Both the state of Illinois and the 


federal government have moved to 
put an end to its use, except in ex- 
traordinary situations of epidemic 
disease control and massive crop 
pest infestations, We hail both ac- 
tions. 


Under the Illinois ban, to go into 


effect this Thursday, Jan. 1, the sale 
or use of DDT is prohibited, in- 
cluding for agricultural use and to 
fight Dutch Elm disease. The pesti- 
cide may be used only by special 
permit of the directors of the de- 
partments of agriculture and public 


health. Thus, the ban accomplishes 
almost precisely what the state Gen- 
eral Assembly failed to accomplish 
last summer, when it considered a 
series of anti-DDT measures. 


The federal ban will go into effect 


in two phases, first affecting the use 
of DDT against pests in homes, gar- 
dens, shade trees, tobacco fields and 
aquatic areas. By the end of 1970, 
the ban will be complete, except in 
emergency situations. 


The evidence against DDT, one of 


the so-called "hard" pesticides, simf. 
ply piled too high to permit any oth- 
er action. 


The danger of DDT is that it de- 


composes very slowly in nature, and 
thus builds up residues, particularly 
in fatty tissues. The residues can be 
transferred from water and plants 
to creatures, and from creatures to 
each other. 


Thus, the bald eagle, a voracious 


fish eater, has been pushed toward 
extinction by both the direct and the 


genetic effects of DDT. And thus, 
the average American carries in his 
body 12 to 14 parts per million of 
DDT, while five parts million is the 
limit permissible for fish in inter- 
state sale, and seven parts per mil- 
lion is regarded as sufficient to 
make cattle, hogs and sheep unfit 
for consumption. 


There's a serious question of 


whether the ban is already too late 
for many creatures, particularly 
some fish species and birds like the 
eagle. Indeed, Health, Education 
and Welfare Secretary Robert Finch 
has said that even with an imme- 
diate ban, residues will continue to 
show up in foodstuffs for 10 years or 
longer. 


There is a sober lesson in the sto- 


ry of DDT underlining the 
pre- 


cairous risk man takes when he 
tampers with his environment, and 
the hazards governments can reap 
by carelessness and inaction. The 
challenge that remains is how much 
has the lesson been learned? 


Hero One Year, Bum the Nex 


Knox Notes 


Critic's Corner 
Jury Duty Is a Real Trial 
Promises — A Decade Later 


by DICK BARTON 


The criminals go free and the jury Is 


kept under guard. This is American jus- 
tice in action? This is Insanity. 


This holiday season finds 12 jurors for 


the so-called Chicago Conspiracy Trial un- 
der watchful eye of badge carrying hawks. 
The people supposedly doing one of their 
patriotic duties are treated like a flock of 
rare birds, never let out of tho coop to the 
freedom they are trying to preserve. 


A DEFENDANT, naturally Innocent un- 


til proven guilty, Is usually released on 
some kind of bond with the promise he 
will show up again. His peers, meaning his 
equals, are not treated as well. 


After being plucked from their jobs, 


their family and friends, their home with 
its pleasant surroundings so carefully 
bought and paid for, and everything else 
which makes America a great place, the 
jury is treated as If they were the crimi- 
nal. 


One man at this "conspiracy trial" wore 


out a suit in the two months or so he was 
made to sit day after day and watcliing 
"Hoffman's Circus" starring Julius the 
Great and his Eight Mouths minus One. 


THE ENTIRE JURY had to spend 


Christmas in a hotel away from their fam- 
ilies. Everytlme one juror met,with his 
spouse, a court guardian was breathing 


Richard 
Barton 


down his collar, The real losers, no matter 
what the final verdict, will be the jury. 


Loss of regular pay, separation from 


loved ones and 1,001 little inconveniences 
make serving on a jury today seem like an 
American prison camp. 


The entire meaning and atmosphere of a 


great American heritage, trial by peers, 
has been lost with the exposure of unethi- 
cal judges, fast taling lawyers who find 
the infamous "loophole" and the nearly in- 
human treatment of jurors. This is not to 
add how some U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sions have hindered police action and tend 
in some cases to prevent administration of 
true justice. 


I've heard many people comment nega- 


tively about serving on a jury. I met a 
man while working on a summer job who 
had a prepared speech he delivered when 
being questioned as a potential juror. In 
his speech, he hated all minority groups, 
thought God was a man-made myth and 
praised the death penalty as the only an- 
swer to preventing all crimes even van- 
dalism. 


Naturally after delivering this prepared 


oratory with furor and a few well-chosen 
words thrown in, he was dismissed with a 
polite "thank-you," In four calls for jury 
duty, he never served. 


I FEAR HIS KIND of love for jury duty 


isn't rare, Many people avoid jury duty 
like a skin disease. 


Americans play a day-to-day game of 


avoidance. Some avoid seeing their in- 
laws, other shun responsibility, many 
close their eyes to human suffering around 
them and all too many of us even try and 
avoid reality. 


Maybe less people would try to avoid 


jury duty if the system were made more 
fan- for jurors. The jury is kept in seclu- 
sion because the court fears they will be 
influenced by others. What kind of in- 
fluence does two months in a hotel with 11 
strangers have on a mind's ability to rea- 
son and sift evidence? 


Basically Bensenville 


They Were 'Just People' 


by JUDY MORRIS 


I'm convinced there's only one true way 


to understand tho meaning of Christmas. 
Just spend a few hours In O'Hnre Airport 
during the Christmas Eve rush. 


The flight I was meeting was to arrive 


at 6:15 a.m. on Christmas Evo day. Grum- 
bling as I got out of bed, 1 knew 1 still 
hadn't caught the real spirit of the holiday 
season. The cold car and the slushy, 
slippery highway mode me even more of a 
"Scrooge" than before. The sky was heavy 
and overcast and I cursed the romaticists 
who were dreaming of a White Christmas. 


My first inkling that the day might turn 


out after all came when I found a con- 
venient parking space just outside the ter- 
minal. I looked up as soon as I got out of 
the car, but couldn't see whoever it was 
that was watching over me. 


THE FLIGHT WAS going to be an hour 


Into so 1 grabbed a cup of coffee and sat 
down to wait. That was the smartest thing 
I did all day. 


A soldier stood by the window, looking 


out onto the runways. He said he was 
waiting for his brother, also in the service. 
Yes, It was going to be quite & home- 
coming, with the whole family together for 
the first time In' over a year. I thought of 
my own family, separated by thousands of 
miles, and understood his excitement. 


There was someone else at the window, 


Judy 
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her nose pressed against it, leaving a little 
spot. She couldn't have been any older 
than four and she was waiting for Grand- 
ma. Her parents sat behind, smiling at her 
glee and occasionally telling her to be just 
a little quieter about telling the entire 
gateful of people that "Grandma's com- 
ing." 


And I thought of all the grandmas I met 


last week in the Bensenville Home for the 
Aged and hoped that none of them would 
be too lonely on this special day. 


There was a young girl, trying to look 


sophisticated but obviously ecstatic about 
the coming arrival of someone very spe- 
cial. She must have loved him very much, 


for she combed her hair three times, pow- 
dered her nose twice and kept glancing in 
the mirror-like windows to make sure she 
looked her best. 


AND I THOUGHT of the number of ser- 


vicemen overseas who would be spending 
Christmas Day dreaming 
about their 


wives and girls instead of being with 
them, as they should have been. It made 
me sad, but not for long. 


For there was this family, complete with 


mother, father, grandmother and children. 
With them was a girl. She 'was quiet, a 
gentle conlpast to their exuberance. When 
the passengers began filing off the plane, 
the family formed a wall in front of the 
girl. A sailor walked off the plane and 
hugged each member of his family. In one 
motion, they stepped aside and he saw his 
wife for the first time. 


I felt a bit like a poacher 'Sitting there 


sharing in their surprise and happiness. 
That is until I realized • they probably 
wouldn't mind a bit if they knew. 


By the time my loved one walked off the 


plane, I had become a little bit of each of 
those persons I watched that day. They 
were just people happy because they were 
with other people. That's what makes 
Christmas good. That's what makes living 
good. And the goal of, "Peace on Earth" 


by KEN KNOX 


This was the decade that began with a 


speech. 


It was that clear and bright morning in 


January, 1961, when Washington lay under 
a heavy blanket of snow and the first 
President born in this century addressed 
himself to a nation torn with indecision 
between him and Richard Nixon. 


It was the inaugural speech of John F. 


Kennedy, the Boston Roman Catholic, a 
speech still distinguished by being the only 
inaugural address of the last 20 years that 
most Americans can remember. 


It was easy to remember because Ken- 


nedy, an enthusiast of oratory and rhetor- 
ic, filled it with phrases that echo in the 
mind long after they're pronounced. 


But more than that, it was a refreshing 


speech, unlike the kind that Americans 
are accustomed to hearing from their 
Presidents every four years. It was a chal- 
lenge, a prod, and it might have been Irish 
spunk that inspired a man who barely 
achieved the White House to throw down a 
gauntlet to the citizens. 


KENNEDY, THEN in eager anticipation 


of personally leading the country through 
most of the '60s, etched the goals, the pri- 
orities, by which the decade was to be 
measured. 


His achievement, before Dallas, was to 


heat up the national imagination, to crack 
the crust of indifference and self-interest 
that shields too many of us. But his own 
death, while his promise was still in bud, 
was to be one of the big stories of the 
decade. 


We measure time periods — like dec- 


ades — to get some sense of where we are, 
and where we have been heading. A ques- 
tion for the 1960s is how far did we come 
since the morning of Jan. 21,1961? 


". . .Let the word go forth from this 


time and place, to friend and foe alike, 
that the torch has been passed to a new 
generation of Americans — born in this 
century, tempered by war, disciplined by 
a hard and bitter peace, proud of our an- 
cient heritage — and unwilling to witness 
or permit the slow undoing of those human 
rights to which this nation has always 
been committed, and to which we are 
committed today at home and around the 
world..." 


THE TORCH IS STILL ours, and what is 


the meaning to us today of that label "hu- 
man rights"? 


". . .To those peoples in the huts and 


villages of half the globe struggling to 
break the bonds of mass misery, we 
pledge our best efforts to help them help 
themselves, for whatever period is re- 
quired — not because the Communists 
may be doing it, not because we seek their 
votes, but because it is right..." 


The period of Vietnam was beginning as 


Kennedy took office, and it continues to- 
day on a magnitude never envisioned, and 
how much in that time have we helped 
them help themselves? 


". . .To our sister republic south of our 


border, we offer a special pledge — to con- 
vert our good words into good deeds — in 
a new alliance for progress — to assist 
free men and free governments hi casting 
off the chains of poverty..." 


EIGHT YEARS LATER, a special Presi- 


dential emissary was launched on yet an- 
other good will mission to Latin America, 
and the anti-United States venom ran so 
thick he was forbidden to even enter sev- 
eral countries. 


". . .to those nations who would make 


themselves our adversary, we offer not to 
pledge but a request: that both sides begin 
anew the quest for peace, before the dark 
powers of destruction unleashed by sci- 
ence engulf all humanity in planned or ac- 
cidental destruction..." 


Peace talks begun in the dim past con- 


tinue almost forgotten, while new peace 
talks begin in other cities, and the proud- 
est product of a decade of negotiation — a 
nuclear test ban treaty — lies unsigned by 
the most populous and perhaps most ma- 
levolent nation of all. 


". . .Let both sides seek to invoke the 


wonders of science instead of its terrors. 


The Fence Post 


Together let us explore the stars, conquer 
the deserts, eradicate disease, tap the 
ocean depths and encourage the arts and 
commerce..." 


WE HAVE LANDED men on the moon 


— twice — but what of the rest of it, on 
earth? 


"In your hands, my fellow citizens, 


more than mine, will rest the final success 
or failure of our course. Since this country 
was founded, each generation of Ameri- 
cans has been summoned to give testi- 
mony to its national loyalty . . . And so, 
my fellow Americans: ask not what your 
country can do for you — ask what you 
can do for your country..." 


The course indeed is in our hands, and 


who among us — on Dec. 29, 1969 — is 
willing to face it, and make the pledge and 
sacrifice it demands? 


It is an irony that Richard Nixon, the 


man Kennedy defeated at the dawn of the 
1960s, is now carrying the banner into the 
1970s. 


Nixon surely is familiar with the words 


of Kennedy's inaugural address. He was 
there that January morning. He should be 
familiar as well with a small piece of poet- 
ry from Robert Frost, said to have been 
John Kennedy's favorite piece of verse: 


"The woods are lovely, dark and deep. 
"But I have promises to keep, 
"And miles to go before I sleep." 


'Choice', or Segregation? 


I wish Mr. Mlynczak would refrain from 


writing on subjects he is largely ignorant 
of and does not understand. Such is the 
case of his article of Wednesday, Dec. 10. 


The best example of this ignorance is 


contained in his contention that, "For a 
few years, the Southern states had what 
was called 'freedom of choice.' " He goes 
on to tell us that in this system, students 
could choose between schools of different 
racial breakdown. 


Of sepcial interest is his statement that, 


"If a Negro student wished to attend a 
predominately white school, he could." If 
Mr. Mlynczak will recall, in 1956 in a town 
called Little Rock, nine black school chil- 
dren tried to enter an all-white school. 


THEY WERE PREVENTED from en- 


tering by an angry, vicious mob of whites. 


These students had to be escorted by 1,000 
paratroopers hi order to exercise their 
"freedom of choice." I find it very ironical 
that Mlynczak uses the phrase, "freedom 
of choice" when it's just the opposite — 
segregation! 


He condemns the federal government for 


forcing whites and blacks to go to school 
together. I condemn the government not 
insuring that all schools are integrated 
now. 


Blacks and whites will never learn to 


live together if they attend segregated 
schools. I think we can endure a few can- 
celed basketball games knowing we are 
contributing to future brotherhood and 
peace. 


Jane Onorati 
Senior, Elk Brove H.S. 


'Compare Panthers to the Nazis' 


I read Rick Friedman's "Ravings" ar- 


ticle of Friday, Dec. 12, with some inter- 
est, this article represented a rather 
strange defense of the Black Panthers, in- 
ferring that these people should be grant- 
ed protection and immunity from the law. 


There will be very few people who will 


agree with the statements, especially in 
the middle-class suburbs. This group of 
militants, who operate through violence 
and arm themselves for so-called "defen- 
sive" purposes, must be considered dan- 
gerous. They should be watched and con- 
trolled, and when they break laws they 
should be punished. 


They should not be subject to any undue 


harassment, persecution or intimidation, 
however. Of course, the Panthers are like- 
ly to refer to almost any attempt to con- 
trol them as harassment. 


The reference to the Panthers by com- 


paring them to the various groups in Nazi 
Germany (Catholics, Communists, trade 
unionists, etc.) seems in error. You should 
have compared them to the Nazis, who 
also rose to power through violence, in- 
timidation and other extra-legal means. 
Their goals of racial hatred are also sim- 
ilar. 


David Borck 
Arlington Heights 
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Who'll Be Our 
'70 Junior Miss? 


WILL ONE OF them be the next Illi- 
nois Junior 
Miss? Marilyn Raodel, 


Prospect Heights, left, and Garnet 


Vaughan, Arlington Heights, are in 
Niles this week competing in the state 
pageant. 


Beginning at 10 a.m. today, Marilyn 


Raedel of Prospect Heights and Garnet 
Vaughan of Arlington Heights are going to 
have the time of their young lives. 


The occasion is the 1970 Illinois' Junior 


Miss Pageant, which opens today to Niles. 


The two 17-year-old high school seniors 


report this morning to Leaning Tower 
YMCA along with 14 other winners of local 


. Junior Miss Pageants. Until Saturday eve- 


ning, when they learn who is to reign dur- 
ing 1970 as Illinois' Junior Miss, the con- 
testants will reside on an upper floor of 
the "Y," sharing a rigorous routine of 
judges', interviews, rehearsals'and prelimi- 
nary performances. 


MARILYN, A SENIOR at Wheeling High 


School, and Garnet, a senior at Hersey, 
won the right to participate in the state 
Junior Miss Pageant with a chance at 
$5,000 in scholarship money when they 
competed with more than 60 other girls in 
the Paddock Pageant last fall. 


Marilyn won the title of Prospect 


Heights' Junior Miss and Garnet, the title 
of Arlington Heights' Junior Miss. Along 
with the titles and the chance to enter the 
state Pageant, the two girls received $250 
scholarships donated by Lattof Chevrolet 
and Beeline Fashions. 


Marilyn, who is 5 feet 6 inches tall with 


dark blonde hair and hazel colored eyes, 
has maintained an A-average in her high 
school career to date. An accomplished 
dancer, she likes both water and snow ski- 
ing, was Homecoming Queen at Wheeling 


this fall and hopes to attend Drake Univer- 
sity. 


ALSO AN A-STUDENT, Garnet is 5 feet 


5 with dark brown hah- and blue-gray 
eyes. She sews, paints, dances and writes 
poetry, and her talent performance is a 
combination of the last three. She wants to 
attend either the University of Denver or 
Valparaiso University. 


In the state contest, the girls will be 


judged on the same basis as they were in 
the local Pageants. The scoring is 15 per 
cent for youth fitness, 15 per cent for poise 
and appearance, 15 per cent for scholastic 
achievement, 20 per cent for talent and 35 
per cent for the judges' interview. This 
same formula is followed in America's Ju- 
nior Miss Pageant which will be held in 
Mobile, Ala., next May. The Illinois win- 
ner will compete in that contest along with 
winners from all the other 50 states. 


JUDGES WHO WILL select the 1970 Illi- 


nois' Junior Miss are Dr. Lloyd Lehman, 
Forest Park superintendent of schools, co- 
median Richard Pry or; fashion model 
Marilyn Miglin; George Keathley, produc- 
er-director at the Ivanhde Theater, and 
Thomas Picou, editor-in-chief of the Chi- 
cago Defender. 


Making her final appearance as Illinois' 


Junior Miss of 1969 in the finals at the Mill 
Run Playhouse will be Pamela Weir of Ar- 
lington Heights, a Paddock Junior Miss in 
1969 and now a freshman at Illinois Wesle- 
yan University. 


The first public performance is 8 p.m. 


Friday and the finals, 8 p.m. Saturday. 


Religion Today 


Mormons and Discrimination 


by LESTER KINSOLV1NG 


Stanford University will "not enter Into 


future contracts with any institution spon- 
sored by the Mormon Church," according 
to University President Kenneth Pitzer. 


And in announcing that Stanford was 


severing athletic relations with Utah's 
Mormon-owned Brigham Young University 
(BYU), Pres. Pitzer explained: 


• "Top officials of the Church of Jesus 
•Christ of Latter Day Saints, which spon- 
sors BYU, have told Stanford officers that 
•the Church currently has policies that no 
•Negro of African lineage may have the 
•right to the priesthood." 
• Yet despite this statement, Pltzer sub- 
sequently issued another statement: 
• "Our action was in no way Intended to 
be a judgment of BYU, or a criticism of 
•the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
•saints." 
• If not a criticism, was this supposed to 
be a compliment — or just a neutral com- 


ment? 


• DURING AN interview with this writer, 
Pitzer replied: "We're not trying to judge 
religion, but we have to make a choice as 
to whom we schedule." 


After further questioning, however, he 


conceded that since there were no reports 
of any racial discrimination, dirty-playing, 
or untoward recruiting at BYU, it was this 
LDS racial doctrine alone which moti- 
vated the severance of relations, 


President Pitzer was then asked to 


comment on the fact that listed among 
"voluntary organizations" officially regis- 
tered at Stanford there is the "LDS (Lat- 
ter Day Saints) Students i Association." 
And University regulations allow only 
those organizations "whose purposes and 
procedures are not inconsistent with the 
goals and standards of the University." 


"Athletes have no choice of the teams 


they compete with," he explained, "While 
the presence of a voluntary organization 
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on campus might have a similar effect, it 
is more voluntary." 


BUT ISN'T there infinitely more dis- 


cussion of Mormon doctrine on the Stan- 
ford Campus by the LSD Students Associ- 
ation than by any visiting BYU basketball 
players? 


"I'm not sure that's true," replied Pit- 


zer. (Mormon boys are renowned for their 
missionary zeal. But there are few if any 
reports of then- using basketball halftimes 
to proselytize, or trying to preach while 
struggling for rebounds.) 


Stanford has more than 200 LDS stu- 


dents and a dozen faculty members, in- 
cluding Bishop Henry Eyring, a professor 
in the School of Business. Joseph C. Mu- 
ren, who the University officially recog- 
nizes as the LDS representative on Stan- 
ford's United Ministry staff, told this 
writer: 


"We are just as zealous as the Campus 


Crusade for Christ! 75 per cent of our 
married students and 25 per cent of our 
single students are experienced mis- 
sionaries. And the LDS Students Associ- 
ation is the official organization of the 
LDS Church on the Stanford campus." 


In discussing Stanford's BYU ban, Mr. 


Muren went on to say: "We have had 
three conversations with President Pitzer 
and ten conversations with Mr. Wyman 
(Assistant to the President)." 


APPARENTLY THESE conversations 


were fruitful — as far as Mormons on the 
Stanford campus were concerned — if not 
Mormons on the BYU campus. For despite 
the fact that the controversial LSD racial 
doctrine (as held and preached, by the 
"zealous" Stanford Mormons) has not 
changed, the LDS Students Association is 
still recongized by Stanford — as is the 
official status of Mr. Muren. 


As for the. rule requiring that all such 


campus organizations must have "pur- 
poses not inconsistent with the goals and 
standards of the University," Pitzer ex- 
plained: 
•' 


"We have not made a very strict inter- 


pretation of that rule. In fact we have 
been very loose in its interpretation." 


Had Stanford been willing to be con- 


sistent in its banning of Mormon organiza- 
tions, the resulting pressure might have 
struck a decisive blow on behalf of a grow- 
ing number of Mormons who deplore the 
racial doctrine (including Hugh' Brown, 
one of the Church's highest ranking lead- 
ers,'and former Secretary of the Interior 
Stuart Udall.) 


Any such change is dependent upon a 


direct revelation from God to 95-year-old 
, Pres. David 0. McKay, who has written 
that "Negroes are not entitled to the full 
blessings of the Gospel." 


But one of McKay's predecessors had 


just such a divine revelation: that polyga- 
my was wrong (within months of the U.S. 
Supreme Court decision upholding the 
anti-polygamy statutes). 


This effect of the Supreme Court, how- 


ever, can hardly be compared to the in- 
consistency of Stanford's banning of dis- 
tant athletes but not resident missionaries. 
And President Pitzer has already "apolo- 
gized" to President McKay (text of this 
letter was not available) — even though, 
notably, continuing the severance of rela- 
tions with off campus Mormon institutions. 


(Copyright Chronical Publishing Co. 
1969( 
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A New Kind of Pasta Dinner 


by LOTS SEILER 


A new twist to an old favorite can liven 


up a family's appetite. 


Mrs. Richard V. Henry of 279 Rosewood 


Ave., Buffalo Grove, found this out when 
she served her time-worn Italian spaghetti 
sauce over sea shell macaroni. The sea 
shells were different enough from the or- 
dinary pasta to revive her family's inter- 
est in what could have been "just another 
spaghetti dinner," 


Not that the Henry family isn't fond of 


spaghetti; they've always enjoyed it made 
from a recipe that dates back to Mr. Hen- 
ry's Italian grandmother. But the sea 
shells gave this old dish a new dimension. 


Dolores Henry likes the ease with which 


the sauce is prepared, and she simplified 
the original recipe even further by substi- 
tuting tomato puree for the usual canned 
tomatoes and tomato paste. 


COMBINED WITH ground beef and on- 


ion and seasoned with oregano and garlic, 
the tomato sauce must simmer several 
hours. The longer it simmers, the better 
the flavors will blond, 


"The flavor improves even more if it is 


made a day or two ahead," Dolores com- 
mented. 


She serves the sea shells and the sauce 


in separate bowls, letting everyone help 
themselves. If the two were combined, the 
sauce would too readily be absorbed by 
the shells. Parmesan cheese adds the fin- 
ishing touch. 


To further stimulate interest in this Ital- 


ian dinner, Dolores recommends creating 
the proper atmosphere by use of a red 
checked tablecloth, candles and Chianti 
wine. A tossed salad and garlic bread are 
appropriate accompaniments. 


ANOTHER OF THIS good cook's spe- 


cialties is an appealing vegetable dish 
called French Epicurean Peas — acquired 
in Germany from an American girl. 


Dolores lived in Germany for 1% years 


while her husband was stationed there 
with the U.S. Army. 


"We always exchanged recipes over the 


luncheon table," Dolores explained, She 
liked this one so much that, 12 years later, 
it is still her favorite 


"It has a marvelous aroma while cook- 


Ing, and tastes-even better," she com- 
mented, 


A dressy dish, it combines canned peas 


and sauteed mushrooms with a rich bacon 
and onion-flavored cream sauce. The peas 
may be served in Swedish timbale cases 
or a vegetable dish. 


DOLORES HAS ALSO turned the mix- 


ture into a casserole and taken it with her 
to the monthly supper club to which she 
and her husband belong, doubling the rec- 
ipe for a large crowd. It may be reheated 
this way, and makes an elegant accom- 
paniment for steak or ham. 


Strictly American is a favorite recipe 


which she acquired from a friend in Na- 
perville. 


"This is an irresistible dessert," Dolores 


said, "and I knew I wanted the recipe the 
minute I tasted it." 


Her friends now react much the same 


way when Dolores serves this pineapple- 
flavored cheese cake to them. 


Baked in a spring-form pan or pie tin, 


the cake has a graham cracker crust, 
rich, pineapple-flavored cream cheese fill- 
ing and smooth, sour cream topping. It is 
refrigerated until served. 


THE PINEAPPLE adds a refreshing 


note to this creamy dessert, which is ideal 
for club meetings and coffee parties. 


Always hopeful that there will be a few 


pieces left oVer for them are the Henrys' 
four children: Kim, 13; Mike, 12; Kathy, 
11; and Jeannine, 4. 


Suburban 


Living 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE FAMILY*^ 


Hello Hostess 


Please Guests with Cheese 


by MARY KAY MARSH 


After all the season's complicated cook- 


ing and elaborate entertaining, we some- 
times feel that the most over-stuffed ob- 
ject in town is — us! Today, then, we sug- 
gest a tasty return to the Simple Life — 
with a simple-for-the-wife Cheese Tasting 
Party to entertain a few of your favorite 
couples. This is one of the simplest parties 
you can give, especially if you received an 
assortment of cheeses as a Christmas pre- 
sent. 


It's instant hospitality — just add 


friends, All you have to provide Is a varie- 
ty of cheeses and crackers, plus liquid re- 
freshments (coffee, perhaps, or a wine 
punch). 


Your cheese to please should include six 


or seven kinds, offering an array of taste 
contrasts You might start with a sharp 
chcddar; Danish blue; Swiss; gouda; lie- 
derkranz and/or camembert; and at least 
one special spread or cheese ball. Other 
s t a n d a r d favorites include roquefort, 
muenster and gruyere. Then there are 
endless varieties for more sophisticated 
palates, such as pert du snlut, prie and 
gjetost. 


ROOM TEMPERATURE is recommend- 


ed, so do take your cheese out of the re- 
frigerator about an hour before your 


guests arrive. Arrange the cheeses on a 
board or platter, with an assortment of 
crackers and crusty breads. 


For an international flavor, serve an as- 


sortment of foreign cheeses and stick a 
flag in each one to designate its country of 
origin, In any event, do a bit of homework 
before your party, Read up on cheeses so 
that you know a bit about the kinds you're 
serving. 


Whether you offer imported or domestic 


varieties, you're sure to find that your 
Cheese Tasting is the easiest party ever — 
and one of the most successful. 


» 
* 
* 


Your gourmet friends might enjoy a 


Tasting Tournament at your cheese tas- 
ting, For this, you blindfold each con- 
testant and feed him a sampling bite o 
cheese. He then tries to name the cheese, 
This is much more difficult, obviously, if 
he hasn't seen your cheeseboard first, or if 
you buy small quantities of different ex- 
otic varieties to present a leal challenge. 


* 
* 
* 


AFTER THE HOLIDAYS, we hope that 


all you "organization women" will take a 
moment to congratulate yourselves on 
your group's Christmas philanthropies. 
You certainly should feel proud, and right- 
ly so, of all that you've accomplished. 


But wouldn't it be nice to keep that 
heart-warming glow of giving all year 
round? That's why we'd like to suggest 
that all of you who do so much in your 
women's clubs and organizations make a 
New Year's Resolution now to emphasize 
Creative Kindness all through 1970. 


And what is Creative Kindness? The 


best answer is to give you an example or 
so. For instance, a Texas reader writes 
that her sorority group members work as 
volunteers at the cerebral palsy clinic. 
Each member "adopts" the birthday of a 
regular patient. On "B" day, that member 
furnishes refreshments, favors, balloons 
and decorations as a "packaged birthday 
party" for her special patient. 


We also laud and applaud the Pan- 


hellenic Council in a nearby city for con- 
tributing $25 to each of the local high 
schools. School counselors use the money 
as a "discretionary fund" to meet small 
emergency needs, such as lunch money or 
the price of a ticket to the basketball 
game. Teens often repay later, thus creat- 
ing a revolving fund. 


So what does Creative Kindness cost? 


Not much in money — as little as a few 
dollars to give a cerebral palsied child a 
happy birthday, or to give a high school 
student a bit of social security. But it does 
require a thoughtful, generous heart. And 
that's something only you and others who 
share your concern can give. 


Happy New Year! 


Cooking isn't Dolores' only creative out- 


let; she also does ceramic painting. In ad- 
dition, she volunteers one day each week 
as a gym teacher's aid at St. Mary's 
School and works part time at Montgom- 
ery Ward's. 


ITALIAN SPAGHETTI 


IVz pounds ground chuck 


1 large onion, chopped 
1 large can Contadina heavy puree 
1 level teaspoon oregano 
1 clove garlic, chopped fine 
% teaspoon sugar 


Little onion salt 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Sea shell macaroni (No. 22) 
Parmesan cheese 


Saute meat and onion. Add remaining 


ingredients. Simmer, covered, three hours 
or longer. Stir occasionally. 


Serve over sea shell macaroni and 


sprinkle with parmesan cheese. Serves 6 
to 8. 


FRENCH EPICUREAN PEAS 


4 slices bacon, chopped 
1 tablespoon chopped onion 
1 tablespoon eniched flour 
1 No. 2 can (ZVz cups) peas, drained 
1 cup light cream or evaporated milk 
1 cup chopped fresh mushrooms 
2 tablespoons butter or margarine 


Salt and pepper to taste 
Partially fry bacon; add onion and cook 


until soft and yellow. 


Blend in flour. Add peas and cream and 


cook until thick, stirring occasionally. 


Cook mushrooms in butter for five min- 


utes. Stir into peas and season. 


Serve in Swedish timbale cases or from 


a casserole or vegetable dish. Serves. 6. 


CHEESE CAKE 


IVz cups graham cracker crumbs 
1/3 cup soft butter 


3 tablespoons sugar 
Mix ingredients together and press into 


the bottom and sides of a 9-inch pie tin, or 
in the bottom of a spring-form pan. 


Prepare the following filling: 
2 large packages cream cheese 
% cup sugar 
2 eggs 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 large can crushed pineapple, drained 


Cream the cheese and sugar together 


until smooth. Beat in eggs" and vanilla. 
Add drained pineapple and blend in- 
gredients together. 


Pour into crust and bake 20 minutes at 


375 degrees. Cool for one hour. 


Prepare the following topping: 


1 pint commercial sour cream 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
3 tablespoons sugar 


Mix ingredients together. Spread over 


cooled cake. Return to oven and bake 10 
minutes at 375 degrees. Cool and then re- 
frigerate until served. Serves 8 to 10. 


A NEW IDEA FOR the New Year is 
the use of sea shell macaroni as the 
pasta for an Italian spaghetti sauce. 


Spice Pumpkin 


Spice pumpkin for an unusual hot vege- 


table to serve with roast turkey or ham. 
For 4 servings, mix in top of double boiler 
2 cups of canned, or cooked and mashed, 
pumpkin, % cup of brandy, 2 tablespoons 
of butter or margarine, and salt to taste. 
Beat in % teaspoon of cinnamon and 1/8 
teaspoon of cloves with 1 tablespoon of 
sugar to bring out and blend the other food 
flavors. Cook, uncovered, over boiling wa- 
ter about 30 minutes, or until brandy is 
absorbed. Or cook over direct heat, 
stirring constantly. 


Mrs. Richard V. Henry of Buffalo 
Grove makes the flavorful sauce by an 
authentic Italian recipe. 


Mostly for Men 


by CHARLES E. FLYNN 


So you want to lose some weight after 


the round of holiday parties and fancy 
foods' Well, it isn't always as painful as 
you think. One can have a lot of fun cook- 
ing unusual dishes which are low in ca- 
lorie counts. 


At my wife's insistence, although I 


didn't really need to lose the pounds (it 
says here), I've been preparing well-bal- 
anced meals, filling, satisfying and helpful 
in restoring shape 


One of my favorites is this broiled chick- 


en with either pineapple or peaches sur- 
rounded by broiled mushrooms This is 
how it's done Cut in half a 2%-pound 
broiler Sprinkle with garlic salt and pap- 
rika. Rub into skin 


Place the chicken halves into a large 


flat dish and pour over a marinade of 1/3 
cup of soy sauce, 2 tablespoons fresh lem- 
on juice and 1/8 teaspoon of garlic powder. 
Allow chicken to marinate for 2 hours 
turning occasionally to cover 


WHEN READY TO cook, preheat your 


broiler and place the chicken skin side up 
on the broiling pan and cook 10 minutes, 
then turn and cook 15 minutes using mari- 


nade as a baste. Prepare fresh pineapple 
chunks (one-half a pineapple) or use 4 
slices of non-caloric pack of canned pine- 
apple or peaches. 


Also wash 8 large mushrooms and stem. 


When you turn the chicken back to skin 
side up, place the pineapple or peaches on 
top and the mushrooms around the edges. 
Broil another 10 to 15 minutes, if neces- 
sary reducing heat slightly to avoid burn- 
ing chicken. Use only the baste on the 
chicken, fruit and mushrooms 


You may eat one-half chicken and half 


the mushrooms and fruit with no concern 
about having too many calories For des- 
sert here's a baked apple recipe that's so 
simple you won't believe how good it is. 


CORE 4 LARGE baking apples (Rome 


Beauty, Black Stem, Jonathan or other 
good cooking apple) and peel a small 
crown off the top Sprinkle the peeled area 
with cinnamon, then turn down into a bak- 
ing pan and add an 8-ounce can or bottle 
of diet cola or diet black cherry soda. 


Bake in a moderate oven until apples 


are soft. You can have one apple for des- 
sert and save the other for next morning's 
breakfast. 


Eggnog: Traditional Holiday Drink 


Eggnog, that tasty egg and milk con- 


coction associated with yuletide festivities 
since colonial days, apparently had its ori- 
gin in an English beverage known as sack- 


Sack-posset, a milk and egg drink made 


with ale or with s ack, a dry wine from the 
Canary Islands or Spain, was basically a 
hot beverage. 


Earliest references to American eggnog 


indicate it was made with rum. But bran- 
dy, whiskey, sherry, wine, ale and cider 
also have been used. And because sack- 
posset had a tendency to curdle, it's not 
surprising the American colonists pre- 
ferred their eggnog cold. 


Today "no holiday party is considered 


complete unless guests exchange toasts 
with eggnog. And all the work has been 
taken out of the making with the ready-to- 
serve non-alcoholic eggnog available fnm 
dairy or food store. 
' Eggnog also can be used as the base for 
any number of creams or sauces that will 
turn an ordinary dessert into something 
special. It also adds new flavor zest to 
desserts such as Angel's Food Chocolate 
Eggnog Cake and Black Bottom Eggnog, 
Pie. 


Here is the basic recipe for American 


Eggnog and some other delightful recipes 
that make use of this traditional holiday 
beverage. 
, j 
* 
', ' 


• AMERICAN EGGNOG 


Beat 12 egg yolks until light; beat in % 


pound sugar till mixture is thick. Stir in 1 
quart milk and a fifth of rum. Chill 3 
hours, pour into punch bowl. Fold in 1 
quart heavy cream, stiffly whipped. Chill 1 
hour, dust with nutmeg. (Serves 24). 


Quick Recipe: Use eggnog mix from 


your dairy; add 12 ounces rum to 1 quart 
of mix. Fold in 1 cup heavy cream 
whipped. Chill; add nutmeg. (Serves 12). 


ANGEL'S FOOD CHOCOLATE 


EGGNOG CAKE 


(Spring form pan, 9-inch) 


1 baked chocolate angel food cake 
2 cups dairy eggnog 
1 package (6 ox.) semi-sweet 


chocolate pieces 


1 tablespoon (1 envelope) 


unfavored gelatin 


]/4 cup milk 
1 cup whipping cream whipped 
In a saucepan, over low heat stirring 


constantly, bring eggnog almost to a sim- 
mering temperature. Add chocolate pieces 
and stir until melted. Soften gelatin in 
milk. Stir into eggnog until thoroughly dis- 
solved. Cool. When mixture begins to 
thicken, fold in whipped cream. 


Cut 8 pieces of cake about the size of 


lady; fingers and stand around the sides of 
pan at even intervals. Slice angel food 
cake into strips of cake % inch thick. Line 
the bottom of spring form pan with a layer 
of cake which will be Vt inch thick. 


Pour gelatin mixture over the bottom 


layer of cake. Alternate layers of cake and 


filling ending with a thin covering of filling 
on top Refrigerate until set 
% 


Remove side of pan. 


Remove side of pan. Decorate around 


the top of cake with Eggnog Icing. Also 
spread icing down between the chocolate 
angel lady fingers. 


EGGNOG FROSTING 


2 tablespoons butter 
5 teaspoons flour 


Dash of salt 


% cup dairy eggnog 
y* cup (% stick) butter 
2 cups sifted confectioners sugar 
% teaspoon vanilla 


In a saucepan melt butter; remove from 


heat and blend in flour and salt to form a 
smooth paste. Gradually stir in eggnog; 
then heat, stirring constantly, until mix- 
ture thickens. Chill. In mixing bowl cream 
butter; blend in confectioners sugar and 
vanilla. Gradually add chilled eggnog mix- 
ture. Makes enough to frost three 8 or 
9-mch layers. 


BLACK BOTTOM 


EGGNOG PIE 


Pie pan, 9-inch 
Preheated 300 degree oven 
Crust; 
1% cups crushed gingersnaps 


6 tablespoons butter, melted 


Filling: 


1 tablespoon (1 envelope) 


unflavored gelatin 


% cup water 
2 cups dairy eggnog 


1/3 cup sugar 


2 tablespoons cornstarch 
l-i teaspoon salt 
VA squares (1% oz.) unsweetened 


chocolate, melted 


1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 teaspoon rum extract 
1 cup whipping cream 


Topping: 


1 cup whipping cream 
% cup confectioners sugar 
% square (% oz ) unsweetened 


chocolate, grated" 


For crust: Mix gingersnap crumbs and 


butter thoroughly. Press firmly into pan 
and bake 5 minutes. Cool. 


For filling: Sprinkle gelatin on water to 


soften 
In a saucepan heat eggnog to 


scalding. Mix sugar, cornstarch and salt; 
stir slowly into eggnog. Cook, stirring con- 
stantly, until mixture thickens. Remove 
from heat and stir in softened gelatin until 
dissolved. 


Divide filling in half. Add chocolate and 


vanilla to one part and pour into crust. Let 
remaining half cool; then add rum ex- 
tract. 


Whip cream until stiff; fold rum-fla- 


vored filling into it. Spoon over chocolate 
layer. Chill. 


For topping: Whip cream until stiff; fold 


in sugar. Spread over pie and sprinkle 
with grated chocolate. 
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A New Ring for the New Year 


Marcla 


Lemke 


Carol Beth 


Smith 


Marcia Lemke has become engaged to 


Ronald Bottonl, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kllpfel of Bochester, N.Y., accord- 
ing to an announcement by her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Lemke. 138 S. Cedar 
St., Palatine. 


_ Miss Lemke was graduated from Pala- 
tine High School and is a secretary for 
Square D Company, Park Ridge. Her 
fiance is in the U.S. Navy stationed aboard 
the U.S.S. Goldsborough at Pearl Hearbor. 


No wedding date has been set. 


The engagement of Carol Beth Smith to 


Ronald Dean Krantz, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur L. Krantz of Wheeling, is an- 
nounced by her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold C. Smith, 305 £. Higgins Road, Elk 
Grove Village. 


The wedding is planned for next June. 


Miss Smith is a dental assistant for Dr. 


J. W. Baker In Arlington Heights, and her 
fiance is in production control at Cartri- 
senl, Wheeling. 


Mr. and Mrs. John King Gooch of 126 S. 


Kenilworth, Mount Prospect, have an- 
nounced the engagement of their daughter 
Nancy Elizabeth to Steven Scott Fuller, 
son of the Elwin C. Fullers of Edina, 
Minn. 


A September '70 wedding is planned. 


Miss Gooch is a senior at the College of 


St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn., and her 
fiance attends the University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis. 


Suburban 


Living 


Especially for the Family 


Father's Role Is PWP Topic 


"The Diminishing Role of the Father" 


will be the topic for Friday evening's 
meeting of Northwest Suburban Chapter 
168, 
Parents Without Partners. Robert 


Michalsen, director of instruction for 
School District 89 in Glen EUyn, will be 
the guest speaker. 


There will be a discussion period follow- 


ing his talk. 


AOPi Honors Leadership 


Hoses in cheery Christmas red graced 


the December meeting of Alpha Omicron 
Pi's Northwest Suburban Alumnae Chap- 
ter. They were given to charter members 
and presidents of the local chapter during 
a celebration commemorating AOPi's na- 
tional Founder's Day on Dec, 8. 


Mis. George Vitoux of Arlington Heights 


and Mrs. David Dole of Des Plaines were 
honoted both as charter members and as 
past presidents. 


AMONG CHARTER members attending 


were Mrs John Allen and Mrs. Martin 


Voise, both of Arlington Heights. Current 
president Mrs. Laurence Frerk of Arling- 
ton Heights and past presidents Mrs. Rob- 
ert Juckett of Park Ridge and Mrs. W. R. 
Mottweiler of Mount Prospect also re- 
ceived recognition. 


AOPi was founded in 1897. The local 


chapter started as a club in 1952 and went 
to chapter status in 1956. 


Other special events on the women's 


schedule are a coffee for AOPi collegians 
Tuesday at the home of Mrs. Frerk and a 
dinner dance next Feb. 14 at Old Orchard 
Country Club. 


STAR GAZEK 


ARIIS 
. 21 


18-19-36-39 
60-64-76 


TAURUS 
\ APR. 20 


20 


1- 5-14-16 
r53-6l-72 . 
GEMINI 


20 


?- 3-20-25 


CANCER 


' 


. 21 


1- 6- 9-35 


/42-43-69 


VIRGO 


AUG- 
SEPT. 22 


?>23-27-29-52 
5^54-73-74 


M 
if 


JM 
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-By CLAY R. POLLAN- 
Your Daily Activit/ GuWe 
According to the Stars. 


To develop message for Monday, 
read words corresponding to numbers 
of your Zodiac birth sign. 


1 A 
2 Everything 
3Good 
4 Unexpected 
5 Chance 
6 Seems 
7 There's 
8 Romance 
9 To 
10 Time 
11 Focus 
12 Difficulties 
13 Your 
14 Meeting 
15 Possible 
16 Could 
17 Attention 
ISWotch 
19 Out 
20 In 
21 To 
22 Could 
23 The 
24 Money 
25 The ' 
26 Con 
27 Money 
28 Find 
29 Tide 
30 Your 


31 You're 
32 Likely 
33 Impressive 
34 To 
35 Come 
36 For 
37 Be 
38 Saved 
39 Road 
40 Personality 
41 Now 
42 To 
43 A 
44 On 
45 Attracts 
46 Urgent 
47 Rise 


61 To 
62 Social 
63 A 
64 Bad 
65Nev/ 
66 Interesting 
67 At 
68 Savings 
69 Standstill 
70 Members 
71 Life 
72 Romance 
73 Your 
74 Direction 
75 Of 
76 Surfacing 
Z?§y 


48 Long-awaited 78 Repairing 
49 Bargains 
50 Air 
51 In 
52 Flows 
53 Lead 
54 In 
55 Meet 
56 To 
57 Start 
58 An 
59 For 
60 Repairs 


\ 


-MQg)Good (gp Adverse 


79 You 
80 Financial 
81 Or 
82 Study 
83 Inspiring 
84 Opposite 
85 Perhaps 
86 Program 
87 Servicing 
88 Requirement: 
£9 Individual 
90 Sex 


12/29 


Neutral 


LIBRA 


SEfT. 23 


OCT. 
15-21-28-4 
49-67-68 


SCORPIO 


OCT. 
23 


SAGITTARIUS 
NOV. 22 
DEC. 21 
S-lO-SS-STVy 
63-65-82-86^ 


CAPRICORN 
DEC. 22. 
JAN. 19 
30-33-40-45/O 
70.75-84.90VS 


AQUARIUS 


JAN. 20 


FEB. 11 


31-32-34-55' 


PISCES 


MAR. 


4-12-22-47/5 
51-62-71 


Cleaning 


Specials 


DRESSES 


«J Jouth tlmhunt M. (HI. 83), DM Halm 


(briwNfl AlgMtquIr, t DmiMln) MMM 437-7141 


HOUMi MM, • M. 9 a m. • 10 p.m. M. 7 «,m. • I mjm. 


OMN Sundays V to 5 


Mr. Michalsen has a master's degree 


from the University of Chicago and took 
further studies at the University of Maine 
and at New York State University. He has 
taught every grade through college and 
was principal of Ridge School, Elk Grove 
Village, before going to Glen Ellyn. 


PARENTS WITHOUT Partners is a non- 


profit organization devoted to the interests 
of single parents and their children. Any- 
one wishing further details on the local 
group may call 358-2924 or write PWP, 
Inc., Box 472, Palatine. 


They are also welcome at the Friday 


evening meetings in the Knights of Colum- 
bus Hall, 15 N. Hickory, Arlington Heights. 
The programs begin at 8:15. 


Clinic Night for 
Dental Nurses 


Clinic Night for the Northwest Suburban 


Dental Assistants is slated for Tuesday, 
Jan. 13, at the Holiday Inn, 200 E. Rand 
Road, Mount Prospect. 


A social hour begins at 7 p.m., followed 


by dinner at 7:30 and the clinic at 8. Clini- 
cians include Barbara Flemming, Donna 
Miller and Marion Folgers. 


CLO JOHNS WILL present a demonstra- 


tion on sterilization of instruments, and 
Margaret Keller, education chairman, will 
show the group how to make a bridge 
cleaner. "Telephone Tactics" will be the 
topic of Carmelita Valha, publicity chair- 
man. 


Billboard 


i' Marilyn 


Marchetta 


Miss Marilyn Marchetta's engagement 


to Michael Lee Emigh, son of the Arthur 
Van Emighs of Kankakee, is announced by 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Rocco March- 
etta, 707 Dresser Drive, Mount Prospect. 


'No wedding date has been set. 
Miss Marchetta is a graduate of Pros- 


pect High School, and both she and her 
fiance attend the University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. She is a junior there and Mr. Emigh 
will be graduated this January. 


Deborah Jean Johnson 


Mr. and Mrs. John L. Johnson of 1028 


Valley Stream Drive, Wheeeling, announce 
the engagement of their daughter, Debo- 
rah Jean to Stephen C, Wilkening, son of 
the Clayton Wilkenings of Lincolnshire. 


A June '70 wedding date has been set. 
Miss Johnson is a graduate of Wheeling 


High School and works in Des Flames. 
Her fiance attends Harper Junior College. 


(Organizations wishing to list non-commercial 
cvcnli In the Billboard calendar may do so by 
telephoning pertinent data to Genie Campbell at 
3M-J300, Ext 270 ) 


Continuing Events 


Countryside Art Gallery presents a Min- 


iature Art Exhibit now through Jan. 7, 
407 N. Vail, Arlington Heights. 


How Much To Buy 


"How much beef should I allow per 


serving?" This is a question homemakers 
often ask. 


Here's a guide for boneless beef such as 


boneless round steak, ground beef, stew/ 
meat and rolled roast, allow V* pound per 
serving. 


For beef with average amount of bone 


such as bone-in roasts and steaks allow 1/3 
to % pound per serving; beef with more 
bone, as short ribs, allow % to 1 pound per 
serving. 


PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS 


Movie 


Roundup 


ARLINGTON — Arlington Heights — 255- 


2125 -"Oliver" (G) 


CATLOW — Harrington — 381-0777 — 


"The Sterile Cuckoo" (M) 


CINEMA - Mount Prospect - "101 Dal- 


matians" (G) plus "Hang Your Hat on 
The Wind" (G) 


GOLF MILL — Nlles — 296-4500 — 


Theatre 1: "Butch Cassidy & The Sun- 
dance Kid" (M) Theatre 2: "Funny 
Girl" (G) 


PROSPECT — Mount Prospect — 253-7435 


— "Krakatoa East of Java" (G) 


RANDHURST CINEMA — Randhurst Cen- 


ter — 392-9393 — "Alice's Restaurant" 
(R) 


THUNDERBIRD — Hoffman Estates — 


894-6000 — "Butch Cassidy and The Sun- 
dance Kid" (M) plus "Planet of the 
Apes" (G) 


YORK Elmhurst — 834-0675 — "101 Dal- 


matians" (G) plus "Hang Your Hat On 
The Wind" (G) 


Movie Rating guide 


The Movie Rating Guide is a service of 


filmmakers and theaters under the Mo- 
tion Picture Code of Seli-Regulation. 


'G) Suggested for GENERAL audience. 
(M) Suggested for MATURE audiences; 


parental discretion advised 


(R) RESTRICTED: persons under 16 


not admitted unless accompanied by par- 
en or adult guardian. 


(X) Persons under 18 not admitted un- 


der any circumstances. 


New Fabrics Used 
In Sport Shirts 


For cruise and Southern resortwear this 


year, sport shirts are featuring luxury fab- 
rics like velvet, satin, taffeta, brocade and 
moire. Prints are the coming important 
dress and business shirt "look" with pat- 
terns ranging from block print types 
through geometries to splashy florals. 


POODLES — DO* CARI 


HZ-4551 
MLlSTARIt, 1921 Kni Kcri 


Arllntton H«l(lltJ, Illlnoii 80004 
Grooming, Ixxrdlni, Poodln — HOM Kiln* 


STUD SIRVICI 


YORKSHIRE TERRIER AKC ___________________ .259-6076 


Pupptei occ«slon«lly, Ail. Htt. M. 


BASENJI PUPPIES 


AFRICAN URKLESS, Champion Sired . .....359-0262 


$125 to $150 — Exctl. for Apartments 


HORSES IOARDED 


HI11TOP STABIE 
35B-3461 


135 E. lako Cook lid., Pilatlm 
Vi ml. W. of Rind — Indoor Areni 


ARIPETS 


PIT SHOP 


..CL 54434 


IIAGLI STUD SIRVICI 


CHAMPION SIRE 


MM Pupplu for Sill 


..439-OH4 


1612 W N W Hwy., Arl. Hts.. Sm. Animilj 
Dog & Cat Acccs. - Fish, Aquariums * Supplies 


PERSIAN It SIAMESE STUD SERVICE 


LOCATED IN ARLINGTON AREA 
259-7124 


Boirdlnf — C»ll for Appolntmnt 


fneraue Safe* ... LIST NOW in Paddock's 


PET CENTER column 


Our readers ire waiting to be introduced to your pet sales, service or 
merchandise. The column live* our readers quick access to vital informa- 
tion. For listing in Paddock's PET CENTER, call Miss Williams, 
394-2300 .. . Other headings available, or we'll create one individually 
suited to your needs. Call 394-2300 now lor low-cost advertising at. its 


**" Enjoy your 


Year's Eve 


KRISTOF'S WHEELING MANOR 


1 44 North Milwaukee Avenue 
WHEELING - one block north of Dundee Rd. 


SEE US 


TO GET A HEAD 


M 
^tV,. 
^vc.-, 


H Your Hair Isn't 
BECOMING To „. 
You, 
You Should •«! 


Be COMING To 


WIGS;, 
100% Human Hair or Ka ***" 
nekelan Wonder Wig 
FOR 


• - 
., 
Gen s 


Wig Studio 


334-336 E. Lake St. 


ADDISON 


Hours: Wed , Fri. & Sat. 9-5 


Tues &Thurs 12-8 


Closed Monday 
834-1963 


PIXIE WIG s^ooONLY *35°° 
WIGLET 
$&» oNi.v'8" 


CASCADED «ONLY »17" 


HEAD in earl/ 
for Appointment 


Be a Queen of Your 
Castle with a Glam- 
ourous Hair-do by 
GERI'S 
~ 


T; # ;resh and clean as a 
j 
f * 
v 
-, 


:^ * wmter-tfme breeze 


'&, CLEANERS 


Just like winter cleans the air 


and leaves it smelling so nice, 


our dry cleaning does the 


same for your clothes. We do 


expert cleaning on every gar- 
ment. Come on, enjoy the 
feeling of that sparkling air. 


See why so many of your 


neighbors rely on us for all 
their cleaning needs! 


Prompt 
Pickup 


PROSPECT HEIGHTS .CL 5-6174 


7 H. Elmhurst Rd. (Kt. 83 6 McDonald Rd.) 


ML PROSPECT . CL 5-4600 


x 
662 £. Horthwtsl Hwy. 


20 Years ... the Choice of Xortkiuesl Suburban Families 


SayHAPPY 
NEW YEAR 


* * * * 


in a mean: 
ingful 
way 


Choose from our large 


assortment of 
AMERICAN 
GREETINGS' 
NEW*YEAR'S 
CARDS****** 


MONACO DRUGS 


1828 N. Arlington Hts. Rd. 


(Cor. Arl. Hts. Rd. & Palatine Rd.} 


Arlington Heights 


259-1050 


237 Irving Park Rd. 


Streamwood 
837-2361 


7] 


^jjlif!*^ 
73*^ ^^ ?fe*2^^ 


*&*fiv*!fi<i^^ 


Jewel's Shelves 


Are Filled With Low 


Miracle Prices 


Like These! 


ifi^ 
lion Soupr 


lib. 
On. 


ines 


«-CHIRRY 


rgarme 


Soft Margarine 


MtoOUKIS 
Baited Butter 
mCROCKER 
oodle Almondine 
moked Oysters 


33C 
45C 


33C 


19 
C 


46C 
56C 


49c 


iNTICING-RIPE 
• 
jff\r 


Pined Jumbo Olives te 52 
Snack Peppers lr 41c 


.i- 
^ 
feach Preserves 


4TICINC-JUMBO , 
lipe Olives 
Cherries w/Stems 
PfciDi OF SPAIN 
x 


Stuffed Olives 


8 '/a or 
Con 


Jar 


Pitted Dates 


?SUNSW£IT 
i Prunes 
Minute Rice 


16 01. 


Applesauce 
HUNT-SNACK-PACK 
Fruit Cup 
HUNT,' 
Diced Peaches 


ioiLMONTI 
: Fruits for Salads 
' THANK YOU-WHOLE 
Spiced Peaches 


RTHANKYOU-GRIIN 
Kiefer Pears 
OCLMONTi-CHUNKS 
Pineapple in Juice 
HAWAIIAN 
Grape Punch 
srokiLY 
Gatorade 
worrs 
Apple Juice 
LIIIY ' 
Tomato Juice 


|HUNTS 
Tomato Juic 


5'Aoi. 


Can 


28 m. 
Can • 


"Can 


46 or 
/ Can 


32 01. 


Btl. 


32 01. 
Can 


PLANNING A CELEBRATION FOR NEW YEAR'S? 


Jewel Has Your Festive Favorite 


If you're planning a gat-to- 


gether for New Year's Eve . 
you'll want to look over the wide 
selection of festive foods that'll do 
their part to help you welcome in 
the new year. 


GOOD THR 


DEC. 31ST 


Hawaiian 


Punch 


Stop in today - you'll find 


bargains on snacks, beverages 
... meats and of course many 
fresh and delicious items from 
Jewel's Chef's Kitchen and Pastry 
Shop. Hurry in today — won'tyou? 


U.S.D.A. CHOICE 


BONELESS-ROLLED 


LB. 


U.S.D.A. CHOICE 
Sirloin 
Steak 


U.S.D.A. CHOICE 


TAIL-LESS 


orterhouse 


Steak 


Produce Market 


mm 


Strawberries 


Cauliflower 


Pastry 


26 or 
- -Jar,' 


••. 
^ 


^12«u 
* JorV 


$A?ii~swirr 
Cherry Peppers 
AUNTJANi 
,, \ 


Sweet Pickles; 
VLAS1C 
Butter Chips 
BOND-TINY . 
Dill Pickles 
VLAStC 
Polish Dills 
HflNZ 
Ketchup 
PILLSBURY 
Flour 
DUNCAN HINES 
Spice Cake Mix 


BETTY CROCKER-CAKE MIX 
German Chocolate1'^ 
PILLS8URY-COCONUT 
, 


Pecan Frosting 
7£;? 


AAAZOLA 
Cooking Oil 
£ 


POMP6IAN 
Olive Oil 
te 


JELLO 
Vanilla Pudding % 
KOSTO 
Chocolate Pudding p^: 
YUMMY- R£D 
- 


Cherry Gelatin 
J£ 


Box 


GOODTHR 


DEC.31ST 


NOON HOUR 


IN WINE SAUCE OR SOUR CREAM 


SNAP-E-TOM , 
Tomato Drink 
PUNTERS 
, 
Mixed Nuts 
PLANTERS 
Cashews 
JEWEL 
Mixed Nuts 
NESTEA-PURE 
Instant Tea 
BUDLONG 
! " 


Cucumber Slices 
ALLSWEET 
Margarine 


BLUE BONNET 
Margarine 
PARKAY 
Margarine 
GOOD LUCK 
Margarine 
SOUTHERN ROLL 
x 
Margarine 
Margarine 
MAZOtA 
< 
Margarine 
IMPIRIAL-^DIET , , , 
Margarine 
JIEWEt MAID-CORN OIL 
Margarine 


GOODTHRU 
DEC. 31ST. 
GOOD THR 


DEC. 31ST. 


JEWEL AAAID 
Crunch Cake 


EACH 


Alka Seltzerc 
Pretzel Twists 


C 
Sandw 


AVAILABLE ONLY IN JEWEL PASTRY SHOPS! 
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Fenton Drops Two at Aurora 
Lost (Four Times) Weekend for Area 


ULF BERGE, 1968 German Student 
champion, will be one of the featured 
performers tonight as the touring all- 
star gymnastics club of West Germany 
demonstrates their skills in the Arling- 
ton High School gymnasium. The dual 


meet with the University of Illinois 
Chicago Circle will mark the first time 
a United States college varsity team 
competed 
against 
an international 


club under National Collegiate Associ- 
ation rules. 


by PHIL KURTH 


And visions of Tomcats hung in their 


heads. 


Obviously haunted by the fitful memory 


of the swirling, clawing, quicker-than- 
lightning Tomcats who overwhelmed them 
the night before, Fenton's Bisons couldn't 
convince themselves they were playing 
mortal men again Saturday afternoon as 
they fell to a less than spectacular Har- 
vard squad 72-48. 


The loss, coupled with Friday night's 


120-53 defeat at the hands of the host Tom- 
cats eliminated Fenton from the Aurora 
East Holiday Tournament. 


Following Friday's crushing loss, Bison 


coach Bill Pelekoudas had said plain and 
simply: "The kids just lost their com- 
posure." 


And, of course, that Isn't hard to do 


when you're playing the dazzllngly quick 
Tomcats who never stop running and who 
get rid of the basketball as though it were 
a felony to be caught with It in their pos- 
session. 


To the Bisons' credit, they played a fine 


first quarter against Aurora, led 6-2 and 
8-7 and should have come out of it with a 
tie, but Jeff Sansale lofted a two-handed 
shot from midcourt at the buzzer that 
banked through to give Aurora a 17-15 
edge. 


It was like somebody had taken their 


finger out of the dyke. 


Aurora flooded the nets with 34 second- 


quarter points, 39 more in the third quar- 
ter, and 30 in the final period as Tom Ki- 
visto shattered the tourney scoring record 
set by his brother three years ago. Tom 
poured in 54 points on 22 field goals (20 of 
them on layups or reasonable facsimiles) 
and 10 free throws. 


Sansale notched 16 points, Greg Smith 


15, and Cliff Patterson 11, though they 
were completely overshadowed by their 
teammate's blistering performance. 


Once the Bisons lost their cool after San- 


sale's shot, it took the Tomcats only the 
wink of an eye to bury them. 


Aurora fired up the-first shot of the sec- 


ond quarter less than 10 seconds into the 
stanza and after three missed tips Smith 
finally banged it through. 


In rapid-fire succession, Sansale rippled 


a 15-footer, James tipped one in, Kivisto 
grabbed » perfect feed and laid one in, 
Kivisto converted a follow-up and a free 
throw, Smith dumped in another cripple, 
and ninety 'seconds after Sansale's shot 
bad snapped the tie, the Tomcats had a 30- 
15 edge. 


By this time, of course, the Bisons were 


hurling wild passes, standing almost num- 
bly as the Tomcats tore the ball away 
from them, and watching dazedly as the 
hosts roared in for one easy basket after 
another. 


The score at half time read: Aurora East 


51, Fenton 24, and it was only a matter of 
how high the score would go. 


Jim Kalisik was the only Bison to hit in 


double figures, canning 12 points. 


The composure that Fenton lost against 


East Aurora was not to be found against 
Harvard, although again the game was 
close for a quarter (this time because both 
teams were sloppy and obviously unable to 
get fired-up by the handful of spectators 
present). 


End of Visit 


During the opening period, it was simply 


a matter of who was going to give the ball 
away more often. 


The Bisons' only lead of the game came 


midway through the stanza when Chuck 
Zempel swished a 10-footer to give his 
squad an 8-7 margin. The clock read 4:18 
at the time and when the buzzer sounded 
ending the period the score stood at 13-8, 
meaning of course that the Bisons did not 
put another point on the board. 


The Hornets didn't exactly sizzle them- 


selves, and they certainly made enough 
mistakes to lose any other ball game but 
in the spirit of Christmas the Bisons gave 
everything back and then some. 


Just as it had Friday night, the second 


quarter destroyed the Bisons. While they 
were scoring 12, Harvard registered 25 
and walked off with a 38-20 halftime mar- 
gin. 


Typical of the complete futility of this 


unjolly holiday tournament, the Bisons hit 
six buckets in the third quarter (Bill Ros- 
ner accounting for half of them with fine, 
aggressive moves inside) to NONE for the 


Runnin? Wild 


Hornets but still chopped only four points 
off the lead as Harvard sank nine of 12 
free throws to one of eight for Fenton. 


Game scoring honors went to Jim Mul- 


venna who notched 18 points (12 of them 
on free throws). Jay Hagstrom added 15 
and Tom Thomas 11 for the Hornets while 
Rosner and Kalisik led the Bisons with 11 
and 10 respectively. 


HARVARD (72) 
Hayes, R. 
Mulvenna 
Hayes, M. 
Pack 
- - .. 
Boll 
Netsestuen 
_ — 
Thomas 
- 
- - 
Bannwolf 
Coulter 
Hagstrom 
Peterson 
_ - 
_ 


FENTON (48) 
Rosner 


Kallslk 
..... 
MarschaU 
Siromerl 
........ . 
McDonald 
Brooks .. 
............ ._...—.... 


Pchlke 
. „ _. . 
..... 
Walker 


FG 
2 
S0 
01I 
2 
41 
2710 


24 
FG 
. 5033 


I! 2 
,._ 0 
_ 0 


n0n 


FT 
0-0 


12-14 


0-0 
0-0 
0-0 
4-5 
3-7 
M 
0-0 
1-4 
0-0 
0-0 


24-35 


FT 
1-4 
4-8 
2-3 
4-5 
1-4 
0-3 
4-6 
2-2 
0-3 
0-1 
0-0 
0-0 


PF5 


41 
21 


41 


0 


2 


28 
PF235 


44200ni1 


Tf 


4 
IS0 


0 
2 
6 
G 
11 
4 
4 
15 
20 


72 


TP 
114 


g 


11) 
34 
4 
22 
0 
0 
0 


AURORA E 
(120) 
LIndstrom 
- - .. 
James 
Bodrlght 
. 
. 
Doud 
_ 
_ 
Ad del 
Sansale 
Numrich 
„ .. „. 
Smith 
Springer 
_ 
Patterson 
_ _ 
. 
Lyles 
_ _ 
. 
_ _ 
Kivisto 
_ _ „ 


FENTON (53) 


Kallslk .... 
VUlarreal ... 
Marschall 
McDonald 
Brooks 
. 
....«..«-.-...... 


Lhotac 
. 
, 
Walker 
- 
Lemalre 


FG 
0 
4o 
01. 


05 


_ 4 


4 
220 


50FG 
1 
2 
g 


... 0 
._ 0 
- 0 
~11 
3 
j 


FT 
0-2 
0-0 
0-2 
0-0 
0-0 
2-6 
M 
5-6 
0-0 
3-4 
(M) 
10-15 


0-1 


20-36 
FT 
3-3 
0-0 
2-5 
0-0 
0-0 
1-2 
0-1 
2-4 
3-4 
0-1 
0-0 
0-1 
0-0 


pp003 


011 
2 
0 
30 
42 


17 
PF 


45 
2 
2 
3 
0 


2 
1 
31 


TP08 


0 
2 
16 
0 
15 


2 
11 
8 
640 


120 
TP7 


26 
1221 
0 
252 
fi 
2 


IB 18-39 
25 
48 
21 11-21 
26 
53 


SCORE BY QUARTERS 
SCORE BY QUARTERS 
Fenton 
_ 
8 12 13 15—48 
East Aurora 
17 34 39 30—120 
Harvard 
13 25 
9 25—72 Fenton 
15 
9 13 16— 63 


ROGER BENSON of Itasca has set two 
new school records and tied an exist- 
ing one so far this season as a member 
of Culver Military Academy's varsity 
swimming team. His 1:55.2 set a new 
200-yard freestyle record and his time 
of 23.4 was a new mark in the 50-yard 
freestyle event. Rog, co-captain of 
the team, is a 3-year varsity letter 
swimmer and son of Mr. and Mrs. Ray- 
mond Benson, 500 West Bloomingdale 
Rd. 


Waterman Tops Frigid Addison Five., 65-52 


by TED DUJGOPOLSKI 


Guilty of numerous traveling violations, 


and their shooting as cold as the weather, 
it looked like the Addison Trail Blazer 
quintet was "walking in a winter wonder- 
land" Saturday night. 


The Blazers followed the trail to defeat 


65-52 at the hands of a spirited Waterman 
team in the opening round of the holiday 
tournament in West Chicago. They'll play 
again at 3 p.m, today. 


The Blazers, having a difficult time get- 


ting untrackcd, did not score a basket 
from the field until 15 seconds were left in 
the opening quarter. Tim Dorgan's 20-foot 
shot ended the period with the Wolverines 
out in front by 14-5. 


Traveling violations and backcourt mis- 


cues were the undoing of a-Blazer team 
that trailed throughout the game. 


The Wolverines opened the gap to 13 


points before Dorgan and Bob Landrum 
brought the Blazers to within three at 22- 
19. 


The holiday spirit finally forgotten, the 


Blazers got down to business and looked 
like a team that came to play in the sec- 
ond quarter. 


However, this was as close as they came 


as Butch White and Vernon Lonseas, a 


And Rangy Oak Lawn Rocks Lancers, 79-51 


"We got bumped." 
With these three little words, Lake Park 


coach Frederick Fell summed up his 
team's eighth straight loss — a 79-51 de- 
feat to Oak Lawn Saturday in the first 
round of tho Oak Lawn Holiday Tourna- 
ment. 


"Unfortunately, everything went about 


as expected," continued Fell, whose un- 
dersized Lancers have been destroyed on 
the boards game after game and who were 
conceded virtually no chance against tow- 
ering Oak Lawn and their 6-7 center Mitch 
Nowicfci. 


As it turned out, Nowicld was not the 


game's leading scorer (the honor went to 
teammate Parks with 18), but he notched 
17 and led the expected rebounding assault 
that buried the Lancers. 


While Lake Park was hitting a very re- 


spectable 47 per cent from the field, most- 
ly on outside shots, the winners were hit- 
ting 49 per cent, most on shots within an 
arm's length of the basket. More impor- 
tant, the hosts fired 22 more times, hitting 
on 33 of 67 while Lake Park was 21-for-45. 


"We shot pretty well from the field and 


shot pretty well from the free throw line," 
said Fell, "but we just can't cope with 
that kind of size, 


"Actually, the kids played a pretty good 


game. (Carter) Nottke had another good 
night, getting 17 points, and (Glenn) Dam- 
ato, who always gives you a pretty con- 
sistent effort, scored 12 and led us in 
rebounds again with eight. 
- "If we had played as well In our last 
few games as we did tonight, we probably 


would have won. Oak Lawn is the best 
team we have faced this season." 


Oak Lawn moved out to a 19-11 first pe- 


riod lead Saturday and maintained a com- 
fortable edge most of the way. 


Lake Park's only big move came in the 


third quarter when they outscored the 
hosts 15-4 during one stretch to cut the 


lead to 10, but they couldn't stop Oak 
Lawn's domination of the boards and the 
hosts pulled away in the final stanza. 


Lake Park returns to action today at 2 


p.m. in consolation play. 
Score by Quarters: 
Lake Park 
11 
10 
22 
8—51 


Oak Lawn 
19 
18 
18 
24—79 


Evans Scholarship 
For Local Youth 


Chick Evans College scholarships for the 


1970-71 school year have been awarded by 
the Western Golf Association to 32 out- 
standing Chicago-area boys, 


A Mount Prospect boy receiving one of 


the scholarships was Thomas Cantleri, IB, 
son of Mr. and Mrs, A. J. Cantleri, 419 S. 
I-Oka Ave., Mount Prospect, Tom a se- 
nior at Quigley North High School In Chi- 
cago, has coddled at Park Ridge Country 
Club. 


The awards announced today by Mark 


H. Cox, president of WGA, are among 
some 250 awards to be made on a national 


• basis this winter by WGA's Evans Schol- 
ars Foundation. Approximately 35 more 
also will be mode in the Chicago area.1 


The new Evan* Scholars bring to 2,729 


the number of former caddies who have 
received scholarships since this program 
was initiated by famed amateur golfer 
Chick Evans in 103*. 


Each scholarship covers full tuition and 


housing and is renewable for four years. 
Its value ranges from $3,500 to $7,500. 


The program la supported by the contri- 


butions of more than 82,000 golfers, in- 
cluding some 22,000 hi the metropolitan 
Chicago area. It if the largest scholarship 
operation in thr country financed by indi- 
vidual contributions. 


The program also is supported by pro- 


ceeds of the annual Western Open Cham- 
pionship. The 1970 Western Open will be 
conducted June 11-14 at historic Beverly 
Country Club, 87th & Western Avenue. 


To qualify for a scholarship, each boy 


coddled at least two years, ranked In the 
upper 25 percent of his high school gradu- 
ating class, and required financial aid to 
attend college. The scholarships were 
awarded on a competitive basil using 
these factors. 


The 32 new award winners will be at- 


tending the following universities: Illinois 
(11), Northwestern (8), Marquette (8), 
Michigan (1), Missouri (1) and Purdue 
(3). 


These are among the 12 universities 


where the Evans Scholars live in Chapter 
Houses maintained by the Foundation. 
These Chapters have an exceptional scho- 
lastic standing on every campus and are 
among the leaders in both intramural 
sports and extra-curricular activities. 


Through their elected officers, Evans 


Scholars manage the Chapter Houses and 
conduct a full-scale organizational pro- 
gram. An Evans Chapter differs from a 
social fraternity in that no meals are 
served in any of the Houses. The majority 
of the Evans Scholars work for. their 
meals in nearby campus dining rooms. 


REACH FOR THE SKY! Harper's Scott Sibbernsen goes 
high but hai company in DePaul's Al Burke in action last 
w«ok. Sibbirnstn contributed 16 points and • fine re- 


bounding game, but the visiting DePaul freshmen romped 
to an 85-72 victory. 


(Photo by Bob Strawn) 


brilliant performer this night, combined to 
put Waterman ahead 28-21 at the halftime 
buzzer. 


Not able to retain their second quarter 


drive, the Blazers' shooting percentage 
was slightly better in the second half but 
still comparable to the weather. A missed 
"two-on-one" opportunity early in the 
third quarter may have kept the tide 
turned permanently for the Wolverines. 


However, Jerry Herbord and Tom Bern- 


ston did their best to keep the Lazers in 
the running. Landrum, in foul trouble ear- 
ly, had his troubles from the field but can 
be excused because he might have been a 
little ragged chasing the 5-7 Mike Mitchell 
all over the court. And Bob did lead the 
Blazers with 11 points. 


The spirited Waterman team, depicted 


also by their cheerleaders, became smoo- 
ther and smoother as the game prog- 
ressed. The Wolverines kept their dis- 
tance, thanks largely to the rebounding of 
Jerry Larson. 


With Landrum in foul trouble, and start- 


ers Bernston and Ken Birner fouling out 
early in the fourth quarter, the Blazers fell 
behind by 17 points. 


The lid on the basket seemed to dis- 


appear late in the game for Addison but 
by that time, it was much too late. Ironi- 
cally, both teams scored the same amount 
from the field while the Wolverines out- 
scored the Blazers 27-14 from the charity 
line. 


When the game had ended, Addison 


coach Frank Hulka stood in disbelief on 
the court. It was hard to tell whether it 
stemmed simply from losing to the Water- 
man team or from th«. frigidity of his 
shooters on this long, long night. 
Score by Quarters: 
Addison Trail 
5 
16 
15 
IS—52 


Waterman 
14 
14 
20 
i7-«5 


Lake Park Last 
In Mat Tourney 


Jon Scott and Dennis Mess were the only 


Lancers to survive first-round elirr.inatior 
in the Prospect Holiday Wrestling Tourna 
ment Saturday as Lake Park finished 
eighth in the eight-team invitational. 
First place went to Prospect with 83 


points followed by Niles West (60), Rocfc 
ford East (45), Downers Grove (43), For- 
est View (39), York (32), Glenbard East 
(13), and Lake Park (8). 


Scott (145) was the first Lancer to win » 


match, whipping Scott Perz of Niles West 
Jon lost in the second round to Ken Doty 
of Downers Grove, but came back to take 
third place by defeating Prospect's Mick- 
ey Gebert 8-4. 


Mess followed an identical pattern to 


take third place in the 175 class, topping 
Downers Grove's Ken Wilson 7-5, falling to 
Forest Viw's Bruce Brod, and winning a 
4-4 referee's decision over Prospect's Lau- 
ren Nelson. 
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Forest View Dumps 
Stubborn St. Ed's 


HEMMED IN. Ridgowood's Al Olsberg [dark shirt) has no 
place to go in this fourth period action against St. Viator 
Friday night. Steve Yellin Itop) and Bob Rech of the Lions 


trapped Olsberg, just as the Lions trapped the Rebels 53- 
29 to advance to the second round of the Notre Dame 
Christmas Classic. 


(Photo by Mike Seeling) 


by BOB FRISK 


Everyone sat there waiting for the 


knockout, that crushing blow that finally 
staggers and crumbles a stubborn but out- 
manned adversary. 


It finally came Saturday evening in the 


Batavia High School gymnasium, but it 
came much later than expected for Forest 
View basketball fans. 


For three periods and well into a fourth 


in opening round action of the 18th Annual 
Fox Valley Invitational Tournament, St. 
Edward of Elgin, a 1-6 club for the season 
gave obviously superior Forest View some 
extremely anxious moments. 


But a layup by Dave Long, thanks to a 


nifty pass from Ed Bansfield, triggered 
that long-awaited Falcon explosion with 
five minutes left in the fame and Ken Ar- 
neson'g Mid-Suburban League entry wal- 
tzed to a 53-32 triumph. 


With the victory, achieved before a 


small crowd in the Batavia gym, Forest 
View earned a ticket to semi-final action 
Monday evening at 8:30. 


They deserved the ticket but it wasn't as 


easily obtainable as the final score might 
indicate. They had to work for it, and head 
man Arneson, a veteran of this coaching 
business, would be the first to admit that 
the Falcons will need a more artistic ef- 
fort in their semi-final showdown. 


Nursing an extremely precarious five- 


point advantage with five minutes remain- 
ing Saturday, the Falcons proceeded to 
outscore St. Ed's 16-0 in the frantic windup 
that saw both teams spend most of their 
time at the free throw line. 


While Forest View cashed in, the Green 


Wave of Elgin faltered and a tight game 
turned into the rout everyone had antici- 
pated. 


Bansfield's quick pass to Long for an 


easy basket with.4:59 left actually sig- 
nalled the beginning of the end for St. Ed- 
ward. Long's layup hiked the Falcon lead 


to seven points at 39-32 and the rest was 


easy as the Green Wave repeatedly blew 
crucial one-and-one free throw opportu- 
nities. 


From the outset Saturday, it was ob- 


vious that Forest View had the better club, 
but the shots weren't falling and they just 
couldn't apply the knockout blow against a 
small, stubborn opponent. 


The two teams would trade blows, the 


Falcons would flurry and appear on the 
verge of blowing 'em off the floor, and St. 
Ed's would counter to keep things inter- 
esting. 


With husky center George Bauer, a' 


strong rebounder, on the sidelines with 
three fouls, the Falcons headed into the 
second stanza down by one point. It was a 
little sticky here, but Forest View fans we- 
ren't too worried. 


The Falcons shot out to a nine-point 


cushion early in the second quarter, saw 
St. Edward quickly whittle that down to 
three, but then Arneson's crew made some 
profitable trips to the charity stripe in the 
closing seconds to take a 25-19 lead into 
the locker room. 


a 33-23 lead with 3:38 left in the period. 


Now, said then: fans. Now is the time to 


show the killer instinct, to put this one out 
of reach. But it just wasn't to be — yet. 


St. Edward closed to within six at the 


end of the quarter, pulled within five with 
five minutes left, and then watched as 
Bansfield shot the pass to Long for the 
cripple. That was it, that was the signal 
for the charge. 


The Green Wave didn't score In those 


five remaining minutes, and Forest View 
romped home with a 53-32 success flint 
earned them a semi-final shot in the 18th 
edition of this Fox Valley tourney. 


Long had 17 for the winning Falcons, 


and he didn't favor either half, bagging 
eight over the first two periods and nine 
down the stretch. Shevell, who had a fast 
start and finish, contributed 14 as the only 
other Falcon in double figures. 


For St. Ed's, it was a story of excellent 


balance, but balance doesn't mean much 
when your leading scorer has seven 
points. 


Rich Olson, Long, and Greg Sheve! 


keyed a charge early in the third period 
and with a full-court press giving St. Ed' 
some problems, Forest View bounded int 


THE BEST IN 
Sports 


i 
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St. Edward 
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Reaches Consolation Semi-Finals 
Arlington Falls., Rebounds in DeKalb Play 


by LARRY MLYNCZAK 


Arlington has reached the semi-final 


round of tho 42nd Annual DeKalb Holiday 
Basketball Tournament. 


But, unfortunately, the Cardinals are In 


the semi-finnl round of the consolation 
bracket ... not the championship brack- 
et. 


Coacli George Zigman's club stayed with 


Evanston for three quarters: Friday after- 
noon before failing £7-52 in the opening 
game of the tournament. Saturday, in al- 
most complete privacy at nine o'clock in 
the morning, Arlington dumped Rock Falls 
73-63 In the first round of the consolation 
bracket. 


The Cardinals will take on Morton East 


at 9 a.m. Tuesday and if Arlington wins 
they will take the court Tuesday at I p.m. 
for the consolation championship, If there 
Is such a championship. 


Morton East lost to Sycamore in the 


first round of the tournament Friday night 
and came back to down Kaneland 62-51 


Saturday morning in the consolation 
round. 


The Cardinals played a fine game 


against Evanston's Wildkits Friday after- 
noon before falling. The Cards and Kits 
were tied 13-13, 24-24 and 37-37 at the end 
of the first three quarters. 


Arlington fell behind by two points at the 


outset of the fourth period and Evanston 
took the largest lead of the game at 48-43 
with four minutes to go in the contest. 


Mike Mandele, with five crucial points, 


kept Arlington within striking distance and 
cut Evanston's lead to 52-50 at one point. 
But the Kits cashed In on five foul shots in 
the last minute of play to nail down the 
victory. 


The Cardinals, now 4-4, seemed to have 


an upset in the making early- in the first 
quarter against Evanston, which has a 6-1 
record. Buckets by Jack Hull and John 
Brodnan gave Arlington a 4-0 lead from 
the start and Bill Heffernan's jumper from 
the corner made it 7-4 with 3:10 remain- 


By BILL BERO 


OUTDOOR HINTS.. 


USE DRY STONES WHEN YOU 
BUILD A CAMPFIR'E. WET 
ONES CRACK WHEN HEATED. 


WEAR PANTS OUTSIDE BOOTS 
IN RAINY WEATHER.THIS 
WILL STOP MOISTURE FROM 
SEEPING IM. OR IF IMS1&E PUT 
PLASTIC COVER AROUMD BOOT 
TOPS. 


TO MAKE THAT PAlR OF PLIERS 
SUP PROOF, WRAP PLASTIC 
ELECTRICALTAPE OR RUBBER 
BANDS AROUND HANDLE. 


BE CAREFUL WALKING IN THE 
WOODS IN WET WEATHER. 
YOU MAY SLIP ON BROKEN 
BRANCHES, INJURE YOURSELF. 
THE SAME WITH WET LEAVES. 


ing. 


Evanston came back to lead 9-7 but Hef- 


feman and Mandele put the Cards ahead 
again at 11-9. The quarter closed with 
Evanston's Orrestus Arrieta, the son of 
former White Sox Minnie Minoso, tying 
the game up at 13-13 with a 20-footer. 


The Cards controled the early part of 


the second quarter, leading 21-17 with 4:05 
left in the half. Heffernan's drive made it 
23-19 with 3:08 left. A three-point play, 
however, by guard Willie Miller tied the 
score at 24-24 at halftime. 


Evanston went into a full court press as 


the third quarter got underway and led 31- 
26 at one point. Coach Zigman then called 
time out, gathered his forces, and Arling- 
ton had less trouble with the press as the 
third quarter continued. 


The Cards roared back to take the lead 


at 37-35 with Tom Harris' tip-in giving Ar- 
lington the two-point lend. But Miller's 
jumper with 28 seconds in the third quar- 
ter left tied it up once more at 37-37. 


The Wildkits inched away to a lead in 


Down to The Wire 


the fourth quarter and then held on for the 
slim victory. 


Heffernan was Arlington's leading scor- 


er with 16 points. Mandele hit for 15 
points and game-leading 13 rebounds. 
Brodnan contributed 13 points to Arling- 
ton's side of the Scoreboard. 


The Cardinals, seemingly listless, were 


being outshot, outrebounded and out- 
hustled in the first quarter as a smaller 
Rock Falls team took a 19-13 lead in the 
first game of the consolation bracket. 


With Jack Hult playing a masterful de- 


fensive game, the Cardinals took com- 
mand in the second quarter. 


Hult stole three Rock Falls' passes 


which led to Cardinal buckets in the first 
couple minutes of the second quarter. 


Brodnan tallied nine points as Arlington 


outscored the Rockets 19-6 and led 32-25 at 
halftime. 


Arlington raced out to a 45-28 advantage 


with 4:21 left in the third quarter but in- 
stead of wiping the Rockets off the court, 
Rock Falls gamely tried to come back. 
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SCORE BY QUABTEBS 


Arlington 
...13 11 13 15—52 


Evanston 
_ 
_..J3 11 13 20—57 


28 
7-11 25 
63 


SCORE BY QUARTERS 
Arlington 
13 
19 
22 
19—73 
Rook Falls 
19 
6 
19 
19—63 


Addison Auto Parts Co. 
FIRST ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


COMPLETE LINE OF AUTOMOTIVE SUPPLIES 


PROMPT SERVICE 


Suburban pick-up and delivery, crankshaft regrinding & ex- 
change service. Automotive, truck and industrial engine re- 
building. Machine Shop Service. 


109 N. Addison, Addison 832-1088 


Daily 8:00-6:00 
Sat. 8:00-1:00 
Ed Menz, Mgr. 


, OTHER STORES FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE: 


Whtatwi Auto. Parts 


916 Roosevelt Rd. 
Wheaton, Illinois 
MO 8-0046 


Hostile Auto Ports 


418 Maple 


Roselli, Minois 
529-2665 


DuPege Automotive Supply 


111 E. Pint St. 
Elmhurjt, Illinois 
TE 4-3582 


DuPage Racing Dhrisio* 


HOW. 2nd 


Elmhurst, Illinois 


832-7777 


Glen Iliyn Auto Parts 


474 Forest Ave. 
den Ellyn, Illinois 


HO 9-7755 


The Rockets trailed by just 50-42 with less 
than a minute to play and trailed 54-44 at 
the end of three stanzas. Rocket forward 
Ron Eddinger, who surprisingly was not a 
starter, tossed in 13 points in the third 
quarter alone. 


Throughout most o! the fourth quarter 


the two teams exchanged baskets and Ar- 
lington, which went into the period with a 
10-point lead, left with a ID-point win. 


No more than 25 fans attended the Sat- 


urday morning contest, and that total 
probably includes the ticket sellers. It was 
curious to hear the signals and exchanges 
between the players distinctly as an echo 
filled the empty gym. 


The gym was so empty that assistant 


coach Tom Pitchford jokingly cracked, "I 
think we're playing before an invitation- 
only crowd." 


Guide to Winter Fun 


Let's Go . . . 


PLAY BILLIARDS 


HOUSE OF LORDS FAMILY BILLIARDS CTR. 253-9866 


1028 M. P. Plaza, Mt. Prospect 


SKIING 


RIB MOUNTAIN SKI CORP 
715-845-2846 


P.O. Box 387 Wausau, Wise. 54401 
Rentals - Instruction • Chair Lift 


SKIING & SKATING 


HOLIDAY PARK, WOOSTER LAKE 
Kl 6-8222 


Rt. 134, Vi ml. E. of Rt. 12, Ingleside, III. 


SKI TRIP LODGING 


NEWMRRY MOTEL 
306-293-8601 


Newberry, Michigan 49*68 
Snowtralli, Hunting, leg Fishlnf 


SNOWMOBILE RENTAL 


BUFFALO PARK 
658-5839 


60 Acres of Scenic Trails along Fox River 
On Rt. 31, 6 ml. North of N.W. Tollway 
(I 901, Elgin Exit — Coffee Shop 


SNOWMOBILE WEEKEND 


GREEN ACRES MOTEL 
906-293-5932 


Newberry, Michigan 49868 
Headquarters for Weekend Safaris 


SNOWMOBILING & SKIING 


CHANTICLEER INN 
1 
PH 479-4488 


Box PP 9, Eagl* River, Wise. 54521 
Winter Fun For Everyone-Spec. Weekend Pkg. 


WEEKEND AWAY FROM HOME 


MARRIOTT MOTOR HOTEL 
24-HOHR ESCAPE 


Dinner champagne, Indoor Pool, Breakfast 
J19.95 per Person 
, 
693-4444 


Where to Buy 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT 


BARRINGTON CAMERA CO. ...... 


115 E. Station. Barrlngton 
Sales • Service • Rental 


CAMPERS 


HOLIDAY HOMES « CAMPERS 


6280 River Road, Rosemont, IM. 
Sales & Rentals 


M1-5344 


.....IZ3-W31 


SKI EQUIPMENT & APPAREL 


HUBBARD WOODS SKI CHALET 
.._ 
446-6467 


The Latest in Ski Equipment * Fishloni 
9JJ Linden Aye., wlnnetka 


SCANDINAVIAN SKI SHOP 
72M55D 


1610 Waukegan Rd,, Glenvlew 
Head, Hart, Kastle » Knelssl, Bognir Fashion 
Msmiw of Ski Specialist Guild 


SKI EQUIPMENT & RENTAL 


EIK GROVE VILLAGE SPORTS 
437-5151 


1016 Grove Mall, Elk Grove Village 
Hart-Northland-White Stag - C. C. M. Hockey 


SNOWMOBILES 


THE SURF SHOP 
724-5501 


2052 Lehigh, Glenvlew — ARCTIC CAT 


SNOWMOBILES & ACCESSORIES 


HANSEN MARINE SERVICE 
815-385-3360 


3112 W. Lincoln Rd., McHenrv, III. 


NELSON MARINE, INC 
824-0872 


955 E. Rand Rd., DOS Plaines"-Arctic'cat 


SEQUOIT HARBOR. INC 
395-2201 


Rte. 173, Antloch. III. 
»J«ui 


JOHNSON - 
SKIROULE . 


VICTOR FORD 
„ 


Route 12, Wauconda, III. 
AMF Ski-Daddler Snowmobiles 


526-2118 


Increase Sale*.'.. LIST NOW in Poddock's 
SPORTS & V4C 4TIOV f>ir«rl«ry 


Our reodtrs ore woiting to b« introduced to your merchondn* or ttrvic*. Ttw "Itfj 
Go" and "Where to Buy" columns give our readers quick access to vital information. 
For listing in Paddock's Sports and Vacation column, call Miss Williams, 394-2300 
Other titles available, or well create one-for your own particular need! That number 
to call is 394-2300. 


A— WANT ADS 
PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS 
Monday, Doc. 29. 1969 


EMPLOYMENT 


LOST-FOUND 


PERSONAL 


RENTALS 


TRADE 
You'll find it in the Want-Ads 


WANTS ADS 6 TIMES WEEKLY • 
MONDAY 
• 
TUESDAY 
• 
WEDNESDAY 
• 
THURSDAY 
-FRIDAY • SUNDAY SUBURBANITE 


HOMES 


SERVICES 


FOR HIRE 


SELL * BUY 


MISCELLANEOUS 


' 
' 
D 
D 
U B - ' l N S ' 
r l l r l g t o n H t S H < r d 


NEW YEAR'S 


HOLIDAY 


DEADLINES 


Monday & Tuesday 


11 A.M. FOR 


next day's edition 


Tuesday, 4:30 p.m. 
for Friday's edition 


PHONE: 


Main Office: 


394-2400 


DuPage Office: 


543-2400 


WANT 


AD 
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For The Best 


Results in the 


Northwest! 


See Our 


Paddock 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 


Carpentry, Building 


STOP!! 
CALL AL 


392-0033 


Free Estimates, Office/Store 
(built/or remodeled). Oust. 
Homes. Room Additions. Rec. 
Rooms. Comp. kitchen serv. 


A. E. Anderson 


General Contractor 


Complete home Improvement, 


358-7016. 


REMODELING, garages, ce- 


ment work, patios, garage 


floors, driveways, foundations. 
526-8427. Free estimates. 
CARPENTER - complete re- 


modeling and repairs. Small 


jobs. Very reasonable, 894-6035. 


Draperies 


DRAPERY - 
hardware in- 
stallation. Custom draperies 


by Nelson, 252-2252. If 
you 


haven't heard of Nelson — ask 
your neighbor.® 


Electrical Contractor 


NEED an electrician? Call 529- 


1347. 


Floor Refinishing 


FLOOR service, stripped & 


waxed. Call Ed 595-0088. 


Hearing Aids 


AAA-1 HEARING AID 
REPAIR SERVICE 


4 Hr. Service Free Loaners 
Complete Service All Makes 


Batteries for All Makes 


Home or Office 
CALL 392-4750 


109 S. Main 
Mt. Prospect 


Painting, Decorating 


BJORNSON BROS. 
Specializing in fine 
Interior 
Painting 4 Paper Hanging 


Free estimates, fully insured. 


537-0737 


3 generations craftsmanship 


LAURITZ JENSEN 


DECORATORS 


CL 9-0495 


Plumbing, Healing 


PLUMBING 


BLOOMINGDALE PLUMBING 


AND HEATING 


Sewer rodding, sinks cleared. 
Bath remodeling. 


529-2733 


FURNACE Cleaning, All plumb- 


ing services. Kolman Plumb- 


ing & Heating. 392-1818. 


Rubber Stomps 


RUBBER STAMPS 


Made to Order 
FAST SERVICE 


Stamp Supplies of All Kinds 
PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS 


394-2300 


Slip Covers 


SLIP COVERS 
HOLIDAY SALE 


50% OFF 


ON ALL LABOR 


Specializing in quilted covers 
Chairs $15.00 plus fabric 


Sofas $24.50 plus fabric 
Sectionals (per section) 


$16,50 plus fabric 


Hundreds of fabrics to choose 
from. Shop at home service. 
All work guaranteed. Call now 


251-7767 


NORTH SHORE INTERIORS 


Tiling 


GEBOREK TILE 


437-1957 
437-5394 


ALL TYPES: 


Floor & Wall Tiling 
Formica Counter Tops 


New work OR Remodeling 


FREE ESTIMATES 


BATHROOM walls & floors 


tiled, repaired, retiled, re- 
grouted. CL 3-4382. 


Tuckpointing 


OLSEN TUCKPOINTING CO. 


Tuckpointlng and chimney re- 
pair. Brick cleaning and wa- 
terproofing. Fully insured. 


255-1030 


LOW COST WANT ADS 


Upholstering 


REUPHOLSTERY 
& SLIPCOVER SALE 


REUPH. SOFA $43 plus fab- 
ric. CHAIR $21 plus fabric. 
SECTIONALS $25 ea. plus fab- 
ric. • 
CHESTERFIELD INTERIORS 


CALL 677-6350 


CUSTOM 


UPHOLSTERY-DRAPERY 


Quality craftsman 
Expert service 
Reasonable rates. 
Free estimates. 


McKLAREN INTERIORS 


827-0441 


QUALITY custom reupholster- 


ing, workmanship guaranteed. 
Free estimates. Fast service. C 
& D Upholstering Co. 287-9238 


Real Estate—Houses 


F.H.A.-V.A. OWNED HOMES 


$500 DOWN & UP 
All types, all areas. No clos- 
ing costs. No discrimination. 
Anyone may buy. 


695-7835 


MAC. — Realtors 


U.S. GOVERNMENT HOMES 
$300-$500-$1,000 DN.&UP 


From $110 a month 
FOR APPT 253-4200 
Mitchell & Son 


Real Estate—Commercial 


NEW office. Elk Grove Village, 


Immediate occupancy. Utili- 


ties paid. Air-conditioned, Car- 
peted. Phone 595-9650 


For Rent, Houses 


NEAR RANDHURST 


3 bdrm. 1% bath Townhouse 
with full bsmt. GE range in- 
cluded. Will accept up to 3 
children; no pets. A nice place 
to live. Immediate possession. 
From $205 per mo. Call Mr. 
Krueger. 259-3484 or 


G. GRANT DIXON & SONS 


REALTORS 


246-6200 


HOFFMAN ESTATES 


3 bedroom custom ranch, at- 
tached garage, available now. 
$200 per month. Contact Mr. 
Eichler, Kemmerly Realtors, 
894-1800. 


THREE bedroom ranch. Weath- 
ersfleld. Immediate occupan- 


cy. $200 monthly. GE 8-8378. 
CLEAN 3 bedroom home with 
garage. Easy walk to all 
s c h o o l s . Good area. Home- 
finders, 
Carpentersville, 
428- 


2617. 
3 BEDROOM, full basement, ga- 


rage, enclosed porch, $225 per 


month, Immediate occupancy. 
827-1110 ask for Gus Mangas 
ITASCA, 3 bedrooms, 2 oar ga- 
rage. Available now. No pets. 


$245 month. 543-7708. 
PALATINE. 4 bedroom execu- 


tive home, furnished. Febru- 


ary-August. $300. 358-9580 
ONE 
bedroom house. $125 
month. January 10th occupan- 


cy. 832-2274. 
^^ 


For Rent—Commercial 


2,100 sq. ft. complete private 
2nd floor, 4 rms. Offices or 
light assembly. Modern, air- 
conditioned, heated, all utili- 
ties. $580 month. Elk Grove 
Centex Higgins Indus. Center. 
Mr. Breit. 


437-1717 DAYS 
358-1764 EVES. 


ARLINGTON HTS. 


Office space, new Williams- 
burg design building. Heat & 
air conditioning. Up to 2,000 
sq. ft. or any part of. 


255-0561 


PALATINE 


Nice sized heated office with 
plenty of parking and storage 
space. $50 per month. Contact 
Jack Kemmerly Realtor, 358- 
5560. 


PRIVATE offices and 
desk 
space, in new hi-rise, Pala- 
tine. Attractive rates. 359-5300 
ARLINGTON Heights - Down- 


town. Modern store. Ideal for 


retui sales. 545-3461. 
PALATINE office space avail- 
able. Immediate occupancy. 


Modern, air conditioned build- 
in g. Centrally located with 
ample parking. 358-4750 
PROFESSIONAL business .of- 


fices, excellent location. Near 


NW train, 1,160 sq. ft. 221 W. 
Prospect Ave., Mt. ^Prospect, 
255-5029 


Little-Used Winter Items 
SeU Like Hotcakes Her* 
-Phone 394-2400 


For Rent—Industrial 


For rent, 20,000 sq. ft. It. mfg. 
2,000 sq. ft. air cond. office 
space incl. in this new well lo- 
cated industrial bldg. in Pala- 
t i n e . 17' ceilings, loading 
doors. Conv. trans. & shipping 
fac. 


L.F. DRAPER &ASSOC. 


358-4750 


2,500 to 25,000 SQUARE feet, 


reasonable, immediate posses- 
sion, Rolling Meadows. Hanna. 
358-3940. 


For Rent—Rooms 


ROLLING Meadows: Will rent 
room in private home to work- 


ing girl or working couple. 
Kitchen privileges. References 
required. $30 a week. 259-9766. 
DELUXE room for gentleman, 
tile bath, TV, phone, garage, 


private. 381-1756. 


ROOM for rent, 402 S. Ever- 


green, Arlington Hts,; 255- 


0834. 


For Rent. Apartments 


DES PLAINES 


COUNTRY ACRES 
2 Large Pools, Tennis Cts. 
Play Area, Storage Space 
Central Hot Water Heat 
Central Air Conditioning 


Elevators 
Porch or Patio 


Stove 
Refrigerators 


LG. 1 BDRM. 
FROM $175 


LG. 2 BDRM. 
FROM $200 


LG. 3 BDRM. 
FROM $285 


BRING THIS AD FOR 1 MO. 
FREE RENT (UPON SIGN- 
ING OF LEASE). 


Offer Expires Dec. 29,1969 


Rental Office on Premises 


OPEN DAILY 9 TO 8 


Take any east-west road to 
Rt. 83 (Elmhurst Rd.). Coun- 
try Acres are 1% miles north 
of N.W. ToUway. % miles So. 
of Rt. 58 (Golf Rd.) on Rt. 83. 
Watch for signs. 


RENTAL OFFICE-437-5494 
OFFICE PHONE-439-1700 


KUNTZE BLDG. CORP. 


Rolling Meadows 


ALGONQUIN PARK APTS. 


IMMEDIATE OCCUPANCY 
Children & some pets welcome 


1 bedroom, $160 and $165 


2 bedroom, oak floors 


$162 and $167 


Large 2 bedroom, carpeted 


$190 and $195 


2 levels, 2 bdrms., 1 bath 


$190 and $198 


2 bdrras., 2 levels, V/z baths 


$205 


After prompt payment plan, 2 
bdrm. apts. include heat, wa- 
ter, Hotpoint appliances & 
swimming pool. 


Management by 
Kimball Hill Inc. 


2230 Algonquin Road 


Phone: 255-0503 


Deluxe 1 & 2 


Bedroom Apartments 
" 


WEATHERSFIELD 


GARDENS 


Enjoy luxurious suburban for 
as little as$165 per mo. 
• Wall/wall Carpeting 
• Separate dining room 
• Modern GE Kitchen 
Located on Irving Pk. Rd. 3 
miles W. of Rte. 53. 


WEATHERSFIELD 
IN SCHAUMBURG 


By Campanelli 
Investment Properties 


PRAIRIE RIDGE OFFERS 


1 & 2 bdrm. apt. from $155. 


All utilities .except elect. — 
Heat included. Range, Refrig- 
erator, Disposal, Air Condi- 
tioning, Carpet or Tile Floors, 
Pool, 
Clubhouse, 
Tennis 


Court. Walking distance to 
schools and shopping. 20 min. 
W. of O'Hare Field. Model 
open daily. 462 Bode Rd., 1 
Blk. So. of Higgins, west of 
Roselle Rd. 


Hoffman Estates 


VAVRUS AND ASSOC. 


529-1408 
894-7294 


DOWNTOWN PALATINE 
WOOD ST. APARTMENTS 


Efficiency 1 & 2 bdrm. apts. 
available for immed. occupan- 
cy. New, modern elevator 
bldg. Sauna bath & pool. 
Walking disk to shops & com- 
muter trains. 


359-4011 
358-4750 


1 & 2 BEDROOM APTS. 


AVAILABLE 


Completely carpeted liv. rm. 
with cathedral ceiling, Ig. bed- 
rooms with walk-in closets, 
sliding door to patio & built-in 
barbecue grill. All appls. fur- 
nished, cent, air conditioned. 
Call 428-3611 from 9 to 5. 
Eves, call 695-3458. 


For Rent, Apartments 


LARGE 


2 BEDROOM APT. 


FROM $185 


INCLUDES: 
STOVE, 
RE- 


FRIGERATOR. HEAT AND 
AIR CONDITIONERS PRO- 
VIDED. PORCH & PATIO. 
N E A R S H O P P I N G & 
SCHOOLS. 


Rental Office on Premises 


OPEN DAILY 9 TO 8 


681ElmhurstRd.,Apt. D 


Take any east-west road to 
Rt. 83 (Elmhurst Rd.). The 
bldg. is V2 block north of Tha- 
cker (Dempster) or ¥2 nile 
south of Golf Road. 


RENTAL OFFICE-437-2614 
OFFICE PHONE-439-1700 


KUNTZE BLDG. CORP. 


GEORGETOWN APTS. 


PALATINE 


1 & 2 bdrm deluxe apartments 
available. Immed. occupancy. 
New bldgs. on quiet, tree-lined 
street. Short walk to down- 
town Palatine & commuter 
trains. 
359-4011 
358-4750 


Mount Prospect 


TIMBEHLAKE VILLAGE 


1 & 2 bdrm. apts. Reasonable 
rentals include heat, hot wa- 
ter, cooking gas range, refrig. 
plus: pool, tennis court & 
magnificent Indscpg. 
1444 S. Busse 
439-4100 


ONE working man, 18-25, to 


share furnished home. Pala- 


tine area. Walk to train. Imme- 
diate occupancy. Six month 
lease. $90 plus 1/3 electric. 358- 
6670. 
ONE bedroom apartment. J155. 


Available January 1st. Best 


Realty, 110 E. Irving Park 
Road, Wood Dale, 766-2395. 
WHEELING—modern 
1 bed- 


room apt. air conditioned. 


Stove, refrigerator. 
Close to 


schools and shopping, $150. 537- 
8206. 
DES Plaines — 3 bedroom town- 


house. Family room. Garage. 


$250 month. Immediate occu- 
pancy. 358-5873. 
HARRINGTON, 5 room apart- 


ment with basement, $195; 3 


room furnished apartment, $145. 
358-6404 
TWO bedroom, 2nd floor. Stove, 


refrigerator, 
heat 
included. 


Available January 1st. $165. 392- 
3324, after 6 p.m. weekdays. 
FURNISHED 3 room apt. all 


u t i l i t i e s , couple only. CL 


3-1808. 
MOUNT Prospect — immediate 


occupancy. 1 and 2 bedroom 


apartment. Range, refrigerator, 
heat, air conditioning. No pets. 
$150-$170. 437-3300, Owner. 
ELK GROVE — 2 bedroom, all 
the extras. $190 plus heat. 


Agent, 439-1939. 
WINFIELD. 1 & 2 bedroom 


apartments, $120 & $135. 665- 


2737. 


Personal 


HEARING aids for rent. Your 


home or our office. Call 392- 


4750. 


Lost 


Furniture, Furnishings 


CARPETING 


55 yds., 1%" high nylon shag, 
$6 sq. yd. 64 yds. luxury ran- 
dom-sheared, Copper acrilan 
carpeting $6. Commercial vel- 
vets, room size roll-ends, Mar- 
tini, Gold, or Avocado, $6. 
Others from $4 yd. Area rugs 
from $4.98. Pick-up prices. 


Castle Home Furnishings 


7 E. McDonald Rd. 


Prospect Hts. 


253-9416 


SAVE UP TO 70% 


on Model Home furniture in 
Bldrs. Deluxe model homes. 
Cash or terms. Delivery ar- 
ranged. 


964-8290 


12 to 8:30 p.m. 


"CHAIR CLEARANCE 


SAVE 30 to 50% 


Lounge chairs from $48. Occa- 
sional chairs, $28, Desk chairs 
from $15. Pick-up prices. 


Castle Home Furnishings 


7 E. McDonald Rd. 
Prospect Hts. 


253-9416 


W A L N U T twin swing-away 


beds. With box springs and 


mattresses. Vanity dresser and 
mirror. Chest o£ drawers. 2 end 
tables, 3 lamps, $300 or best of- 
fer. FL 9-2239 or 255-5270. Mr. 
Pratt. 
BAR, 
6' rattan bar. Tortoise 


top. Beautiful condition. $60. 


255-4265. 


MALE golden retriever. Family I 


pet. Please return. Reward. 


Weathersfield. 529-9267. 


Found 


CAT. Black and or? Highridge 


Knolls. 437-3977 


Dogs, Pets, Equipment 


WANTED: full grown, tame, 


female racoon. 255-6287 


G R E A T Pyrenees puppies, 


large, white, gentle dogs, 12 


weeks old. AKC. 358-4701. 
GREAT Dane puppy. Champion 


sired brindle, male, home 


raised, house broken. 529-2295. 
COLLIE puppies, AKC, 6 weeks, 


shots. $60-$125. 825-2304. 


GREAT Dane, Male, Fawn. 


Champion line bred. 6 months. 
Sacrifice. 394-5088. 
EXPERIENCED poodle groom- 


ing. All styles available. 358- 


7719 
GERMAN Shepherd 
puppies. 


$15. Mother AKC. 529-9138 


PART Collie German Shepherd, 


9 weeks, female. Best offer. 


437-3293. 
3 ADORABLE kittens. Litter 


box trained. 6 weeks old. FL 


8-3344 
FREE to good home, male Irish 
setter, AKC, must have room 
torun. 3S2-1252. 


Poultry 


ONE trio of buff ducks and one 
trio of white crested ducks. 


$2.50 each duck or $6.50 per trio. 
MO 5-1765. 


Snow May Be Falling 
but Want Ad Readers 


Keep Calling! 


Use the Want Ads 


WANT AD 


INFORMATION 


Classified Advertising appears 
daily in our 10 Cook County 
editions; tri-weekly in our 5 
DuPage editions; also: our 
Sunday Suburbanite. 
DEADLINES: 


Monday thru Friday 


11 A.M. 


for next edition 


Deadline for Monday 


edition, 4:30 p.m. Friday 


Advertising in Friday Real 
E s t a t e 
Section 3 p.m. 


Wednesday 
RATES 


25c per word, $2.50 min. 
one insertion 
Reader classified ads: $8.50 
min. charge for 6 consecutive 
days, (Mon. thru Fri., plus 
Sunday Sub.) 
Display classified rates: 1 
inch min. ch. $6.30 per col. 
inch. ($21.00 for 6 consecutive 
editions — Mon. thru Fri., 
plus Sunday Suburbanite). 
3 mo., 6 mo., & 1 yr. contracts 
are also available. Please call 
t h e 
classified 
advertising 
dept. for more information on 
this or any questions you may 
have concerning our rates. 
BLIND ADS 
A $1 service charge will be 
made for all ads when replies 
are to be received through 
this nespaper. 


ADJUSTMENTS 
If y o u r ad appears in- 
correctly, notify us imme- 
diately. We accept responsi- 
bility for the first incorrect in- 
sertion only. Such responsi- 
bility is limited to such a pro- 
portion of the entire cost of 
the advertisement as the 
space occupied by the error 
bears to the entire space of 
the advertisement. 
GENERAL INFORMATION 
Ads will be taken over the 
phone on a charge basis if the 
advertiser has a phone billed 
in his-own name. All ads ap- 
p e a r i n g under "Situations 
Wanted" and "Wanted to 
Rent" classifications must be 
paid in advance. 
15 NEWSPAPERS 
Arlington Heights Herald 
DuPage County Register 
Cook County Herald 
Mount Prospect Herald 
Prospect Heights Herald 
Rolling Meadows Herald 
Palatine Herald 
Elk Grove Herald 
Wheeling Herald 
Addison Register 
Roselle Register 
Itasca Register 
Bensenville Register 
Buffalo Groye Herald 
The Herald of 


Hoffman, Schaumburg, & 
Hanover Park 


PUBLICATION OFFICE 


ARLINGTON^ HEIGHTS, ILL. 


PHONE: 


394-2400 
Main Office: 


DuPage Office- 


543-2400 


HOLIDAY 


BEST WISHES 


From The 


PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Miscellaneous 
Miscellaneous 


Addressing Service 


THE NORTHWEST SUBURBS MOST MODERN, 


EFFICIENT, UP-TO-DATE LIST AVAILABLE 


We Can Give You Blanket Coverage Of: 


• Arlington Heights 
Rolling Meadows 


• Prospect Heights 
Mount Prospect 


• Hoffman Estates 
Roselle 


• Schaumburg 
, Des Plaines 


• Wood Dale 
Itasca 


• Bensenville 
Palatine 


• Elk Grove 
Addison 


• Wheeling 
Barrington 


... and all rural areas 


We are equipped for rapid addressing and mailing service 
for the above and many other areas. Check with us for 
FREE information on your area. No obligation. 


Paddock Publications, Inc. 


217 W. Campbell 
Arlington Heights 


394-2300 


AUCTION 


Sat. 10:30 & Sun. 12 noon. Jan. 
3 & 4 at 750 E. Montgomery 
Rd., Aurora, HI. Stock & In- 
ventory of Parker Furs (in 
business 45 yrs. on State St., 
Chicago) approx. 500 furs, ap- 
prox. value $150,000. Latest 
styles & colors from sable to 
rabbit. Walking & full length 
coats, stoles, jackets, scarfs, 
mink including Azurene, au- 
tumn haze, etc. Persian lamb, 
fox, etc. 75% are new, balance 
are briefly worn, used items 
from trade-ins & reposses- 
sions to be sold individually. 
Dealers welcome. We honor 
Midwest credit 
cards. 
In- 


spection 2 hrs. before sales 
daily. We will also sell ex- 
pensive jewelry and antiques 
both days. Auction managed & 
conducted by "Col." Quick's 
Auction Serv. 898-0300. 


BRIDES 


to 


Radio. TV. Hi-Fi 


AUTOMATIC radio 4 and 8 
track stereo tape player, plus 


9 tapes. $90.439-7016. 


Musical Instruments 


LUDWIG Hollywood 5 drums, 2 


cymbals, hi-hat, seat, and 


cases. Like new. CL 3-2034. 


Automobiles—Used 


1964 CORVAIR Spyder yellow 


convertible, low mileage. 381- 


6867. 
'68 RED Malibu ElCamino, 327 


engine, automatic P/S, leath- 


er interior, landau top, standard 
equipment, best offer. 439-7824 
after 6 p.m. 
1967 (442) OLDSMOBILE, 3-2's, 


4 speed, 4.11 gears, new Good- 


year Polyglass tires, red/black 
vinyl top, black interior. Rea- 
sonable, 253-7806. 


Before you order your wed- 
ding 
invitations, 
announce- 


ments, etc., see our samples 
of socially correct forms, dis- 
tinctive lettering, new sizes, 
and designs on white or ecru 
shapes of paper. 


PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS 


217 W. CAMPBELL 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 


394-2300 


SMITH-Cor'ona electric portable 
typewriter, 
11" carriage, 4 


months old, $100. Sofa bed, ex- 
cellent condition, $150. Area rug 
7x16' $100, 595-0020. 
HOME bar, brand new. Two 


stools, orange padding with 


dark wood. Comes with two 
room dividers, shelves, two wall 
lamps. • Asking $200. 773-1740. 
NEW pool tables, professional 


quality. Direct purchase sav- 


ings. 381-0563. 


1965 FORD Falcon in excellent 


condition. 
Economical car. 


$750 or best offer. 359-2234 after 
5p.m. 
'58 CHEVROLET Biscayne 6 


cylinder automatic. Needs en- 


gine work. 392-3761. 
'62 VW with gas heater. Ex- 


cellent condition. $695. Call 


438-6070. 
REPOSSESSED, 1368 Chrysler 


Newport, vinyl top, excellent 


condition, P/S, P/B, factory air. 
Call Scott Shouglund, 359-1070. 
1967 JEEP and plow, $2,500. 529- 


8314 or 894-2800. 


1961 BISCAYNE 6 cylinder 2 


door, low mileage, best offer, 


392-1785. 
'67 CHEVELLE V8, A/T, P/S. 


Low mileage. $1250.439-7016. 


'67 MUSTANG V-8 automatic, 


many extras. Low mileage. 


$1,575. 298-2975. 


Auto Ports 


'63 PONTIAC engine, excellent 


condition, $100 or best offer. 


358-5661. 


Wood, Fireplace 


SEASONED FIREWOOD 
BY TON OR CORD 


PHONE TODAY 


529-6587 


Clip and Save this ad! 


FIREWOOD. Seasoned, guaran- 
teed. Delivered, stacked, $30 
per ton. 259-0628 after 5 p.m. 
SEASONED hardwood, deliv- 
ered & stacked. $25 running 


cord. 537-7548. 


Produce for Sale 


STRAW, 50 cents a bale. Tim- 
othy & clover hay. 312-743-7130 
or 815-597-2191. 


Office Equipment 


DATA PROCESSING-UNIT 


RECORD EQUIPMENT 


407 panels with compliment of 
wires for each-panel rack for 
16 panels. Vertical tab card 
trays and frame to bold 16 
trays. 


MR. MAJEWSKI 


296-6111 


LOW COST WANT ADS 


$10. 
TWO steel 1965-1968 car 


wheels. 529-9074 after 5 p.m. 


Foreign and Sports Cars 


'62 VW GOOD condition, gray 


convertible. $350 or best offer. 


529-3805. 


Trucks, Trailers 


JEEP, '51, 4 wheel drive, plow, 


rebuilt engine, just repainted. 


$600 or best offer. 766-6289. 
1969 CHEV HD, % ton V8, 4 


speed, Dest offer over $2200, 


537-5905. 


Tires 


PAIR 825x14 studded snow tires. 


On 1967 Pontiac rims. $60. 392- 


2667.' 


JOB 


HUNTING? 
USE THE 


CLASSIFIED 


y 


OFFERING THE MOST COMPLETE SELECTION OF 


• - • 
untes 


•mplaymtnt Agtnclts 


—F*molt 


DOCTOR'S 
RECEPTION 


$560 MONTH 


Well known pediatrician will 
completely train you to greet 
parents and their young ones, 
make them comfortable till 
the doctor in free, then usher 
them in. You'll also answer 
phones, set appointments, etc. 
An interesting, public contact 
position. Hours are 9-8, no 
Sats. or eves. Age is open. 
Free. 


MISS PAIGE 


9 S, Duntoa 
Arlington Hts. 


394-0880 


6029 Dempster 
966-0700 


Needs Complete Staff 


NEW OFFICES 


Interview now — Start Jan. 5. 
NEED Exec. Sec. $650. File 
Clerks $90. Stenos $525. Clerk 
Typ. $110. Recpt. $125 and 
many more. CALL Peg: 


298-2770 


LaSalle Personnel 


£WOLceSt.,r>*sPlalnM 
3 Blocks So. of Station 


FREE PARKING 


GENERAL OFFICE 


VARIETY-$600 MO. 
No steno is required, lust 
some typing and a facility for 
figures. Small office with a 
congenial staff where every- 
one helps each other. You'll 
also enjoy a good deal of pub- 
lic and phone contact. Free, 


MISS PAIGE 


9 S. Dunton 
Arlington Hts. 


394-0680 


6028 Dempster 
966-0700 


SECRETARY TO 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


MANAGER 


$500 TO START 
NO FEE 


Only skills necessary here an 
ability to communicate & light 
typing. Call Celeste Weber at 
LADY HALLMARK, 394-1000, 
800 E. Northwest Hwy., Mt. 
Prospect. 


AIRLINE 


RESERVATIONS 
$504 MONTH 


Fine airline will completely 
train you to greet travelers in 
lovely showroom. You will 
also handle the front desk re- 
ceptionist duties as you secure 
reservations for them. There 
are not shifts in this all public 
contact position that includes 
free travel privileges for you. 


MISS PAIGE 


9 S. Dunton 
Arlington Hts. 


394-0880 


6028 Dempster 
966-0700 


JUST RECEPTION 


$500 MONTH 


You'll be the company greeter 
as you sit up front in the re- 
ception office. If you can do 
lite typing and are interested 
in a position where you'll 
meet new people all day long, 
this is for you. Free. 


MISS PAIGE 


9 S.Dunton 
Arlington Hts. 


994-0080 


6028 Dempster 
966-0700 


CLERK TYPIST 


1110 A Week 


WIDE SCOPE 
PERSONNEL, INC. 


298-5021 


TRAVEL THE 
USA IN THIS 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


POSITION 


World famous company will 
tram you to visit their client! 
In Miami, New York, Los An- 
geles, etc. You'll learn to iron 
out problems, ans. question! 
and in general be of cheerful 
assistance. $130 wk. to start, 
plus away-from-hom« bonus; 
travel and other expenws 
paid. Free. 


MISS PAIGE 


9 S. Dunton 
Arlington Hts. 
3944880 


6028 Dempster 
966-0700 


Fast Hire Today 


We need right nowt Growing 
co. near Arl, ne«)s file clerk* 
TRAINEE. You'll itart at 
$346.66. It't FREE at ShMU, 
Inc., 392-6100. 


FIGURE CLERK 


$110 A Week 


WIDE SCOPE 
PERSONNEL, INC. 


28W031 


fOUR GUIDE TO SECURITY 
THROUGH EMPLOYMENT 


Want Ads - 394-2400 


Employment Agencies 


—Female 


Want Money? 


W80-Sharp boss speculates 
on land deals. Be his secy. 
Free 
* * * 


$560-Smali office. NO steno. 
Phones, variety + train. Free 


$150— wk.—Know accounting. 
Raises to $2001st year! Free 
* * * 


$575—Learn to answer ques- 
tions about bank service. 
Type. Free * * * 
$600—Secy, to young guy in 
Vending business. Good fu- 
ture. Free 


IVY 


7215 W. Touhy 
SP 4-8585 


1496 Miner, Des PI. 
297-3535 


1970 JOBS 


D.P.-Recept 
$500 


Des Pl.-Cust. Serv 
$575 


E.G.V. Gen, office 
$500 
E.G.V.-Flg. clerk 
$450 


Rosemont-Lite secy 
$580 
Mt. Pros.-Inv. clerk 
$450 
Arl. Hts.-Lite typ 
$460 


Des Pl.-Tele. girl 
$450 


Pal.-Steno 
$550 


Wheeling-Reception .... $425 


AMY PERSONNEL 
255-9414 


(Register by Phone with us) 


CREDIT CLERK 


A beginners job for a lite typ- 
ist with figure aptitude. $400 
to start plus raises. FREE. 
SHEETS, INC. 
392-6100 


4 W. MINER 
ARL. HTS. 


RADIO STATION 


GIRL FRIDAY 
$500 MONTH 


You'll get to meet radio per- 
sonalities, celebrities being in- 
terviewed and an interesting 
group of people in your posi- 
tion as 
do everything Girl 


Friday" for top executive of 
popular station. Some typing 
and p l e a s i n g personality 
req'd. Free. 


MISS PAIGE 


9 S. Dunton 
Arlington Hts. 


394-0880 


8028 Dempster 
966-0700 


RECEPTIONIST 


LITE TYPING 


We are looking for a person- 
able girl to answer phones (5 
button phone), greet people, 
type invoices, keep charts and 
records, etc. We will train you 
completely. We are a modern 
five girl office located in N.W. 
area, Friendly people to work 
with. Good salary. Hours 9-5. 


AMY PERSONNEL 
255-9414 


(Register by Phone) 


PHONE 


RECEPTIONIST 
$500 MONTH 


Enjoy answering and talking 
on the phone, then this posi- 
tion will afford you every op- 
portunity. You'll learn to ans. 
simple call director, give mes- 
sages and information. Fun, 
congenial young office. Free. 


MISS PAIGE 


9 S. Dunton 
Arlington Hts. 


394-0880 


6028 Dempster 
966-0700 


KEYPUNCH 


$125 A Week 


WIDE SCOPE 
PERSONNEL, INC. 


298-5021 


CALCULATOR YOUR BAG? 


Near Touhy Ave,, co. will ex- 
change $457 for calcu. & lite 
typing duties. Will hire now & 
start at your convenience. 
Free. SHEETS, INC., 392-6100. 


ONE GIRL 


OFFICE - $575 MO. 
You'll be the general office 
girl (no stcno) In a sales of- 
fice situation with salesmen 
•nd the public in and out. 
Also you'll handle the phones 
when they call, do lite typing, 
reception, etc. Free. 


MISS PAIGE 


9 S. Dunton 
Arlington Hts. 


394-0880 


6028 Dempster 
966-0700 


"NO SHORTHAND" 


IMMEDIATE HIRING 


Blue-chip firm near Arl. needs 
engineering secy, with or 
without shorthand to .start at 


SHEETS, INC* 4Pw! Miner, 
Arl. Hts., 392-6100 day or nite. 


GENERAL OFFICE 


$110 A Week 


WIDE SCOPE 
PERSONNEL, INC. 


298-5021 


Read the Classified Page* 


Employment Agenelti 


—Female 


ADVERTISING 


AGENCY 


RECEPTION 


Exciting, public contact posi- 
tion where you'll meet vibrant 
creative people in a dynamic 
and interesting atmosphere. 
Artists, copywriters, account 
executives and clients will 
come to you for information 
and directions. $500-$550 mo. 
to start. Free. 


MISS PAIGE 


8 S. Dunton 
Arlington Hts. 


394-0880 


6028 Dempster 
966-0701 


Need $400 - $700? 
Co.'s are hiring through the 
holidays, it's a Beautiful time 
to change jobs and start after 
January 1st. If unemployed 
they will start you immediate- 
ly. Free to you at "Sheets 
Inc.," 4 W. Miner, Arl. Hts. 
Call day or night. 392-6100 
EXECUTIVE SECY. 


$130 A Week 


WIDE SCOPE 


PERSONNEL, INC. 


298-5021 


WANT VARIETY? 


Blue-chip firm near O'Hare & 
sub. needs a good typist to 
help in personnel and also 
purchasing. Get out of your 
rut and learn something new, 
$450 plus raises. Free. Sheets, 
Inc., 392-6100. Register by 
phone day or nite. 
CORPORATE SECY. 


$700 Month No Fee 


Call Celeste Weber at 394-1000, 
LADY HALLMARK, 
800 E. 


Northwest Hwy., Mt. Pros- 
pect. 


ACCOUNTING CLERK 


$115 A Week 


WIDE SCOPE 


PERSONNEL, INC. 


293-5021 


Help Wanted — Female 


RECEPTIONIST 


Paddock Publications offers 
excellent opportunity for full 
tune receptionist and "Girl 
Friday" in our, newly devel- 
oped Addison office, home of 
the Addison "Register." 
Full fringe benefits and profit 
sharing program. 


HANK SWIERENGA 


543-2400 


FEMALE GENERAL FACTORY 


Small chemical etching com- 
pany needs women for several 
general factory positions. Full 
time, days. Lite, delicate 
work. Starting wages $2 per 
hour and higher. Apply in 
person or call 


CHEMICAL MICRO 


MILLING CO. 


970 Criss Circle 
Elk Grove Village 


439-5830 


Advertising Office 


Girl Friday for regional ad of- 
fice. Will train; must type. 8 
A.M.-4.-30 P.M., 5 day week. 
Modern office. Contact Per- 
sonnel Department. 


S. S. KRESGE 
72 Randhurst Center 


Mount Prospect 


259-5100 


GIRL FRIDAY 


Interesting, variety of duties 
in pleasant 1 girl office in 
Franklin Park. Typing ability 
required. Light bookkeeping 
helpful. Mature woman pre- 
ferred. Salary $80 to $100 de- 
pending upon experience. For 
appointment call Mr. Jorgen- 
sen, 786-9020. 


Young woman to work in 
credit department. Duties in- 
clude light dictaphone, filing 
and some figure aptitude. Will 
work directly with credit man- 
ager. Hospitalization, profit 
snaring. We are an equal op- 
portunity employer. 


437-1500 


SWITCHBOARD 


OPERATOR 


Medinah Country Club. Full 
time days. Contact Ida John- 
son. 773-1700. 


GIRL FRIDAY 


Good typing, general 
office 


duties. Must enjoy phone 
work. 


Contact Mies Riechard 


382-4264 


Help Wonted — Female 
Help Wanted — Female 


BE A BLAIR TEMPORARY! 
Start the New Year with a PLAN: 


Usa your frit tim« and offict ikllll to begin a now way oF living 
and working. 


STENOS... 
KEYPUNCH... 


TYPISTS... 
CLERKS... 


SECYS... 
OTHERS... 


If you like variety, good pay and time for your personal 
activities join other women who work for ui on temporary office 
assignments You are not committed to a career will any ono 
company. Bui... Hie excitement of'the business wo-ld ii yours 
when you want ft. 
Skllli ruity? We offer our machines for practice FREE. 


CALL TODAY 
359-6110 


SuHtfll 
BLAIR 
| 
temporaries 


1800 E. Northwest Hwy. ^~~-~^ 
— 
» 


Palotln* 
— ftmporoiy offee ptrsonna/ 


WE'RE LOOKING FOR A 


GOOD MANAGER 


to take care of our buffeteria. This manager should have 
fountain and/or short order experience PLUS the ability to 
maintain food inventory and project menus. 
A tall order? . . . but the compensation makes it worth 
while. 


LET'S TALK IT OVER! 


Apply Personnel 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Sandhurst Center 
999 Elmhurst Road 


Mount Prospect 


WANT TO WORK 


NEAR HOME? 


AT&T Company is opening 
new offices in S. Arlington 
Hts., Illinois 
High school graduates looking 
for excellent 
job opportu- 


nities—we now have several 
clerical positions (typing pre- 
ferred) available. Excellent 
salary, benefits, (including 
tuition aid plan) and working 
conditions. 


INTERESTED 


Call 392-6600 
For Interview 


An equal opportunity employer 


REGISTERED NURSES 


Immediate openings for regis- 
tered nurses on evening and 
night shift. Full tune. Ex- 
cellent salary and benefit pro- 
gram including free life insur- 
ance and paid retirement. Ap- 
ply in person. 
PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 


Northwest 


Community Hospital 


800 W. Central Road 


Arlington Heights 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


CLERK 


V a r i e d , diversified duties. 
Should like figures. Light typ- 
ing. Hours flexible. Excellent 
benefits. 
Permanent. 
Good 
salary. Apply in person or 
call. 


UDDEHOLM STEEL CORP. 


1400 Nicholas Blvd. 
Elk Grove Village 


437-2710 


RECEPTIONIST 
J 


GENERAL OFFICE 


5 days, 6 paid holidays, hospl- 
tabzatipn, new air-conditioned 
plant in Bensenville. For in- 
terview please call Chuck 
Pascoe. 


STUART SANDWICHES 


766-2480 


ORDER TYPIST 


Must be fast and accurate, 
duties include light filing, 
some figure work. Hospital- 
ization, profit sharing. We are 
an equal opportunity employ- 


437-1500 


Women wanted for part time 
hand assembly work, hours to 
suit your convenience. Apply 
in person or call 


NEWMAN GREEN INC. 


, 57 Interstate Rd. 


Addison, 111. 


< KI3-6500 ext. 50 


DENTAL ASSISTANT 


Part time. Experienced pre- 
ferred but will tram. Hours 2 
to 5 and 6 to 9. Wood Dale 
area. 


766-3840 


SECRETARY 


Law office. Arlington Hts. 9 to 
3:30 p.m. Phone and general 
typing, 


DE 2-2107 OR 


784-4278 AFTER 7P.M. 


HAIRDRESSER 


Full time. Salary plus com- 
mission. 


529-1616 


EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 


To National Sales Manager. 
We have moved to new offices 
with new equipment. Now we 
need you! 
• Excellent typist 
• Neat appearing 
• Mature 
• Shorthand 
• Enjoys meeting people 
• Dictaphone 
We market nationally to the 
lawn and garden trade. Our 
company is growing by leaps 
a n d bounds. Salary com- 
mensurate with experience. 
Encap Products Co. 


P.O. Box 278 


Mount Prospect, 111. 60056 


593-6464 


Miss Sue Weides 


AD TAKER 


We are looking for a mature 
woman to take classified ads 
over the phone. This is an in- 
teresting, 
diversified 
job. 


Must be accurate typist & en- 
joy talking to people. No tele- 
phone soliciting. 
Full time, 5 day week, 8 to 5 
p.m. Downtown Arlington Hts. 
For appt. call Marian Phil- 
lips. 


394-2300 


PADDOCK 
PUBLICATIONS, 
INC. 


OFFICE- CLERICAL 


$85 to $120 Per Week 


Applicant must have typing 
abilities. 
• Paid Holidays 
• Paid Vacations 
• Bonus + Profit Sharing 


Group Medical Insurance 


DOVER CORP. 


Groen Division 
1900 Pratt Blvd. 
Elk Grove Village 


439-2400 


Contact Jeanette Rands 


RECEPTIONIST 


AND GIRL FRIDAY 


For local construction com- 


Call Mr. Pearce between 8 
a.m. and 5 p.m. 894-7310. 


MULTICON CONSTR. CO. 


COUNTER GIRL 


Midnight to 7 a.m. shift, part 
tune basis. Excellent working 
conditions and pay. Apply in 
person. 


MR. DONUT 


700 East Rand Rd. 
Mt. Prospect, ffl. 


Help Wanted — Female 


Temporary 


OR 


Full Time 


WORK IN YOUR AREA 
Days or Weeks You Want 
$40 Bonus 


With first 5 days pay 


PLUS 


Automatic Bonus $50-$75 
Top Rates 


WE NEED 


TYPISTS 
SECY'S. 


DICT. OPRS. 
KEYPUNCH 


Come to RIGHT GIRL where 
the money is and for best as- 
signments. 
Right Girl 


TEMPORARY SERVICE 


Des Plaines 
3200 Dempster 


(Opp. Lutheran Gen. Hosp.) 


827-1108 


Skokie 
4948 Dempster 


(3 Elks. E. of Edens) 


675-2467 


Olstens Temp. Services 
in Palatine Wishes You 
A Merry Christmas 


and a 


Happy + Prosperous 


New Year 


olsten 
temporary Mrvlcct 
450N.NW.Hwy. 


Across from Palatine Plaza 
Call Nancy Merten 


359-7787 


Office Closed for Holidays 


GENERAL OFFICE 


& 


WAREHOUSE 


Full or part time days. 


439-2503 


HEAD CLASSIFIED 


SECRETARY- 
GAL FRIDAY 


Tremendous opportunity for 
intelligent girl with good typ- 
ing speed and aptitude for fig- 
ures. Dictation a plus but not 
necessary. 
Interesting 
and 


challenging position for a gal 
who has management poten- 
tial and can work on her own 
initiative. Top salary. 


CONTEMPO LIMITED 


55 Randall Street 


Elk Grove 


956-1390 


MILK BOTTLE MAIDS 


1st, 2nd, 3rd shifts. Light 
clean work for dependable 
women desiring permanent 
jobs, inspecting and packing 
plastic bottles. Guaranteed 
wage increases. 


PACKAGING SYSTEMS 


INC, 


751 N. Hilltop 


Itasca 
773-2050 


CLERK-POLICE 


RADIO DISPATCHER 


4 p.m. - 12 p.m. shift. Off 
days, Thursday, Friday. Light 
typing and clerical ability. 
Starting date January 3, 1970. 
Apply Chief Rossol, Itasca Po- 
lice Department or call 773- 
1231 for appointment. 


RECEPTIONIST TYPIST 


to handle call director, light 
typing & filing. Hours 8:30- 
4:45. 
JOHN COLBURN ASSOC., INC. 


265 Alice St., Wheeling 


541-1080 


WAITRESSES 


Nights including weekends. 


IGNATZ & MARY'S 


824-7141 


GIRL FRIDAY 


Palatine Realtor wants full 
time Girl Friday to assist 
with many functions of the 
Real Estate business. Please 
write P.O. Box 217, Palatine 
with particulars. 


Waitresses-Cashier 


To help in restaurant. Pay 
open. Possible promotion. 


'296-5329 
392-5430 


A Want Ad Is Profitable 
Relief For The Headache 


Of Holiday Bills 


PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS 
WANT ADS -B 


NEW YEAR'S 


HOLIDAY 
DEADLINES 


Monday & Tuesday 
11 A.M. FOR 
next day's edition 
Tuesday, 4:30 p.m. 
for Friday's edition 


PHONE: 


Main Office: 
394-2400 


DuPage Office: 


543-2400 


Help Wanted — Female 


FIGURE CLERK 


$100 per week to start. Light 
typing and good figure apti- 
t u d e required. Accounting 
background helpful 
but not 


necessary. Pleasant surround- 
ings. Call Mr. Scott at 766- 
9000. 


PIONEER SCREW & NUT CO. 


Elk Grove Village 


GENERAL OFFICE 


Full time general office, re- 
ception, typing & some short- 
hand. 


GALE RESEARCH 


Arlington Heights 


Miss Dubisar 
437-6240 


WAITRESSES 


Days, We pay highest wages 
for reliable help. 


MIDWAY RESTAURANT 


773-1300 


LAYOUT Girl for-Offset Pub- 


lishing Company. One who has 


good typing ability. Take charge 
abilities. Mt. Prospect location. 
394-3230. 
TEACHER needs woman within 


walking distance to Ridge 


Park, Ridge School to do baby 
sitting. 5 days week, 8 to 4:30. 
392-9096. 
WAITRESSES 
wanted, 
part 


time. Apply at Plaza Lane 


Restaurant, 3110 Market Plaza, 
Rolling Meadows, 392-0321. 
HOUSEKEEPER — companion 


for elderly lady. Live in pre- 


ferred, Roselle. 529-5331. 
BUSINESS assistant. Mature 


woman, business office expe- 


rience. Salary open. 4% days 
per week. Send resume to Box 
H53, c/o Paddock Publications, 
Arlington. 
NIGHT AIDES 2 & 3 nights 


week; full time kitchen help, 


days. 
358-5700. 
St. Joseph's 


Home for the Elderly, 80 West 
Baldwin Rd., Palatine. 
SITTER needed for two chil- 


dren, Monday thru Friday, 


near Lyons Park or my home 
394-4687 after 6 p.m. 
WANTED, 
babysitter in my 


home, days. Wheeling. Call af- 


ter 5 P.M , 537-2829 
RECEPTIONIST 
— 
Typist. 


Must have pleasing person- 


ality. Good opportunity. Com- 
pany benefits. Experience nec- 
essary. 766-3606. 
LADIES, work part tune. Earn 


e x t r a money for paying 


Christmas bills. 10 hours per 
week, $30. 392-4352. Arlington 
Heights only. 
IMMEDIATE opening for 
full 


time 
assistant 
bookkeeper, 


Bensenville area. 766-3820. 
WOMAN for housework, one day 


a week. Palatine. FLanders 


8-4232. 


Employment Agencies 


—Mole 


CUSTOMER 


SERVICE 


TRAINEE 


$135 a week to start 


Local firm wants you because 
of your personality & ability 
to communicate. No experi- 
ence necessary here, they'll 
train you in all areas. Call 
Dan Rowe at 394-1000, HALL- 
MARK, 
800 E. 
Northwest 


Hwy., Mt. Prospect 


MAINTENANCE 


Several local firms need expe- 
rienced electrical and me- 
chanical maintenance men. 
Top salary & outstanding 
benefits. All shifts open. 


298-5021 


WIDE SCOPE PERSONNEL 


OFFICERS 


$10,000 
, NO FEE 


Suburban based 
employers 
want former military officers 
to train for executive manage- 
ment positions. Talk to an ex- 
officer. Call John Skibbe at 
359-5800, SERVICEMEN'S CA- 
R E E R CENTER, 800 E. 
Northwest Hwy., Palatine. 


U)W COST WANT ADS 


Employment Agencies 


—Male 


IBM 


COMPUTER 
TRAINEE 
$550 NO FEE 


Excellent training program 
from the ground floor up for 
those wanting to get into data 
processing. Learn computer 
operations and all necess-ry 
functions. 
Eventually move 


into programming. No experi- 
ence needed here. Just a 
brieht individual looking for a 
great start in the IBM held. 
Call Ron Halda at 394-1000, 
HALLMARK, 800 E. 
North- 


west Hwy., Mt. Prospect. 


TRAVELING 


CORRESPONDENT 


$650 - 


Like to travel? If you are a 
high school grad, draft ex- 
empt and sales oriented, you 
can rub elbows with top exec- 
utives in the United State" 
and Canada. Employer pays 
the fee. Call now, Dick Selma, 
359-5800, 
SERVICE 
MEN'S 


CAREER CENTER, 800 E 
Northwest Hwy., Palatine. 


Assist. Controller 


TO $12 000 


Take over as assistant co 
troller of medium size subu. 
ban company that needs a 
man who is on the way up and 
has some accounting back- 
ground and schooling. Degree 
not necessary but must be 
willing to finish at night. Com- 
pany offers free tuition, profit 
sharing, insurance and a 90 
day raise. Call 298-5021, WIDE 
SCOPE PERSONNEL, 10400 
W. Biggins Rd., Des Plainei 


1969-1970 A.D. 


(FREE-ANY YEAR) 


Electrical engr 
$13M 


Sales corresp 
$600 


Jr. Cost Man 
$700 


Jr. Ind. Engineer 
$700 


Office Manager 
$12M 


Traffic trainee 
$600 


388 Computer oper 
$650 
Bldg. Maint 
$4.25 HR. 


5-Warehousemen . ..$125-$165 
Model Maker 
$198 


SHEETS, INC. 
ARL. HTS. 


4 W. MINER 
392-6100 


HIRING NOW! 


SALES TRAINEE. . .CAR, 
BONUS. $9-13m. . .START 
JAN. 5. ACCTG. $8. 5-14M . . . 
TOP CO. MGMT. TRAINEE'S 
. . . ALL FIELDS. TO 
$900/Mo. MERIT BONUS 
AND MORE, CALL NOW 


298-2770 


LaSalle Personnel 


940 Lee St., Des Plaines 
3 Blocks So. of Station 


FREE PARKING 


CHEMICAL 


tech. rep. 


Outstanding 
international 


manufacturer has immediate 
need for 2 technical represen- 
tatives for Chicago suburban 
areas. Get off the bench and 
into the field with excellent 
promotional potential. 


298-5021 


WIDE SCOPE PERSONNEL 


SALES TRAINEE 
$625 Plus Bonus & Car 


National firm. Previous spot 
open because of promotion. 
Inside sales and a good atti- 
tude will qualify for this posi- 
tion. Call Dan Rowe at 394- 
1000, 
HALLMARK, 800 E. 


Northwest Hwy., Mt. Pros- 
pect. 


10 TECHNICIANS 


$5504700 
NO FEE 


Any experience in electronics 
actual or theory will do. UR- 
GENT! Military electronics 
schooling or DeVry a perfect 
fit. Call Dick Selma at 359- 
5800 SERVICEMEN'S CA- 
R E E R CENTER, 800 E. 
Northwest Hwy., Palatine. 


COST ACCOUNTANT 


$11,500 FREE 


Degree not necessary here. 
Just ability to handle the posi- 
tion. Call Ron Halda at 394- 
1000, HALLMARK PERSON- 
NEL, 800 E. Northwest Hwy., 
Mount Prospect. 


DESIGNER 


Diversified mechanical equip- 
ment — can't possibly get bor- 
ing. To f 12M. 


298-5021 


WIDE SCOPE PERSONNEL 


Inside Order Desk 


Near Arlington $650-$700, pro- 
cess orders by phone & handle 
house paper work. Exc fu- 
ture. FREE/ Sheets, Inc. 392- 
6100. 


Want Ads Solve Problems 


c- WANT ADS 


NEW YEAR'S 


HOLIDAY 
DEADLINES 


Monday & Tuesday 
11 A,M, FOR 
next day's edition 
Tuesday, 4:30 p.m. 
lor Friday's edition 


PHONE: 


Main Office: 
394-2400 


DuPage Office: 


543-2400 


PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS 
Monday, Dee. 29, 1969 


imploymont Agencies 
-Malt 


PURCHASING 
ASSISTANT 


$145 A WEEK TO START 
employers pay the fee. 


All it takes Is a high school 
grad who's draft exempt. Call 
Dick Selma at 359-5800, SER- 
VICEMEN'S CAREER CEN- 
TER, 800 B. Northwest Hwy., 
Palatine. 


DESIGNERS AIDE 


$750 No Fee 


No degree. Practical guy who 
can demonstrate mechanical 
interest. Call Roger Lally at 
394-1000, HALLMARK, 800 E. 
Northwest Hwy., Mount Pros- 
pect. 


Help Wonted — MoK 


PART TIME HELP 


Man needed part time to de- 
liver bundles to our carriers 
between the hours of 1 a.m. 
and 3:30 a.m. Sunday night 
thru Thursday night. Vicinity 
of Arlington Hts. Saturday af- 
ternoon run also available. 
Call: 


HARVEY GASCON 


394-0117 


PADDOCK 
PUBLICATIONS, 
INC. 


MACHINIST 


Manufacturing or automatic 
coil winding equipment wants 
experienced machinist for tool 
making, engine-tracer lathe, 
Bridgeport milts, N.C. ma- 
chining centers, special ma- 
chine assembly, 
Benefits: Blue Cross. Blue 
Shield, new air-conditioned 
plant, new equipment, over- 
time, retirement and savings 
plan. 


BACHI INC. 
1201 Ardmore 
Itasca, Illinois 


PAPER BOYS 


Are you an ambitious boy. age 
11-14 years old, and would you 
like a paper route hi your 
neighborhood? 
Earn 
extra 


spending money, win prizes, 
take interesting trips. 


Paddock 


Publications 


Addison Office: 


543-2400 


LIQUOR CLERK 


WANTED 


40 hr, week, vacation, profit 
sharing, fringe benefits. 


ARMANETTI LIQUORS 


Rolling Meadows 
Shopping Center 


LAUNDRY WORKER 
Man wanted for daytime laun- 
dry work. Good salary and 
benefits. Apply in person. 
ARLINGTON PARK 
TOWERS HOTEL 


Euclid & Route S3 
Arlington Heights 


North Shore Clean Towel Ser- 
vice has permanent positions 
on established route. High 
school education or its equal 
in experience preferred, Ap- 
ply at: 


942 Custard Ave. 
Evtinston. Illinois 


864-8400 


MEN WANTED 


For electrical or mechanical 
work. Experience helpful but 
not necessary. Apply in per- 
son at Milwaukee Road Diesel 
House 415 E, Green St., Ben- 
senvllle. 
An equal opportunity employer 


WAREHOUSEMAN 


Full time. Will train. 


LION UNIFORM 
151 Wilson Court 


Bensenville 
766-6222 


Desirable young man wanted 
for sales and other stive 
duties. Fringe benefits. Apply 
in person. 


PEKO TILE INC, 


706 E. NW. Hwy. 
Palatine 


Help Wanted — Male 


DIRECTORY 
SALESMAN 


Experienced, energetic, self- 
starting, sales-minded person 
Is needed to contact and de- 
velop advertising space sales 
for the Paddock Community 
Directories. 
The Directories encompass 
the Northwest Suburban areas 
and have become an impor- 
tant part of the home and a 
proven, influential advertising 
opportunity for area business . 
. . consequently your earning 
capacity 
Is limitless. 
Ex- 


cellent 
working 
conditions, 
salary and commission, pre- 
developed sales methods and 
customer contacts. 


Call Marge Flanders 


for appointment 


394-2300 


PADDOCK 
PUBLICATIONS, 
INC. 


COST ACCOUNTANT 
We have an opening for a cost 
accountant who wants to lo- 
cate with a progressive com- 
pany. Our plans include rapid 
growth through product devel- 
opment and acquisition pro- 
viding a solid base for your 
potential growth along with 
ours. Salary commensurate 
w i t h experience plus top 
fringe benefits including an- 
nual bonus, profit sharing, 
free group Insurance and a 
tuition reimbursement plan. 2 
years formal accounting or 
equivalent experience plus 2 
years cost experience pre- 
ferred. Call Mr. Stevensen to 
arrange an interview. 


272-7900 


DANIEL WOODHEAD CO. 


220 Huehl Rd. 


Northbrook, Illinois 


SALESMAN 


Established quality dual Gen- 
eral Motors dealer needs 2 ex- 
perienced salesmen. If you 
have direct customer sales ex- 
perience in the automotive 
field or its related areas and 
feel that your career is at a 
standstill these sales positions 
may be for you. Submit re- 
sume with salary require- 
ments and past earnings his- 
tory. We offer a financially se- 
cure career with a broad base 
of fringe benefits. Reply to 
General Manager, Box 247, 
McHenry, Illinois 60050. 


PART TIME 


HELP 


Men needed part time to de- 
liver bundles to our carriers 
Saturday afternoons between 
the hours 2:30 p.m. and 6:30 
p.m. vicinity 
of Arlington 


Heights. 


Call Harvey Gascon 


394-0117 


PADDOCK 


PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


ROUTE SALESMAN 


A dependable guy. Salary plus 
commission. 
Provides good income for a 
worker. 5 days Mon. thru Fri. 
Make warehouse deliveries, 
city and suburbs. You should 
be: married, in good health, 
30 or over, have good driving 
record, able to pick-up size re- 
frigerated truck and be able 
to balance cash daily. Ben- 
senville plant. 


766-2480 


SHOP MECHANICS 
Immediate openings to repair 
& recondition prototype pro- 
cess equipment supplied to 
chemical & related industries. 
W o r k is v a r i e d in- 
cluding electrical, pipe fitting, 
welding, etc. No prior experi- 
ence necessary. 


E1MCO CORP. 


301 S. Hicks Rd. 
Palatine 


358-1100 


GENERAL OFFICE 


& 


WAREHOUSE 


Full or part time days. 


439-2503 


SERVICE ATTENDANTS 


Full time, experienced pre- 
ferred. Apply 


BUSCH AUTO 


SERVICE CENTER 
137 So. Northwest Hwy 


Palatine, HI 


Man needed for cleanup work, 
2 hours daily, early morning, 
5 days a week. Apply or call. 


MR. DONUT 


700 East Rand Rd. 
Mt. Prospect, 111. 


259-3022 


4 - SLIDE TOOL MAKERS 
4 - SLIDE SET-UP MEN 


DIE MAKERS 


Steady work and over time. 


DUO TOOL & MFG. INC. 


70 Scott 
Elk Grove Village 
437-7711 


PART TIME 


I need 4 men to help me eve- 
nings and Sat. Cor necessnry. 
Average $3.57 per hour. Call 


FI6-1182 


Help Wanted — Male 


INSTALLMENT LOAN 
COLLECTION TRAINEE 


Outstanding opportunity to en- 
ter into the banking profession 
and join one of the top ten 
metropolitan banks. 
Ideal for one who has little or 
semi credit or finance back- 
ground. 


Excellent fringe benefits. 


Pay commensurate with expe- 
rience. 


Apply Personnel Officer 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF ELGIN 
" 


Elgin, Illinois 


An equal opportunity employer 


BOYS 


Start the New Year off with a 
Herald or Register paper 
route in your neighborhood. 
• SMALL ROUTES 
• GOOD PAY 
• WIN TRIPS, 


MONEY & PRIZES 


Call — put your application in 
now 


CIRCULATION DEPT. 


HERALD 
394-0110 


CIRCULATION DEPT. 


REGISTER 
543-2400 


YOUNG MAN 
FULL TIME 


Work in our circulation de- 
partment. This is a golden op- 
portunity to start a career in 
circulation work with a fast 
growing daily newspaper. Call 
now for appointment. 
Mr. 


Herbert, 


394-0110 


PADDOCK 


PUBLICATIONS 


217 W. Campbell, 
Arl. Hts. 


ACCOUNT OFFICE 


MANAGER 


Aggressive, rapidly expanding 
manufacturer 
has 
position 


open for man with accounting 
experience to act as office 
manager in small office in 
northwest suburb. Profit shar- 
ing, hospltalization & other 
fringe benefits. All replies 
confidential. We are an equal 
opportunity employer. Write 
Box H-54 c/o Paddock Publi- 
cations Arlington Heights. 


SALESMAN 


New and 
used cars and 


trucks. Men to sell Ford prod- 
ucts. Excellent working condi- 
tions. Paid vacations. Hospi- 
talization available. Good,pay 
plan. Apply in person. See 
Sales Manager for interview. 
George Poole Ford 


400 W. Northwest Hwy. 


Arlington Heights 


YOUNG MEN 


HIGH SCHOOl GRADUATES 


If you are interested in fig- 
ures, we have the job for you. 
We are a growing Marine 
Hardware Co. located in the 
Wheeling industrial area. We 
have an opening for a com- 
bined production control and 
inventory clerk, if interested 
please call 537-2707 ask for 
Mr. Harry Udvare. 


GENERAL FACTORY 
$2.75 Hr. To Start 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
Automatic increases, lots of 
overtime available. Full bene- 
fits, including profit sharing. 
Permanent employment, new 
plant, O'Hare area. 
299-0156 
763-8034 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Learn marketing of our prod- 
ucts while you earn starting 
allowance of $600 to $1200 
monthly. Previous real estate 
sales experience helpful. Na- 
tionally known financial or- 
ganization with many 
ad- 


vancement opportunities. Call 


259-8083 


EECTRICAL ELECTRONIC 


LAB TECH. 


Gale Research Labs 


Arlington Hts. 


Mr. Kang 
437-6240 


WANTED 


POLICE OFFICERS 


Village of Wood Dale, Illinois. 
See Legal Section of this pa- 
per for Qualifications, bene- 
fits, etc. 


AUTO MECHANIC 


Must know Sun equipment. 
Schaumburg Texaco, 1530 W. 
Schaumburg Road, Schaum- 
burg, HI., 894-9610. 


READ THIS ONE 


This is no fancy ad. We sim- 
ply need 2 men wfio are look- 
ing for full employment. Call. 


255-7132 


BOYS 


12 to 16 to work after school 
and Saturday, earn $15-$45 per 
week. Call now. 


478-7539 


Help Wanted — Male 
Help Wanted — Male 


Want Adi Solve Problems 


PROGRAMMER TRAINEES 


Take Our Programmer Career Test 


(Check The Appropriate Box) 


YES 
NO 
n 
n D° y°° ^aw ° DEGREE?? 


Are You LOGICAL 


D 
D and ANALYTICAL? 


Does a CAREER in DATA PRO- 


LI 
D CESSING interest you. 


Are you ready to START your 
d 
D CAREER in February?' 


If you answered yes to all cf the above questions you've just 
passed our first EDP TEST. 


If you have interest and the aptitude (no matter 
what your major was), we are interested in 
talking with you about the opportunities in 
DATA PROCESSING AT KEMPER. Our training 
program starts Feb. 2nd. So call now for more 
information. 


Call 


Dave Cervone 


561-8000 


4750 N. Sheridan Rd. 


Moving To 
Horthweit 
Suburban 
location 


PROGRAMMER - ANALYST 


If you know programming you can grow with SOLA ... and 
probably faster than you thought. Tha person we are looking 
for has the ability to aid in the development & actud pro- 
gramming of manufacturing information applications. The 
assignment requires the ability to accept responsibility & 
obtain results. Prefer experience with H-200, tape-disc and 
programming ability in Easy coder. 
If you are interested in a challenging growth, good salary 
and excellent fringe benefits, call Jack Allen 


HE 9-2800 


SOLA ELECTRIC 


OIVIBION Of aOLA BASIC INDUBTMII* 


1717 Busse Rd. (Rt. 83) 
Elk Grove Village 


We Need Several 


PART TIME 
HELPERS 


Join our crew one or two nights a week from 11 p.m. to 5 
a.m. inserting and bundling newspapers. One night will be 
Thursday, second night to be determined. 


PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


217 West Campbell St., Arlington Hts,, HI. 


Bill Schoepke 
394-2300 


ACCOUNTING 


Manager, general accounting, reporting to controller. Will 
supervise small group of employees in payables, general 
ledger, financial statements, cost & inventory analysis. Pre- 
fer graduate accountant with emphasis on cost & in- 
ventories. We can demonstrate excellent promotion opportu- 
nities to the successful candidate. Send resume, including 
salary history or call 


Jack Allen 


SOLA ELECTRIC 


1717 Busse Rd. (Rt. 83) 
Elk Grove Village 


HE 9-2800 


HELP WANTED MALE 


Assembly and packaging. Excellent starting rate for quali- 
fied applicants. Company benefits include paid health and 
medical insurance, paid life insurance, paid vacation. One 
week for six months, two weeks for one year. 8 paid holi- 
days per year and profit sharing. Apply 


WEBER - STEPHEN PRODUCTS CO. 


100 N. Hickory 
Arlington Heights 


Ask for Mr. Andersen or Mr. Brunner 


259-5010 


LEARN A 


TRADE 


NOW 


We're looking for a young 
man, married or single, seek- 
ing the opportunity to learn a 
trade as newspaper pressman, 
and earn while learning. This 
is a full time, second shift po- 
sition. All fringe benefits, plus 
profit sharing. Please call for 
appt. 


PADDOCK 


PUBLICATIONS, 


INC. 


217 W. Campbell 
Arlington Heights 


394-2300 


' BillSchoepke 


BELLMAN 


Man wanted as hotel bellman, 
must be able to work mid- 
night to 8:30 a.m. Apply in 
person. 
ARLINGTON PARK 
TOWERS HOTEL 


Euclid & Route S3 
Arlington Heights 


TRACTOR-TRAILER 


DRIVER 


Experienced and responsible 
driver required for delivery 
within 200 mile radius.- Ex- 
cellent opportunity and earn- 
ings. 


PACKAGING SYSTEMS INC. 


751 Hilltop, Itasea 


773-2050 


BUS BOY 


Monday thru Friday, 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Apply Personnel, 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


& COMPANY 


Randhurst Center 
999 Elmhurst Road 


Mount Prospect 


392-2500 


OUTSIDE 


STEADY WORK 


Good Pay 


Apply In Person 


ARLINGTON CEMETERY 


Lake Street 
Elmhurst 


APPRENTICE PRESSMAN 
For 1250 who would also like 
to learn Camera work, strip- 
ping & plate making. A good 
future for a young man. 
Mt. Prospect area 
394-3230 


Help Wanted — Male 


CHIEF PROCESS ENGINEER 


For precision machining job 
shop. 


Sequencing of Operations 


Tooling & Estimating 


Exceptional Opportunity 


SKILLED MFG. 


ELK GROVE VILLAGE 


Mr. Breit 


DAYS 437-1717 
EVES. 358-1764 


PRODUCTION FOREMAN 


Opportunity for plant manage- 
ment. We blow mold plastic 
bottles and are growing rapid- 
ly. Must have mechanical and 
electrical 
experience 
and 
strong desire to succeed. 


PACKAGING SYSTEMS 


751 N. Hilltop 
Itasca 
773-2050 


Fast growing major appliance 
manufacturer needs sales ori- 
ented man. Company car, 
salary, expenses, profit shar- 
ing. Travel midwest area. 
Plenty of opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Call for appoint- 
ment. 


Ask for Mr. Rudy 


439-6030 
PRINTING 


SALES MANAGER 


For 
offset shop. We do 


$500,000 printing and need a 
sales manager to hire & direct 
other salesmen. Prefer some- 
one who is billing $100,000- 
$200,000 now and wants to go 
higher. Excellent remunera- 
tion. 


394-3230 


S E R V I C E station attendant. 
Part time, evenings. Over 21. 


Tuesday, Thursday, 
Saturday. 


Golfhurst Sinclair, Golf & 83. 
NIGHT man, experienced or 


will train, 11 p.m. - 7 a.m. 


Northpoint Service, 394-0170. 
MECHANIC with minimum 2 


years truck or bus experience 


Day shift, 6:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
392-9300 
AMBULANCE drivers & attend- 


ants — full time only. 21 years 


and over. Superior Air-Ground 
Service. 832-2000. 
CLARK Oil station, Hintz & 83. 


Age 21 preferred. Weekday 


evenings, 537-9579. 
JANITORIAL Service needs, 


part time help. 253-5822 after 5 


p.m. 


Help Wanted — 
Male or Female 


HOTEL NIGHT 


AUDITOR 


Work in luxury. Northwest 
suburban hotel and convention 
center. Ideal job for night owl 
w i t h accounting or book- 
keeping experience. (Hours 
mianight-8 a.m. Apply in per- 
son. 
ARLINGTON PARK 
TOWERS HOTEL 
Euclid Ave. i Hwy. 53 


Arlington Heights 


REAL ESTATE SALES 


Consider a change for the bet- 
ter. We specialize in lucrative 
low down payment sales. Our 
average sale requires $200 to 
$500 down payment and no 
m o r t g a g e problems. Am- 
bitious persons can easily 
earn $260 and more weekly at 
this large modern office. Call 
the broker at, 


837-2848 


Any Day or Evening 
Including Weekends 


Real Estate Sales 


We are getting prepared for a 
fantastic year. We now need 
aggressive sales people. (Ex- 
perienced or we will train). 
To participate in this reward- 
ing career. For more details, 
phone 


WM. L. KUNKEL & CO. 


John Bye 
253-5500 


FULL or part time Mail Boom 


Help. Will train willing work- 


er. Day time hours only. 394- 
3230. 
ADVERTISING agency engaged 


in TV commercial productions 


looking for personable, am- 
bitious persons to contact top 
executives in the real estate, 
banking and restaurant fields. 
Some 
advertising experience 


helpful but will train responsible 
parties. Excellent commissions 
with outstanding bonus arrange- 
ment. 359-5566. 
MEN or women wanted for de- 


livering pizza. Full or part 


time. Apply in person. Carls 
Pizza. 712 E. Northwest Hwy. 
Mt. Prospect. 


MOVING? 


SELLING? 


JOB 


HUNTING? 


USE THE 


CLASSIFIED 


If you enjoy 


and bowl in a mixed league 


NOW'S THE TIME 


to make plans for entering the 
PADDOCK TOURNEY 
for MIXED LEAGUES 


with a Split of Champagne 


for each bowler plus 


prize money, too 


1st Place 
$114.08 


2nd Place 
85.56 


3rd Place 
57.04 


4th Place 
$28.52 


High Game Out of 
Money (Actual) 10.00 


Ask your League Secretary or 


See Poster at Your Lanes 


for details 


If you'd rather talk to our 


secretary about the Champagne 
(and the tourney) call 394-2300 


and ask for Miss Phillips 


Plan Now to fn/oy the Champagne from 


Armanetti Wine Cellar of 
Rolling Meadows Shopping Center 


Serving Chicagoland since 1933 


with pleasure 


Paddock Publications 
!I7 WCST CAMPBELL STBEEt 
. 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS. ILLINOIS coo* 
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Ordinance No. 


0-67-69 


AN ORDINANCE 


AMENDING THE ZONING 


ORDINANCE OF THE 


VILLAGE OP PALATINE 


. n °Ct°bcr 
.> 
' 
to a notice published 
he Palatine Enterprise on 


t™ 
Pn jnber ?• lfl68- at «aa 


teen days prior thereto; and 


--_. sold public hear- 
was held by a Commission 


of the members of 
,. ,--,-,--• Commission to which 
the following amendments to the 
Zoning Ordinance had been re- 
ferred; and 


WHEREAS, said Commission 
new said hearing and made a 
reP°rt as to said amendment to 
said Zoning Ordinance; 


NOW THEREFORE, BE IT 
ORDAINED by the President 
and Board of Trustees of the 
Village of Palatine, Cook Coun- 
ty, Illinois, that: 


SECTION l: The Zoning Ordi- 
nance of the Village of Palatine 
as amended, is hereby further 
amended by adding the follow- 
— Sections 6.01 (A), and 5.01 
~0 -*w*»*»wiiu wtv* V«/t UIIU U.UA 
(B) to the Zoning Ordinance, 
following the present Section 
5.01: 


"5.01 (A) R-l - A Single 
Family Dwelling District. Per- 
mitted Uses. The following uses 
ara permitted: 


Those permitted In an R-l 
District. 


Special Uses: 
Those permitted In an R-l 
District. 
FLOOR ARKA RATIO: 
The 
floor area ratio on a lot shall 
not exceed 0,35. 
GROUND FLOOR AREA PER 
DWELLING UNIT. One-story 
dwellings shall have a total 
ground floor area of not less 
than 1,300 square feet measured 
from the exterior faces of ex- 
terior walls, including utility 
rooms, but excluding open por- 
ches and terraces. Dwellings 
having more than one-story 
shall have not less than 850 
square feet of ground floor area 
measured as prescribed for one- 
story dwellings. 
LOT AREA DWELLING. There 
shall be provided a minimum of 
15,000 square feet of lot area for 
each dwelling. 
LOT WIDTH. There shall be 
provided a lot width of not less 
than 90 feet at the established 
building setback line for each 
dwelling. 
FRONT YARD, There shall be 
provided on each lot a front 
yard of at least 35 feet. 
SIDE YARDS. There shall be 
provided on each lot two side 
yards totaling 25 feet in width, 
one of which shall be a min- 
imum of 10 feet in width; except 
where a side yard adjoins a 
street, it shall be at least 35 feet 
wide. 
REAR YARD. There shall be 
provided a rear yard not less 
than 45 feet in depth. 
SIGN SETBACKS. Sign set- 
backs shall be those established 
for the R-l District. 


5.01 (B) R-l — B Single Fami- 
ly Dwelling District. Permitted 
uses. Those permitted in the 
R-l District. 
Special Uses. 


Those permitted in the R-l 
District. 
FLOOR AREA RATIO. The 
floor area ratio on a lot shall 
not exceed 0.35. 
GROUND FLOOR AREA PER 
DWELLING. One-story dwell- 
ings shall have a total ground 
floor area of not less than 1300 
square feet measured from ex- 
terior face of the exterior wall, 
including utility rooms, but ex- 
cluding open porches and ter- 
races. Dwellings having more 
than one-story shall have not 
less than 850 square feet of 
ground floor area, measured as 
prescribed for one-story dwell- 
ings. 
LOT AREA FOR DWELLING. 
There shall be provided a min- 
imum of 14,000 square feet of iot 
area for each dwelling unit. The 
lot area may bo reduced to 
12,000 square feet if the Presi- 
dent and Board of Trustees de- 
termine that adequate land has 
been provided within or near 
the subdivision for park, recrea- 
tion, school or other public pur- 
poses. 
LOT WIDTH. There shall be 
provided a lot width of not less 
than 85 feet at the established 
building setback line for each 
dwelling unit. 
FRONT YARD. There shall be 
provided on each lot a front 
yard of at least 30 feet. 
SIDE YARDS. There shall be 
provided on each lot two side 
yards totaling 25 feet in width, 
one of which shall be at least 10 
feet wide; except where a side 
yard adjoins a street it shall be 
at least K5 feet wide. 
REAR YARD. There shall be a 
rear yard of not less than 45 
feet in depth. 
SIGN SETBACKS. Sign set- 
backs shall be those provided 
for in R-l Districts, 


SECTION 2: All 
ordinances 
or parts of ordinances in con- 
flict herewith are hereby re- 
pealed. 


SECTION 3! This ordinance 


shall be in full force and effect 
from and after its passage, ap- 
proval and publication as pro- 
vided by law. 
PASSED: This 22nd day of De- 
cember, 1969. 
A Y E S : 6 
N A Y S : 0 AB- 


SENT: 0 ' PASS: 0 
APPROVED by me this 22nd 
day of December, 1969. 


JOHNL, MOODIE 
President of the 
Village of Palatine. 


ATTESTED AND FILED In the 
office of the Village Clerk this 
22nd day of December, 1969. 
LOUISE A. JONES 
Village Clerk 


Published in Palatine Herald 


Dec. 29,1969. 


Announcement of 


Competitive 
Examinations , 


FOR THE POSITIONS 


OF POLICEMAN 


The Village of Wood Dale, Illi 


n o i s , announces open com 
petitlve examinations for the po 
sitions of policemen. Selectior 
will be based upon results o 
competitive examinations, oral 
written and physical. Appli 
cations can be obtained at the 
Wood Dale Village Hall. 


Tests will be given Januarj 


24 at the Wood Dale Village Hali 


AGE: Applicants must be be 


tween 21 and 35 years of age to 
be eligible for appointment. 


HEALTH 
AND PHYSICAL 


REQUIREMENTS: Must under 
n> a physical examination by 
Police and Fire Commission 
doctor: the candidate must be 
Tree of any bodily or mental de- 
fects, deformities or diseases 
that might incapacitate him 
from the performance of his 
duties. 


STANDARDS: Must be be- 


tween 5'7" and 6'5" and weight 
commensurate with height, min- 
imum 140 pounds, maximum 235 
pounds. 


CHARACTER: Must be ot 


?ood character; must not have 
jeen convicted of any crimes or 
guilty of infamous or notoriously 
disgraceful conduct. 


EDUCATION: Must be a high 


ichool graduate or equivalent 
thereof, G.E.D. is acceptable. 


COMPENSATION: Policemen 


— Starting salary $7,150. Meril 
ncrease after 90 days, there- 
after annual raises. 


VACATION: Two weeks after 


;he first year up to five (5) 
fears, and three weeks aftei 
five (5) years of service. 


APPLICATIONS: All persons 


who desire to take the exam- 
ination must file a written appli- 
cation to which shall be at- 
tached a small photograph oJ 
the applicant, with the Board of 
Fire and Police Commissioners 
Wood Dale Village Hall, 26E 
West Irving Park Road, Wood 
Dale, Illinois. 


Application blanks may be se- 


cured at the Wood Dale Village 
Hall. 


Board of Fire and 
Police Commissioners 
J. J. JACOBS, 
Chairman 
J. S. Rahe 
G. J. Franks 


Published in DuPage County 


Register Dec. 29,1969. 


Ordinance No. 599 


An Ordinance Annexing Cer 
tnin Territory to the Village of 
Wood Dale, DuPage County, 


Illinois 


W H E R E A S , the territory 


hereinafter legally described is 
contiguous to the Village of 
Wood Dale, and no part thereof 
is within any other municipal- 
ity; and 


WHEREAS, a written Petition 


signed by the owners of record 
and all of the electors of all of 
the land within such territory 
requesting annexation to the Vil- 
lage was filed with the Village 
Clerk; and 


WHEREAS, the President and 


Village Council of the Village of 
Wood Dale believe it to be in the 
best interests of the municipal- 
ity that said territory be an- 
nexed thereto; and 


WHEREAS, a proper Notice 


has been filed with the Wood 
Dale Rural Fire Protection Dis- 
trict as required by law. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT 


ORDAINED by 
the Village 


Council of the Village of Wood 
Dale. DuPage County, Illinois, 
as follows: 


Section 1. That the territory 


legally described as 
Lots 1 and 2 of Fitzpatrick's 
Subdivision In the Southwest 
i/i of Section 15, Township 40 
North, Range 11, East of the 
Third Principal Meridian, ac- 
cording to the plat thereof 
recorded August 30, 1961 as 
Document R61-20436, in Du- 
Page County, Illinois, 
(n map of said territory being 
attached hereto and made a 
part hereof) be and the same Is 
hereby annexed to the Village of 
Wood Dale, DuPage County, Illi- 
nois, so that hereafter said ter- 
ritory shall be included within 
the boundary lines and limits of 
said Village as by law in such 
cases made and provided. 


Section 2. The Village Clerk Is 


hereby directed to record a 
copy of this Ordinance together 
with an accurate map of said 
annexation in the Office of the 
Recorder of Deeds of DuPage 
County, Illinois. 


Section 3. This Ordinance 


shall be hi full force and effect 
from and after its passage, ap- 
proval and publication accord- 
ing to law. 


Passed this 18th day of De- 
cember, 1969. 


Approved this 18th day of De- 
cember, 1969. 


VOTE: AYES: 3, NAYS: 0, 
ABSENT: 2. 


APPROVED: 
RALPH HANSEN 


ATTEST?""*6 PreSident 
GERALDINE JACOBS 
Village Clerk 


Published in DuPage County 
Register Dec, 29,1969. 


Ordinance No. 


0-66-69 


AN ORDINANCE 
AMENDING THE 
MUNICIPAL CODE 


BE IT ORDAINED by the 


President and Board of Trustees 
of the Village of Palatine, Cook 
County, Illinois, that the Munici- 
pal Code of Palatine, adopted 
April, 1961, as amended, is here- 
by further amended as follows: 


SECTION 1: Section 19.606 is 


hereby amended by deleting the 
second paragraph thereof fii its 
entirety, and substituting the 
following therefor: 


"Upon placing such meter in 
operation as aforesaid, 
the 


parking space may lawfully 
be occupied by such vehicle 
for a period of 12 consecutive 
minutes for each one cent coin 
deposited therein up to 120 
minutes, or a period of 60 con- 
secutive minutes for each five 
cent coin, two hours for each 
ten cent coin, or twelve hours 
for every two twenty-five cent 
coins deposited therein, up to 
720 minutes, and payment of 
the aforesaid amounts for the 
periods shall be made for 
parking in the areas set forth 
nereinabove; provided, how- 
ever, that it shall be unlawful 
to occupy a space controlled 
by a parking meter which lim- 
its parking to 120 minutes or 
less for a consecutive period 
of time longer than provided 
in Section 19,612 of this Ar- 
ticle. If any such vehicle shall 
remain parked in any such 
parking space beyond the 
parking time Ijmit as fixed by 
the coin or coins deposited in 
such meter for such parking 
space, such vehicle shall be 
considered 
parked overtime 


and beyond the period of legal 
parking time and shall con- 
stitute a violation of this Ar- 
ticle and the owner or oper- 
ator thereof shall be punished 
as hereinafter set out. 


SECTION 2: All ordinances or 


parts of ordinances in conflict 
with this ordinance are hereby 
repealed. 


SECTION 3: This ordinance 


shall be in full force and effect 
from and after its passage, ap- 
proval and publication as re- 
quired by law. 


PASSED: This 22nd day of 


December, 1969. 


AYES: 6, NAYS: 0, PASS: 0, 


ABSENT: 0. 


APPROVED by me this 22nd 


day of December, 1969. 


JOHNL, MOODIE. 
President of the 
Village of Palatine 


ATTESTED AND FILED in the 
office of the Village Clerk this 
22nd day of December, 1969. 
LOUISE A, JONES 
Village Clerk 


Published in Palatine Herald 


Dec. 29,1969. 


Bid Notice 


Bloomingdale Township High 


way Department will accept 
sealed bids on: 


Chain link fence with barbed 


wire — bid opening will be at 
Township Office January 7,1970 
at 10 a.m. Approximately 800 
lineal feet of fence, plus 1 — 6 
loot wide single man gate, 1 — 
12 foot opening drive gate, and 1 
— 24 foot opening double drive 
gate. 


Copies of layout, specifica- 


tions and other contractual data 
may be examined at the office 
of the Highway Commissioner, 
6N021 Rosedale, Bloomingdale, 
Illinois. 


Successful bidder will be re- 
quired to furnish the Highway 
jommissioner adequate proof of 
lis capability to perform the 
work, with materials subject to 
;est, at the option of the High- 
way Commissioner. 


The Highway Commissioner 


reserves the right to reject any 
or all bids, or to waive any in- 
formalities, and to select and 
accept that bid considered to be 
;he most advantageous to the 
Township. 


Each bidder will submit a bid 


bond or certified 
check in 


amount of 10% of the total 
amount of his bid. 


At the option of the Highway 


Jommissioner, successful bid- 
ler must be prepared to furnish 
i performance bond in amount 
jf 100% of his bid price, within 
SO days after award of a con- 
ract. 
Bid itemized as follows: 800 
ineal feet of complete line fenc- 
ing; 1—6 foot single man gate, 
with gate- posts, braces and 
ods; 1—12 foot opening drive 
gate, with gate posts, braces 
ind rods; 1—24 foot opening 
louble drive gate, with gate 
»sts, braces and rods; 3—end 
Dosts, with braces and rods: 
>—corner posts, with braces and 
ods; plus a unit for more or 
ess fence installed, that may be 
dded or deducted on final mea- 
urement. Unit to be on line 
ence installed, and not to in- 
clude terminal posts or gates. 


All lines will be cleared and 
iladed level by purchaser. 


Bloomingdale Township 
Highway Department 
Highway Commissioner 
123 Rosedale Avenue 
Bloomingdale, Illinois , 


Published in Roselle Register 


Dec. 24, 26, 29,1969. 


Ordinance No. 


0-65-69 


AN ORDINANCE 


AMENDING THE ZONING 


ORDINANCE OF THE, 


VILLAGE OF PALATINE 


WHEREAS, a public hearing 


was held on November 13, 1969 
pursuant to a notice published 
in the Palatine Herald on Octo- 
ber 24,1969, at least fifteen days 
prior thereto, and 


WHEREAS, said public hear- 


ing was held by a Commission 
consisting of the members of 
the Zoning Board of Appeals to 
which the. following amend- 
ments to the Zoning 'Ordinance 
bad been referred, and 


WHEREAS, said Commission 


held said hearing and made a 
report as to said amendments to 
said Zoning Ordinance; 


NOW, THEREFORE,' BE IT 


ORDAINED by the President 
and Board of Trustees of the 
Village of Palatine, Cook Coun- 
ty, Illinois, that: 


SECTION it Section 6.02, B-l 


Shopping Center District, is 
hereby amended by adding the 
following paragraph to subpara- 
graph (2) therein: 


(e) Notwithstanding the limi- 


tations of subparagraph '(2) a, 
above, each first floor occupan- 
cy of a building shall be entitled 
to an additional 15 square feet 
of gross surface area for each 
unit of ten (10) feet that the sign 
is set back from the required 
minimum front or side lot line, 
whichever the sign faces. In the 
case of a sign which faces more 
than one lot line, the setback of 
a sign shall be measured from 
each lot line faced by such sign, 
and the-eligibility for additional 
surface area hereunder shall be 
based upon the number of feet 
the sign is set back from the 
nearest such lot line. A sign 
shall be deemed to "face a lot 
line" if any face of such Hne is 
parallel to the lot line or wkhin 
10 degrees of parallel thereto. 


SECTION 2: Section 6.03, B-2 


General Service District is here- 
by amended by deleting sub- 
paragraph 2, a, in its entirety 
and substituting the following 
therefor: 


2 a. The gross surface area of 


all signs on a lot shall not ex- 
ceed two (2) square feet 'for 
each front foot of building, plus 
one (1) square foot of each front 
foot of lot not occupied by such 
building; or forty (40) square 
feet, whichever is larger. No in- 
dividual sign face shall exceed 
one hundred (100) square feet in 
gross surface area. 


SECTION 3: Section 6.03, B-2 


General Service District is here- 
sy amended by adding the fol- 
lowing paragraph to sub-section 
2. Signs contained therein: 


(e) Notwithstanding the limi- 


:ations of sub-paragraph (2) a, 
above, each first floor occupan- 
cy of a building shall be entitled 
to an additional 15 square feet 
of gross surface area for each 
unit of ten (10) feet that the sign 
is set back from the required 
minimum front or side lot line, 
whichever the sign faces. In the 
case of a sign which faces more . 
than one lot line, the setback ofI 
a sign shall be measured from 
each lot line faced by such sign, 
and the eligibility for additional 
surface area hereunder shall be 
>ased upon the number of feet 
;he sign is set back from the 
nearest such lot line. A sign 
shall be deemed to "face a lot 
ine" if any face of such line is 
jarallel to the lot line or within 
.0 degrees of parallel thereto. 


SECTION 4: All ordinances or 


parts of ordinances in conflict 
with this ordinance be and the 
same are hereby repealed. 


SECTION 5: This ordinance 


shall be in full force and effect 
Tom and after its passage, ap- 
proval and publication as pro- 
vided by law. 


PASSED: This 22nd day of 


December, 1969. 


AYES: 6, NAYS: 0, ABSENT: 


), PASS: 0. 


APPROVED by me this 22nd 


day of December, 1969. 


JOHN L. MOODIE 
President of the 
Village of Palatine 


ATTESTED AND FILED in the 
office of the Village Clerk this 
22nd day of'December, 1969. 
LOUISE A. JONES 
Village Clerk 


Published in Palatine Herald 


Dec. 29,1969. 


PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS 
Monday, Dec. 29, 1969 
Section 2 
_9 


Legal Notice 


Notice is hereby given, pur- 


>uant to "An Act in relation to 
he use of an assumed name'in 
lie conduct or transaction of 
nisiness in this State," as 
amended, that a certificate was 
iled by the undersigned with 
he County Clerk of Cook Coun- 
y, File No. B21368 on the 9th 
;ay of December 1969 under the 
assumed name of Collection 
Consultants with place of busi- 
ness located at 1968 Algonquin 


ISA, Mt. Prospect, HI. The 
rue name and address of owner 
s Charles E. Cochran, 1968 Al- 
;onquin No. ISA, Mt. Prospect, 


Published 
in. Mt Prospect 


Herald Dec 15,22,29,1969. 


Notice to 


Automobile Dealers 
Sealed bids will be received 
until January 19, 1970, at 2:00 
>.m. in the office of the Village 
Manager, Mount Prospect, Ilti- 
lois for the purchase of four po- 
ke vehicles. 
Specifications and details may 
« obtained from the Village 
Manager's 
Office, 
112 East 


N o r t h w e s t Highway, Mount 
Prospect, Illinois. 


DONALD W. GOODMAN 
Village Clerk 


Published in Mt. Prospect 


Herald Dec. 29,1969. 


BOWLERS 


READ 


in Paddock Publications 
The 600 CLUB — 


top scores of the area. 


Highlights — 


standout kcgling in league play. 


Deadlines — Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday at 9 a.m. for news of 
bowling 
highlights 
and 
600 
club 


scores. 
PADDOCK 
CLASSIC 
scores, stories and pics of the best men and 
women bowlers in the area. 


and the ever-popular 
PADDOCK 
TOURNEYS, 
for over 1,200 keglers 


Men's Tourney Jan. 24-25 
at Rolling Meadows Bowl 


TEAM TROPHY 


5 INDIVIDUAL TROPHIES 


$922.50 ESTIMATED PRIZES 


(Based'on 90 Teams) 


1st Place 
$237.25 
5th Place 
$73.00 
9th Place 
$31.50 


2nd Place 
164.25 
6th Place 
63.88 
10th Place 
27.37 


3rd Place 
118.62 
7th Place 
54.75 
High Single Team 


4th Place 
91.25 8th Place 
45.63 
Game (Actual) 10.00 


Women's Tourney Feb. 7 at 


Buffalo Grove Rose Bowl 


TEAM TROPHY 


5 INDIVIDUAL TROPHIES 
$1,025 ESTIMATED PRIZES 


(Based on 100 Teams) 


1st Place 
$263.90 
5th Place 
$81.20 
9th Place 
$40.60 


2nd Place 
182,70 
6th Place 
71.05 10th Place 
30.45 


3rd Place 
131.95 
7th Place 
60.90 
High Single Team 


4th Place 
101.50 
8th Place 
50.75 
Game (Actual) 10.00 


CHAMPAGNE TOURNAMENT 


FOR MIXED LEAGUES 
Saturday Night, Jan. 31 at 


Buffalo Grove Rose Bowl 


2 Men - 2 Women-on Each Team 


Each Bowler to Receive His Very Own Split of Champagne 


(from ihe Wine Cellar of 


Armanetli Liquors of Rolling Meadows) 


TEAM TROPHY 


4 INDIVIDUAL TROPHIES 
$295 ESTIMATED PRIZES 


(Based on 36 Teams) 


1st Place 
$114.08 
4th Place 
$28.52 


2nd Place 
8556 
Nigh Gome Out of 


3rd Place 
57.04 
Money (Actual) 10.00 
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Parochials Look To Future 
What Lies Ahead? 


Are parochial schools In suburban areas 


becoming obsolete? What sort of education 
do they offer? Are they insulating their 
students from the outside world? Should 
they be supported with public runds to 
keep them from possibly disappearing al- 
together? Or do they serve a need that 
public schools cannot replace? For the 
past three months, Sue Carson, Paddock 
staff writer, has been exploring the role of 
parochial school education in our north- 
west and western suburbs. Here Is the Inst 
of her four-part series, "Parochial Schools 
in Suburbia: A Public Question." 


by SUB CARSON 


Even a crystal-ball gazer might have a 


difficult time predicting what lies ahead 
for the parochial schools in the northwest 
and western suburbs. But it would seem 
likely that if expenses continue to rise, tui- 
tion will go up too and some parents will 
find it harder to continue to send their 
children to these schools. 


Catholic schools are being hard hit al- 


ready. The school board of the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago, which serves Cook and 
Lake counties, reported this fall that en- 
rollment in its Catholic elementary schools 
declined 8.3 per cent from 1968. The de- 
cline in enrollment In Catholic secondary 
schools was 3 per cent — the sharpest in 
history, according to the board. 


THE DIOCESE OF Jotiet, which serves 


40 schools in DuPage County, reported 
that total enrollment in all 75 elementary 
schools in the diocese declined from 27,763 
in 1968 to 26,299 in I960. 


Enrollment in the 10 high schools in the 


diocese increased slightly in the past year. 


Enrollment was 6,537 in 1968 and 6,703 in 


1969. 


Lutheran schools supported by the Lu- 


theran Church-Missouri Synod do not ap- 
pear to be having as much difficulty. 


Edwin Eckert, secretary of Christian 


Parochial School 


Education: A 


Public Question 


Education for the 'Northern Illinois District 
of the Missouri Synod Lutheran Church, 
reported that the outlook for the 111 
schools in this district was "very good." 


"SEVERAL OF OUR schools have 


closed in the past 10 or 15 years, but this 
is due mainly to consolidation of schools 
resulting from population shifts," he 
stated. 


"I think our parochial schools can con- 


tinue to operate even without state aid be- 
cause of their firm commitment. In- 
creased consolidation may be necessary, 
however." 


Discussions with parochial school offi- 


cials in this area tend to support these 
broader conclusions. Lutheran schools 
generally appear pretty healthy; at least 
Lutheran educators do not voice a strong 
appeal for state aid to help maintain their 
schools as do Catholic educators. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, to a greater or 


lesser degree, are having a difficult time 
of it, yet officials at these schools have 
expressed determination to keep going .if 
at all possible, 


Enrollment at St. Peter Lutheran School 


in Arlington Heights declined only slightly 
in the -past year. Parishioners who send 
their children to St. Peter are not even 
required to pay tuition, although they are 
expected to contribute through weekly 
church envelopes, 


Is shared time a good answer? 


Prognosis: Higher cosh and tuition = lower enrollment. 


Parishioners at St. John Lutheran School 


in Mount Prospect are charged $5 a month 
for each child em-oiled at the school. Non- 
parishioners pay $20 a month for one 
child. Enrollment there declined from 86 
last year to 76 this year. 


Tuition is higher at St. John Lutheran 


School in Roselle. Church members pay $7 
a week tuition per family, while non- 
members pay $30 a honth for one child. In 
spite of the higher tuition, enrollment has 
been increasing steadily. Ninety children 
were enrolled four years ago. The figure is 
160 today. 


In area Catholic schools the situation is 


different. Tuition is sometimes higher and, 
enrollments have in some cases decreased 
markedly in recent years. 


At St. Joeph the Worker School in 


Wheeling, tuition rose from $90 for one 
child last year to $140 this year. Enroll- 
ment is 371 this year, down 30 over last 
fall. 


TUITION IS INCREASED $10 each year 


at St. Joseph Catholic School in Addision. 
It now stands at $140 per family. The 
school's principal, Sister Colette, said that 
all parishioners are being contacted to 
remind them of the tithe, whereby a per- 
son gives 10 per cent of his yearly income 
to the church. 


St. Viator High School in Arlington 


Heights recently announced a tuition hike 
for next year. Beginning in September, 
1970, and for the following year, tuition 
will be $450 for one boy. It is $350 this 
year. Tuition for a second boy from the 
same family will be $350 and for the third 
boy, $250. 


However, St. Viator principal Rev. 


James Michaletz sees a bright future for 
the high school. He said that tuition can 
remain at this level for several years with- 
out difficulty. He couldn't predict how this 
hike will go over with the parents. 


Sacred Heart of Mary High School in 


Rolling Meadows has had difficulty oper- 
ating hi recent years. 


Enrollment stood at 1,000 girls last year. 


It is 730 this year and tuition went from 
$320 in 1968 to $500 in 1969. The school is 
operating with a debt of $2,300,000. 


Sacred Heart's business manager, Don- 


ald Stoegbauer, is optimistic about the fu- 
ture of this school. He said that a prelimi- 
nary report this fall from a private con- 
sulting firm hired to study Sacred Heart 
was encouraging. 


STOEGBAUER SAID the firm has tenta- 


. lively concluded that Sacred Heart can 
keep functioning because the school is the 
only Catholic girls' high school in the 
northwest area, because the education of- 
fered is of a high quality and because the 
•school employs a full-time business man- 
ager to take care of finances. 


Parochial school educators and public 


officials almost unanimously conclude that 
something should be done to assist non- 
public schools, although some feel much 
more study should be made of the problem 
before solutions are initiated. 


Local public school personnel, although 


sometimes not enthusiastic about state' 
aid, do concede that parochial schools are 
making a valuable contribution to educa- 
tion and relieve a burden from the public 
schools. 


One possible answer to the problems be- 


setting some parochial schools could be 
the development of shared time programs. 


MANY LOCAL PAROCHIAL schools al- 


ready share library materials and audio 
visual equipment with the public schools 
under Title II of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. 


Many parochial students ride the public 


school buses to school. 


In the summer, High School Dist. 214, 


which serves Wheeling and Elk Grove 
Townships, provides free driver education 
instruction to students at Sacred Heart of 
Mary High School and St. Viator High 
School. Several Dist. 214 high school swim- 
ming teams use the St. Viator swimming 
pool. 


Further cooperation between public and 


private schools could be developed in a 
shared time program. 


A dual enrollment program similar to 


shared time, is currently operating in Elk 
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A big question: What lies ahead for parochial schools? 


Grove. In this program, students at Queen 
of the Rosary School attend classes at 
Grove Junior High School during four peri- 
ods of the day. The two schools are only 
one block apart. 


Approximately 300 seventh and eighth 


graders at Queen of the Rosary receive 
instruction in music, art, shop, science, 
mathematics and physical education at 
Grove, and attend Rosary for English, his- 
tory, religion and related subjects. 


THE STUDENTS FROM the two schools 


eat lunch together and Rosary teachers at- 
tend Grove faculty meetings. 


Carried one step, further, a program 


could be developed whereby area public 
' school students would attend some classes 


at parochial schools. 


Several advantages might be gained in 


this program. Better use of school equip- 
ment would be one. It could also enable 
parochial students to enroll in courses not 
offered in the parochial schools and public 
students to receive religious instruction if 
desired. 


It could bring together children of vari- 


ous religious backgrounds while at the 
same time preserving separate religious 
instruction. 


Finally, it would mean that parochial 


parents would be getting some return for 
their tax dollars. 


Further investigation of the feasibility of 


this plan would appear to be in order. 


The question of state aid to nonpublic 


schools is an extremely complicated and 
delicate issue. 


ALTHOUGH EMOTION and rhetoric 


many times cloud the issues, the pros and 
cons are fairly clear. 


Proponents say that parochial schools 


save the taxpayers millions of dollars each 
year and that the cost to educate these 
students in the public schools would be 
greater than the cost of state aid for secu- 
lar subjects; ~ 


Proponents say that parents cannot ex- 


ercise freedom to educate their children in 
the school of their choice when the cost of 
a parochial education is so high. Propo- 


nents say that parochial schools provide 
the public school system with needed com- 
petition and that it would be unfortunate if 
a monolithic school system resulted in the 
country. 


Opponents of state aid say that it would 


blur the Constitutional requirement of sep- 
aration of church and state. Opponents 
feel state aid could result in a decline in 
the quality of public school education. Op- 
ponents feel state aid could ultimately re- 
sult in state control of nonpublic schools so 
that there would be no real distinction be- 
tween them and the public schools. Some 
opponents feel that these schools promote 
religious, racial or ethnic prejudices and 
therefore are not serving the best interests 
of the nation. 


There are arguments, good arguments, 


in some cases, to be made for both sides 
in this controversy. Only rational dis- 
cussion and intelligent examination of both 
sides of the issue will determine which ar- 
guments on either side have validity. 


Parochial school officials are determined to keep their buildings operating. 


'Pot Heads' Get 'Grass'Easily in Suburbia 


Legacy 
S 


of the 


uburban 
Drug scene 


For some of suburbla's youth, Pot has 


become the trip at the end of a multi-col- 
ored rainbow. Who are the kids in our 
area who take LSD, Spued and mari- 
juana? Why do they take it? Where do 
they got it? And what are our law enforce- 
ment agencies doing about this growing 
social problem in our suburbs? To learn 
the answers, Barry Sigale, Paddock staff 
writer, spent the past two months talking 
to kids on drugs, to the police and to a 
police informer. Starting today is the first 
of his four-part scries, "Legacy of the Sub- 
urban Drug Scene." 


by BARRY SIGALE 


A young teenager pops his head out of 


the window of his car at a crowded drive- 
in restaurant and yells: 


"Does anyone have any grass?" 
Immediately, the reply comes back by 


the honk of a horn. 


The kid. gets out of his auto and walks 


over to the youth sitting in the driver's 
seat. He hands the driver some money and 
receives an envelope in return. The trans- 
action is that simple. 


ANYWHERE KIDS can meet, in a 


crowd, at a restaurant, a teen dance, a 
movie theater, just about any place you 
can name, the sale of drugs can be, and is 
being, made. 


It's happening in our own suburbs and 


police in the area can name just about 
every place where drugs are being bought 
and can point out users with accuracy. 


These places are not involved in selling 


drugs. But they are used by teenagers to 


make purchases without the owner's con- 
sent. 


THE REAL PROBLEM, for the police, 


however, is making the pinch, catching 
the kids with the goods on them. 


"There's no problem knowing where it's 


at," said an area youth officer, who has 
dealt with the problem of narcotics for 4 
years. 


"Almost all drive-in places are acces- 


sible to make a buy. What we have to find 
out is what they're buying, the quantity 
and where it is on their person." 


The drug problem in suburbia is wide- 


spread, mainly being used by teenagers 
.out for a good time, out to do something 
different and, they feel, exciting. 


Accurate statistics are hard to deter- 


mine. 


"The drug users range in age from 13 to 


18," the youth officer said. "He reaches 
his peak at 18, the draft age, although I 
don't know if this is a major factor in its 
popularity at that age. At 13, the problem 
is not a big one. 


"TEENAGE-WISE, on the male side of 


it, approximately 50 per cent of all high 
school students have tried some form of 
drugs at least once." 


Of these students, 2 to 3 per cent are 


hard core addicts, according to the officer, 
who has three young children of his own. 


"The fear of possible permanent brain 


damage has given rise to certain fears and 
restrictions," he said. 


"For instance, teenage girls are a lot 


less of a problem because of the pressures 
by medical reports telling of possible birth 


defects for the children they may have in 
later life." • 


WHAT ARE SUBURBAN kids taking? 


How does it affect them? How can parents 
tell their son or daughter is one of the 
many teenage users? Where do these kids 
gei their supply? 


Teenagers in suburbia mostly use mari- 


juana, a narcotic, and Speed (methedrine) 
or LSD, listed as dangerous drugs. Speed 
is becoming increasingly popular with sub- 
urban youths. 


"Out here, marijuana is readily acces- 


sible," the officer said. "In Chicago, the 
hard core uses opiates and heroin, both of 
which are physically addictive. 


"With marijuana, however, you don't be- 


(Continued on Page 7) 


Snow 


TOD/ii: Snow likely; high in lower 30s. 


TUESDAY: Not much change. 
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A 
WELL-FED HUSBAND, 
woll-be- 


haved daughters and filing cabinets 
for each of her jobs is Mrs. Fortune 
LoPrasti's secret formula for an active, 


efficient life. Mrs, LoPresti was ap- 
pointed 
Bloomingdale village 
cleric 


two weeks ago, 


Spicer Gets Finance Job 


Edward Spicer, a former county treas- 


urer's assistant, was hired last week as 
the $17,000-a-year DuPage County finance 
director. 


Dissent among members of the DuPage 


County Board of Supervisors came too late 
to block the appointment. 


Spicer, will assume the position at a 


$1,000 yearly increase in salary over his 
previous psoition. 


His functions will be decided by the 


board's finance committee which recom- 
mended Spicer for the job effective Jan. 1. 


SUPERVISOR PAT Savaiano, Bloom- 


ingdale Township, objected to Spicer's ap- 
pointment because of the lack of detailed 
job specifications. 


"We've been discussing this appoint- 


ment for a long time," he said; I want to 
be sure the director knows his functions 
and is not just a clerk for the board." 


Assistant Supervisor Raymond Haas, 


Milton Township, told the press Spicer's 
duties had not been "formally drafted," 
but would include "working on the budget 
with the finance committee, advising -in 


personnel matters to the wages and bene- 
fits committee, and doing other personnel 
work. The director will do other things I 
don't care to talk about now." 


HAAS NOTED the finance committee 


has over a week "to draw up the specs" 
and said he didn't see the current lack of 
specifications as a major problem. 


In other action, the board approved a 


comprehensive major medical insurance 
program for all county employes, effective 
Jan. 15. The insurance program from the 
Confederation Life Association of Toronto 


by VIRGINIA KUCMIERZ 


After five months of waiting, Mrs. For- 


tune LoPresti's recent appointment as 
Bloomingdale village clerk is a bit anticli- 
matic, and so are her feelings toward the 
job. 


"I don't feel like I've won any battles. I 


never thought I was fighting anybody. It's 
just been a matter of the village needing a 
clerk," Mrs. Lo Presti said. 


Her appointment had been repeatedly 


opposed by a few village trustees ever 
since she was recommended for the job by 
Village Pres. Robert Meyers. 


Mrs. LoPresti has been working in the 


village office for three months as an as- 
sistant to deputy clerk Mrs. Kay Funk. 
She took the clerical job at the invitation 
of Mrs. Funk after a board meeting at 
which the trustees had again refused to 
act on her appointment. 


A RESIDENT OF Bloomingdale since 


1962, Mrs. LoPresti likes to keep busy and 
she does, consequently she "never has 
tim'e to worry about problems that are not 
even worth getting upset about." . 


Since she moved to Bloomingdale she has 


"wanted to become an active part of the 
town." She was secretary and then vice 
president of the Bloomingdale Athletic As- 
sociation, which later became the founda- 
tion for the park district. She is now secre- 
tary for the park district. 


Mrs. LoPresti coached the cheerleaders 


for the park district for five years. She is 
involved in other athletic organizations, 
doing the bookkeeping for the Hoffman 


'Pegboard'Bills Start Jan. 1 


Effective Jan, 1 Bloomingdale will in- 


stitute a new wnter billing system and 
payroll procedure. 


The pcgboard system for both billing 


and payroll accounts has been called 
"nearly infallible" by the deputy clerk 
Mrs. Kay Funk. The approach eliminates 
recopying endless figures from different 
books, thereby reducing the possibility of 


Parochial 
School: What 
Lies Ahead? 
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error and cutting down time spent on jobs. 


Previously, making out the payroll took 


"an entire day and entailed transferring 
figures at least four times," Mrs. Funk 
explained. Now because of a set of carbon 
paper used in the method, the figure co- 
pied in one place is the same figure used 
or referred to in all cases. 


The new systems were initiated at the 


prompting of Mrs. Funk and Mrs. Fortune' 
LoPresti, who work with the water billing 
and payroll hi the village office and 
Trustee Ralph Johnston, chairman of the 
public works committee. 


JOHNSTON STRESSED the new sys- 


tems are a step forward in village office 
procedure and would reduce the chances 
of misreading village books. 


The subject of adjusted water bills was 


a 
controversial issue 
among 
village 


trustees several months ago when a bill 
contested by Mrs. LoPresti, new village 
clerk, was carried over in the records for 
over six months and finally paid. 


As with the payroll system, the peg- 


board water billing system uses carbons. 
The figure written on the card sent to the 
customer is simultaneously written in the 


billing ledger, which is the official record 
of the village. 


Expansion of the village makes the 


adoption of the two systems financially 
feasible, according to Mrs. Funk. Both 
methods are operative with a base popu- 
lation of 450 but thevgreater the population 
of a village the more efficient the method 
is over the old recopying process. 


Sending out water bills by the old meth- 


od took about three days for one person to 
do each. billing period. Now it will take 
less than a day. 


Storekeeper's 
Death Is Loss 


Turn to Page 2 


Hunnies, a bowling team from a Hoffman 
Estates league as well as for the Once a 
Month Grand Mixed Doubles Bowling 
team which bowls in Franklin Park. 


Despite all her secretarial and athletic 


activities, Mrs. LoPresti manages an ef- 
ficient household and "has never missed 
making dinner for my husband." 


SHE SAYS HER JOB as village clerk is 


"made to order for a housewife with 
school children." 


While she is in the village hall, her two 


daughters, Lisa, nine and Krista Marie, 
seven, are in school. She begins work at 9 
a.m. and leaves at 3 p.m. 


When Mrs. LoPresti closes the door of 


the village hall, she makes sure her day's 
work is done so she does not have to take 
her job home with her. 


The first .thing she does when she gets 


home "is change clothes, and begin dinner 
immediately. It is ready when my hus- 
band conies home." 


How does she keep all her secretarial 


work and various responsibilities uncon- 
fused and accurate? "I have a different 
file for each activity," she answered." I 
don't mix them all togetfier." 


MRS. LoPRESTI said she wanted the 


job as village clerk when she was asked 
by Meyers because, ''I was interested in 
learning how the village was run. Since I'll 
be living here, God willing, for the rest of 
my life, I thought I should know every- 
thing I could about my village and the 
people who live in it." 


She said she has no problem making 


time for all her activities. "I seldom 
watch television and there is only so much 
housework and cooking you can do in a 
day." 


She added her daughters are very well 


disciplined. "Children of working mothers 
have to be behaved or there would be 
chaos.in the home." 


Mrs. LoPresti said she is amazed at the 


job former clerk Dolores Wall did in an 
office which she called "outdated." 


Dolores did a marvelous job with the 


Snow Removal 
Contract Renewed 


Due to recent snowfall, the Itasca Vil- 


lage Board has decided to renew its con- 
tract with R. W. Dunteman Co. for snow 
removal. 


The action came at the board meeting 


last week and trustees approved the new 
contract despite a slight increase in hourly 
charges to $25. 


The snow removal equipment will only 


be called upon when there is three to four 
inches of snow or slush, according to 


i Trustee Hoy Johnson who is uvcharge of 
. the streets and parks for the village. 


The Dunteman snow removal company 


is only paid when the village uses its 
equipment and men. 


time and money available to her," she 
said. 


WORKING IN THE OFFICE for three 


months has given Mrs. LoPresti an oppor- 
tunity to learn about the job and evaluate 
office procedures. "There is a lot of time 
consumed doing unnecessary tasks and I 
would like to streamline filing, and other 
things." 


She said the new payroll and water bil- 


ling systems which will become effective 
Jan. 1 will greatly help the office. 


Formerly of Chicago, Mrs. LoPresti was 


a secretary to the sales promotion man- 
ager at Helene Curtiss, a cosmetics firm, 
and then assistant sales promotion man- 
ager. She took night courses in typing and 
shorthand at Wright Junior College to fur- 
ther her secretarial education after high 
school. 


"Always busy," that's how she likes life, 


Mrs. LoPresti says because then 
"it's 


more enjoyable." 


Trustees Rip 
Sewage Plan 


Bensenville's last meeting of the village 


board of trustees for 1969 ended Friday 
night with another blast at 'the proposed 
county-wide sewer plan scheduled for a 
referendum election March 17. 


Village officials also referred to Village. 


Atty. Stephen Nagy, a draft of a resolution 
to be submitted for board action next week 
calling for endorsement of the "planning 
concept only" to the county plan. The res- 
olution was initiated by the City of Elm- 
hurst and various municipalities have used 
the format to air then- views on the coun- 
ty-wide sewer program. 


But there was no doubt again that Ben- 


senville is not buying the proposal offered 
by the DuPage County Board of Super- 
visors until .some firm answers are pre- 
sented on how the county expects to reach 
financial settlement with local government 
units which have plants hi operation. 


Trustee William Hegebarth reported on 


a preliminary study by Northeastern Illi- 
nois Planning Commission on a recom- 
mended, plan for collection and treatment 
of wastewater in .DuPage County. 


He cited a letter dated July 9, 1969 


transmitted with the preliminary report 
signed by. Matthew L. Rockwell, executive 
director of NIPC and addressed to county 
board chairman Paul Ronske. 
. According to Rockwell, the report was 
prepared at the request of. John Morris, 
county superintendent of public works and 
Wilbert'H. Nottke, Itasca village President 
and President of the DuPage Mayors and 
Managers Conference. 


Although recognizing the report was pre- 


liminary in nature,; Hegebarth maintains 
"this is what they are basing their-find- 
ings on." 


applies to all forest preserve commission 
employes, Tuberculosis Care and Treat- 
ment Board members and Board of Health 
members. 


Elected officials and county board mem- 


bers may be covered by the plan but will 
have to pay their own premiums. An indi- 
vidual premium will cost $9.25 monthly 
with an additional $18.29 for family cov- 
erage. 


ALL COUNTY EMPLOYES will be cov- 


ered by the program and may pay the ex- 
tra $18.29 for family coverage. 


The program pays 100 per cent of all 


medical expenses after the first $25 and up 
to $1,000, It will then pay 80 per .cent of 
medical expenses over $1,000 and up to 


"$15$00for.eachunrelated disability,....:,-.-,--.: 


Dependents included 'in'^KwSS&n^'-^n' 


refer to all children up to the age of 19. 


If the dependent is attending college, 


coverage will be extended to the age of 23. 


The insurance package replaces a more 


expensive, less comrpehensive program 
used by the county previously. The new 
program was approved by the board sev- 
eral weeks ago, but not adopte-1 formally 
until employes and staff members had a 
chance to study it and clear up any ques- 
tions they may have had concerning the 
insurance project. 


Barton Named 
City Editor 


Richard L, Barton has been appointed 


city editor of the Register by Daniel E. 
Baumann, executive editor of Paddock 
Publications' 17 suburban newspapers. 


Barton has been with Paddock Publica- 


tions since June, 1968, first as a staff 
writer for the Register and later as assist- 
ant city editor. He replaces 
Geoffrey 


. Mehl, who was transferred to the firm's 


central copy desk as a copy editor. 


Barton earned his bachelor of science 


degree in journalism from Northern Illi- 
nois University. He grew up in Wood Dale. 


The new city editor and his wife Kathy 


are residents of Addison. He plans to begin 
work in February for a master's degree in 
journalism. 


Richard 
Barton 
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Part of Town Is Gone 


by KEN MARDWICKE 


Itasca lost part of itself earlier this 


month but few people wore aware of it. 


There weren't any village notices or 


blaring trumpets and most of the residents 
were distracted from the historic passing 
by the busy task of early Christmas shop- 
ping- 


There was no immediate response to the 


Itss because death came merciful and 
quick at 4:45 p.m. in a bed at the Ameri- 
cana Nursing Home in Arlington Heights 
for Martha Mensching. Most of the town's 
4.41)0 occupants never knew Martha and 
their loss is undoubtedly greater than they 
can ever know. 


MARTHA 
MENSCHING was Itnsca. 


Anyone who spends ail 72 years of her life 
residing in a village has to be part of that 
town. She was part of the village srenery 
jiiit like the "old steeple church" on Wal- 
nut Stteet or Matt's Grocery Store near 
the tiacks or Salt Creek which winds its 
waj through the center of town. 


Mis Mensching wns born and raised in 


lUisca when it was just a milk stop for the 
raihoad and isn't much bigger now. She 
nuitiiixl Emil Mensching from nearby 
Roselle and they opened up a grocery 
stoie m 1913 where Wesley Luehring's real 
e^ate office now stands. 


When her husband died in 1955, Martha 


took over operation of the dry goods store 
presently located on Walnut. With help 
fiom her daughter Helen, she spent the 


remaining 14 years of her life serving vil- 
lage customers. 


It isn't easy to forget Mrs. Mensching, 


especially if you ever needed a pair of 
socks or an abundance of school supplies. 
She sold everything from buttons and 
thread to shoes and baby rattles. And if a 
mother couldn't find her family's needs in 
Menschlng's compact display of para- 
phernalia, it meant a long trip out of town. 


MRS. 
MENSCHING and the store were 


synonymous. Her creaky wooden floors 
squeaked louder than her voice, at times, 
and when she attended to customers in the 
shoe department she needed a step stool 
for any item higher than her 5-foot, 3-inch 
frame. But she would serve with a smile 
and motherly understanding and somehow 
customers had the feeling they were buy- 
ing more than a 49-cent pair of mittens 


Mrs Mensching lived right behind her 


store and worked next to her nephew, 
Elmer, who operated the butcher shop in 
the adjacent building She kept her family 
close to her — undoubtedly she wanted it 
that way. Both her daughter, Helen, and 
son, Glenn, who is president of the Itasca 
State Bank, have lived in the town since 
birth and have no alarming intentions of 
leaving. 


As familiar a sight to village shoppers 


as rising prices, Mrs. Mensching's shop 
personified herself. It was old but served 
everyone's needs with an aging loyalty. 
And if you needed a little informative gos- 
sip on who was doing what, well, that was 
free of charge. 


The town just won't be the same without 


her around to suggest what was the best 
bargain or good quality merchandise She 
was a principal part of what made Itasca 
uniquely rural in these changing times of 
super sales and discount phobia. She car- 
ried out her life servicing the public of this 
small community. She did it without fan- 
fare, exorbitant prices and with a certain 
sense of dignity only the elderly can emu- 
late. 


AS A STOREKEEPER she served her 


customers like they were part of her fami- 
ly and indeed anyone who lived in Itsca 
was. That is why customers, upon being 
informed of her death, feel an affectionate 
and concerned sadness. 


Mrs. Mensching will be sorely missed by 


those people who had an undying cam- 
araderie for the town. She will be misssed 
because there are too few people left who 
devote themselves unselfishly to others in 
the community. 


When death took her Dec. 11, she was 


recupetating from a stroke suffered more 
than a month earlier. She had spent five 
weeks at Elmhurst Hospital prior to her 
arrival at the Americana Home. 


Now that her mother is gone, daughter 


Helen does not want to run the store any- 
more. 


"WE'LL PROBABLY SELL it out," she 


affirmed last week 


Her mother probably wouldn't 
have 


wanted it that way but somehow the store 
died a little Dec. 11. Selling it would only 
be a suitable epitaph. 
, 


YMCA Fund Drive Told 


A $1 2 million campaign to raise capital 


funds for the B. R. Ryall YMCA to pay off 
its. piesent indebtedness and construct 
$980.000 in new facilities has been recom- 
mended to the YMCA's board of directors 
to mark the start of the Ryall "Y's" sec- 
ond 
half-century 
of service 
to north- 


western DttPage County. 


The plans were revealed Dec. 16 at the 


annual dinner meeting of the Centurj! Club 
hosted by Mi and Mis. Edwin F. Deicke. 
The Centtuy Club is composed of Individ- 
uals and business firms "who believe in 
the impoi tance of the YMCA's citizenship 
training program for youth and who sup- 


port that belief with an annual member- 
ship contribution of $100 or more " 


The revelation was made by David Shel- 


don, 
executive director of the Ryall "Y," 


in a presentation tracing the history of the 
organization from its founding in 1919 in 
Wheaton to the present memberbip of 8,409 
a"d a look into the future. 


A GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY committee 


with Charles Barr and R. Lowne Wheaton 
Jr., both of Glen Ellyn, as co-chairman, is 
developing a program for celebrating the 
Ryall "Y's" 50th anniversary next month. 


The growth program for the "Y," in- 


cluding new building plans, has been un- 


Referrals to Service 


by Staff of The DuPage County 


Fnmilj Service Assoc. 


Quite frequently Family Service Associ- 


ation of DuPage County receives calls 
from "referral sources," that is, doctors, 
tawjers. 
clergymen, school officials and 


others to whom someone In trouble has 
turned. The referral Is usually made be- 
cause a situation has clearly reached the 
point where the source feels that help 
horn a professional is indicated. 


For instance, a younster is getting Into 


progressively more trouble. The next step 
might well be a brush with the police or 
the juvenile court. The school realizes that 
there is something seriously the matter 
with the youngster's home life and urges 
the parents to call Family Service for an 
appointment, even though the parents may 
be reluctant to do so. 


OR A PHYSICIAN realizes that his 


patient's constant exhaustion and head- 
aches have no physical basis. However, 
the patient has said that she is not getting 
along with her husband and that her mar- 
riage is thoroughly miserable. So, the doc- 
tor tells her about Family Service and 
suggests that she call the agency. 


Most often these referrals work out very 


well The problems have become so pain- 
ful and difficult that the people Involved 
are prepared to take the difficult step of 
asking for outside help. They have come to 
understand that asking for help is not a 
sign of weakness but of strength.- 


Howevor: there are times when the par- 


ents of the youngster will not come in or 
will come once and then not come again. 
There are couples who seem to fight inter- 
minably, but who can't bring themselves 
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to do anything, including asking for pro- 
fessional help. 


The referral source, or the couple's 


friends or relatives, just cannot under- 
stand why anyone would be willing to tol- 
erate what to them seems like a com- 
pletely Intolerable situation indefinitely. 


"THESE PEOPLE ARE obviously mis- 


erable 
. . so why don't they do some- 


thing," they may ask 


There may be several reasons why 


people who clearly seem to need help can- 
not accept it. One reason may be that they 
are, perhaps, not as miserable as they 
might appear to the outsider There are 
couples who have been fighting for years 
who would miss their old, established pat- 
terns if peace suddenly broke out And 
there are others who, underneath it all, 
realize that "doing something" about a 
problem meant that they themselves must 
change. 


Often they find the prospect of change 


itself is more uncomfortable than their 
present problems. So when they see that a 
family counselor will not make their mar- 
riage partner or their child be or act dif- 
ferently, they don't come back for more 
counseling. 


Sometimes, when the situation has real- 


ly gotten out of hand sufficiently to be 
threatening, they come back and try to 
find ways of solving the problem. 


der formulation for a year under a long- 
range planning committee 
headed by 


Waid Larson of Glen Ellyn. 


In an interim report made last May, the 


planning committee recommended 
that 


the Ryall "Y" retire its present mortgage 
indebtedness of about $180,000 and build 
the following new facilities and additions 


A FULL-SIZE gymnasium 
completely 


furnished, new locker room facilities, an 
adult health club with full facilities for 600 
men and 200 women, regulation handball 
courts with spectator areas, a large gener- 
al exercise room equipped for judo, wres- 
tling, and group and individual exercising, 
a club room for teenagers, tennis courts 
and purchase and conversion to year- 
round use of the present outdoor swim- 
ming pool in West Chicago with added 
space for "Y" direction if a feasibility 
study shows that to be practical. 


The interim program expansion recom- 


mendations called for an expanding high 
school program with a full-time staff per- 
son to work with high school youth, an 
increased family program with a full-time 
family program director, and maintenance 
of the out-reach program into West Chi- 
cago, Glendale Heights, Carol Stream and 
other areas as requested by local commu- 
nities 


Blackhawk PTA 
To Hear Astrologer 


Astrologer Norman Arens wll be fea- 


tured in a program entitled, "Astrology — 
What It Is and What It Is Not" on Jan. 28 
at the Blackhawk Jr. High School Audito- 
rium on Church Road in Bensenville. The 
program, sponsored by the Blackhawk 
PTA, will begin at 7:30 p m 
| 


Tickets are on sale at $1 each and are 


available at the Blackhawk Jr. 
High 


School office during regular school hours 
or may be reserved by contacting one of 
the following PTA members: Mrs. Arthur 
Koopman, 766-5172; Mrs. Claude Von- 
druska, 766-7118; Mrs. Edward Wardzala, 
766-1879; or Mrs, Richard Diegnau, 766- 
3004 
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ELMHURST 


FEDERAL 


SAVINGS 


6ENIRAL EXCELUNCI AWARD was 
received Itit week by Additon patrol- 
man Emil Novotny for his achievement 
in the Baiic Law Enforcement .Training 


count. Presenting the officer with the 
award it John F. Schaich, assistant'di- 
rector of the Police Training Institute. 


$25 Minimum Balance 


NO Minimum Deposit 


k^H f^^f 
5% Compounded Daily 
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BANK 


123 W. MAIN ST., BENSENVILLE, &L. 
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'Pot Heads' Get 'Grass'Easily in Suburbia 


Legacy 
S 


of the 


uburban 
Drug scene 


For some of siiburbia's youth, Pot has 


become the trip at tile end of a multi-col, 
ored rainbow. Who are the kids in our 
area who take LSD, Speed and mari- 
juana? Why do they take it? Where do 
they got It? And what are our law enforce- 
ment agencies doing about this growing 
social problem in our suburbs? To learn 
the answers, Barry Sig.ilc, Paddock staff 
writer, spent the past two months talking 
to kids on drugs, to the police and to a 
police informer. Starting today is the first 
of his four-part series, "Legacy of the Sub- 
urban. Drug Scene." 


by BARRY SIGALE 


A young teenager pops his head out of 


the window of his cor at a crowded drive- 
in restaurant and yells: 


"Does anyone have any grass?" 
Immediately, the reply comes back by 


the honk of a horn. 


The kid gets out of his auto and walks 


over to tne youth sitting in the driver's 
seat. He hands the driver some money and 
receives an envelope in return. The trans- 
action is that simple. 


ANYWHERE KIDS can meet, in a 


crowd, at a restaurant, a teen dance, a 
movie theater, just about any place you 
can name, the sale of drugs can be, and is 
being, made. 


It's happening in our own suburbs and 


police in the area can name just about 
every place where drugs are being bought 
and can point out users with accuracy. 


These places are cot involved in selling 


drugs. But they are used by teenagers to 


make purchases without the owner's con- 
sent. 


THE REAL PROBLEM, for the police, 


however, is making the pinch, catching 
the kids with the goods on them. 


"There's no problem knowing where it's 


at," said an area youth officer, who has 
dealt with the problem of narcotics for 4 
years. 


"Almost all drive-in places are acces- 


sible to make a buy. What we have to find 
out is what they're buying, the quantity 
and where it is on their person." 


The drug problem in suburbia is wide- 


spread, mainly being used by teenagers' 
out for a good time, out to do something 
different and, they feel, exciting. 


Accurate statistics are hard to deter- 


mine. 


"The drug users range in age from 13 to 


18," the youth officer said. "He reaches 
hit; peak at 18, the draft age, although I 
don't know if this is a major factor in its 
popularity at that age. At 13, the problem 
is not a big one. 


"TEENAGE-WISE, on the male side of 


it, approximately 50 per cent of all high 
school students have' tried some form of 
drugs at least once." 


Of these students, 2 to 3 per cent are 


hard core addicts, according to the officer, 
who has three young children of his own. 


"The fear of possible permanent brain 


damage has given rise to certain fears and 
restrictions," he said. 
. "For instance, teenage girls, are a lot 
less of a problem because of the pressures 
by medical reports telling of possible birth 


defects for the children they may have in 
later life." 


WHAT ARE SUBURBAN kids taking? 


How does it affect them? How can parents 
'tell then- son or daughter is one of the 
many teenage users? Where do these kids 
gei: then- supply? 


Teenagers in suburbia mostly use mari- 


juana, a narcotic, and Speed (methedrine) 
or LSD, listed as dangerous drugs. Speed 
is becoming increasingly popular with sub- 
urban youths. 


"Out here, marijuana is readily acces- 


sible," the officer said. "In Chicago, the 
hard core uses opiates and heroin, both of 
which are physically addictive. 


"With marijuana, however, you don't be- 


(Continued on Page 7) 


Snow 


TODAY: Snow likely; high in lower 30s. 


TUESDAY: Not much change. 
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A 
WELL-FED 
HUSBAND, well-be- 


haved daughters and filing cabinets 
for each of her jobs is Mrs. Fortune 
LoPresti's secret formula for an active. 


efficient life. Mrs. LoPresti was ap- 
pointed 
Bloomingdale village clerk 


two weeks ago. 


Spicer Gets Finance Job 


Edward Spicer, a former county treas- 


urer's assistant, was hired last week as 
the $17,000-a-year DuPage County finance 
director. 


Dissent among members of the DuPage 


County Board of Supervisors came too late 
to block the appointment. 


Spicer, will assume the position at a 


$1,000 yearly increase In salary over h'is 
previous psoition. 


His functions will be decided by the 


board's finance committee which recom- 
mended Spicer for the job effective Jan. 1. 


SUPERVISOR PAT Savaiano, Bloom- 


ingdale Township, objected to Spicer's ap- 
pointment because of the lack of detailed 
job specifications. 


"We've been discussing this appoint- 


ment for a long time," he said. I want to 
be sure the director knows his functions 
and is not just a clerk for the board." 


Assistant Supervisor Raymond Haas, 


Milton Township, told the press Spicer's 
duties had not been "formally drafted," 
but would include "working on the budget 
with the finance committee, advising in 


personnel matters to the wages and bene- 
fits committee, and doing other personnel 
work. The director will do other things I 
don't care to talk about now." 


HAAS NOTED the finance committee 


has over a week "to draw up the specs" 
and said he didn't see the current lack of 
specifications as a major problem. 


In other action, the board approved a 


comprehensive major medical insurance 
program for all county employes, effective 
Jan. 15. The insurance program from the 
Confederation Life Association of Toronto 


New Clerk: 'Activist 


by VIRGINIA KUCMIERZ 


After five months of waiting, Mrs. For- 


tune LoPresti's recent appointment as 
Bloomingdale village clerk is a bit anticli- 
matic, and so are her feelings toward the 
job. 


"I don't feel like I've won any battles. I 


never thought I was fighting anybody. It's 
just been a matter of the village needing a 
clerk," Mrs. Lo Presti said. 


Her appointment had been repeatedly 


opposed by a few village trustees ever 
since she was recommended for the job by 
Village Pres. Robert Meyers. 


Mrs. LoPresti has been working on the 


village office for three months as an as- 
sistant to deputy clerk Mrs. Kay Funk. 
She took the clerical job at the invitation 
of Mrs. Funk after a board meeting at 
which the trustees had again refused to 
act on her appointment. 


A RESIDENT OF Bloomingdale since 


1962, Mrs. LoPresti likes to keep busy and 
she does, consequently she "never has 
time to worry about problems that are not 
even worth getting upset about." 


Since she moved to Bloomingdale she has 


"wanted to become an active part of the 
town." She was secretary and then vice 
president of the Bloomingdale Athletic As- 
sociation, which later became the founda- 
tion for the park district. She is now secre- 
tary for the park district. 


Mrs. LoPresti coached the cheerleaders 


for the park district for five years. She is 
involved in other athletic organizations, 
doing the bookkeeping for the Hoffman 


'Pegboard' Bills Start Jan. 1 


Effective Jan. 1 Bloomingdale will in- 


stitute a now water billing system and 
payroll procedure. 


The pegboavd system for both billing 


and payroll accounts has been called 
"nearly infallible" by the deputy clerk 
Mrs. Kay Funk. The approach eliminates 
recopying endless figures from different 
books, thereby reducing the possibility of 


WHWIMIWIMIIM^ 
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error and cutting down time spent on jobs. 


Previously, making out the payroll took 


"an entire day and entailed transferring 
figures at least four times," Mrs, Funk 
explained. Now because of a set of carbon 
paper used in the method, the figure co- 
pied in one place is the same figure used 
or referred to in all cases. 


The new systems were initiated at the 


prompting of Mrs. Funk and Mrs. Fortune 
LoPresti, who work with the water billing 
and payroll in the village office and 
Trustee Ralph Johnston, chairman "of the 
public works committee. 


JOHNSTON STRESSED the new sys- 


tems are a step forward in village office 
procedure and would reduce the chances 
of misreading village books. 


The subject of adjusted water bills was 


a 
controversial issue 
among village 


trustees several months ago when a bill 
contested by Mrs. LoPresti, new village 
clerk, was carried over in the records for 
over six months and finally paid. 


As with the payroll system, the peg- 


board water billing system uses carbons. 
The figure written on the card sent to the 
customer is simultaneously written in the 


billing ledger, which is the official record 
of the village. 


Expansion of the village makes the 


adoption of the two systems financially 
feasible, according to Mrs. Funk. Both 
methods are operative with a base popu- 
lation of 450 but the greater the population 
of a village the more efficient the method 
is over the old recopying process. 


Sending out water bills by the old meth- 


od took about three days for one person to 
do each billing period. Now it will take 
less than a day. 


Storekeeper's 
Death Is Loss 


1 
y- 
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Hunnies, a bowling team from a Hoffman 
Estates league as well as for the Once a 
Month Grand Mixed Doubles Bowling 
team which bowls in Franklin Park. 


Despite all her secretarial and athletic 


activities, Mrs. LoPresti manages an ef- 
ficient household and "has never missed 
making dinner for my husband." 


SHE SAYS HER JOB as village clerk is 


"made to order for a housewife with 
school children." 


While she is in the village hall, her two 


daughters, Lisa, nine and Krista Marie, 
seven, are in school. She begins work at 9 
a.m. and leaves at 3 p.m. 


When Mrs. LoPresti closes the door of 


the village hall, she makes sure her day's 
work is done so she does not have to take 
her job home with her. 


The first thing she does when she gets 


home "is change clothes, and begin dinner 
immediately. It is ready when my hus- 
band comes home." 


How does she keep all her secretarial 


work and various responsibilities uncon- 
fused and accurate? "I have a different 
file for each activity," she answered." I 
don't mix them all together." 


MRS. 
LoPRESTI said she wanted the 


job as village clerk when she was asked 
by Meyers because, "I was interested in 
learning how the village v/as run. Since I'll 
be living here, God willing, for the rest of 
my life, I thought I should know every- 
thing I could about my village and the 
people who live in it." 


She said she has no problem making 


tune for all her activities. "I seldom 
watch television and there is only so much 
housework and cooking you can do in a 
day." 
. 


She added her daughters are very well 


disciplined. "Children of working mothers 
have to be behaved or there would be 
chaos in the home." 


Mrs. LoPresti said she.is amazed at the 


job former clerk Dolores Wall did in an 
office which she called "outdated." 


Dolores did a marvelous job with the 


Snow Removal 
Contract Renewed 


Due to recent snowfaD, the Itascax Vil- 


lage Board has decided to renew its con- 
tract with' B. W. Dunteman Co. for snow 
removal. 


The action came. at the board, meeting 


last week and trustees approved the new 
contract despite a slight increase in hourly 
charges to $25. 


The snow removal equipment will only 


be called upon when there is three to four 
inches of snow or slush, according to 
Trustee Roy Johnson who is in charge of 
the streets and parks for the village. 


The Dunteman snow removal company 


is only paid when the village uses its 
equipment and men. 


time and money available to her," she 
said.. 


WORKING IN THE OFFICE for three 


months has given Mrs. LoPresti an oppor- 
tunity to leam about the job and evaluate 
office procedures. "There is a lot of time 
consumed doing unnecessary tasks and I 
would like to streamline filing, and other 
things." 


She said the new payroll and water bil- 


ling systems which will become effective 
Jan. 1 will greatly help the office. 


Formerly of Chicago, Mrs. LoPresti was 


a secretary to the sales promotion man- 
ager at Helene Curtiss, a cosmetics firm, 
and then assistant sales promotion man- 
ager. She took night courses in typing and 
shorthand at Wright Junior College to fur- 
ther her secretarial education after high 
school. 


"Always busy," that's how she likes life, 


Mrs. LoPresti says because then "it's 
more enjoyable." 


Trustees Rip 
Sewage Plan 


Bensenville's last meeting of the vDlage 


board of trustees for 1969 ended Friday 
night with another blast at the proposed 
county-wide sewer plan scheduled for a 
referendum election March 17. 


Village officials also referred tot Village 


Atty. Stephen Nagy, a draft of a resolution 
to be submitted for board action next week 
calling for endorsement of the "planning 
concept only" to the county plan. The res- 
olution was initiated by the City of Elm- 
hurst and various municipalities have used 
the format to air their views on the coun- 
ty-wide sewer program. 


But there was no doubt again that Ben- 


senville is not buying the proposal offered 
by the DuPage County Board of Super- 
visors until some firm answers are pre- 
sented on how the county expects to reach 
financial settlement with local government 
units which have plants in operation. 


Trustee William Hegebart'h reported on 


a preliminary study by Northeastern Illi- 
nois Planning Commission on a recom- 
mended plan for collection and treatment 
' of wastewater in DuPage County. 


He cited a letter dated July 9, 1969 


transmitted with the preliminary report 
signed by Matthew L. Rockwell, executive 
director of NIPC and addressed to county 
board chairman Paul Ronske. 


According to Rockwell, the report was 


prepared at the request of John Morris, 
county superintendent of public works and 
Wilbert H. Nottke, Itasca village President 
and President of the DuPage Mayors and 
Managers Conference. 


Although recognizing the report was pre- 


liminary in nature, Hsgebarth maintains 
"this is what they are basing their find- 
ings on." 


applies to all forest preserve commission 
employes, Tuberculosis Care and Treat- 
ment Board members and Board of Health 
members. 


Elected officials and county board mem- 


bers may be covered by the plan but will 
have to pay their own premiums. An indi- 
vidual premium will cost $9.25 monthly 
with an additional $18.29 for family cov- 
erage. 


ALL COUNTY EMPLOYES will be cov- 


ered by the program and may pay the ex- 
tra $18.29 for family coverage. 


The program pays 100 per cent of all 


medical expenses after the first $25 and up 
to $1,000. It will then pay 80 per cent of 
medical expenses over $1,000 and up to 
$15,000 for each unrelated disability. 


Dependents included in the family plan 


refer to all children up to the age of 19. 


If the dependent is attending college, 


coverage will be extended to the age of 23. 


The insurance package replaces a more 


expensive, less comrpehensive program 
used by the county previously. The new 
program was approved by the board sev- 
eral weeks ago, but not adopte-' formally 
until employes and staff members had a 
chance to study it and clear up any ques- 
tions they may have had concerning the 
insurance project. 
Barton Named 
City Editor 


Richard L. Barton has been appointed 


city editor of the Register by Daniel E. 
Baumann, executive editor of Paddock 
Publications' 17 suburban newspapers. 


Barton has been with Paddock Publica- 


tions since June, 1968, first as a staff 
writer for the Register and later as assist- 
ant city editor. He replaces 
Geoffrey 


Mehl, who was transferred to the firm's 
central copy desk as a copy editor. 


Barton earned his bachelor of science 


degree in journalism from Northern Illi- 
nois University. He grew up in Wood Dale. 


The new city editor and his wife Kathy 


are residents of Addison. He plans to begin 
work in February for a master's degree in 
journalism. 


Richard 
Barton 
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Part of Town Is Gone 


by KEN MARDWICKE 


Itasca lost part of Itself earlier this 


month but few people were aware of It, 


There weren't any village notices or 


blaring trumpets and most of the residents 
were distracted from the historic passing 
b> the busy task of early Christmas shop- 
ping. 


There was no immediate response to the 


loss because death came merciful and 
quick at '1:45 p.m. in a bed at the Ameri- 
cana Nursing Home in Arlington Heights 
for Martha Menschlng. Most of the town's 
4 400 occupants never knew Martha and 
their loss is undoubtedly greater than they 
can ever know. 


MARTHA MJBNSCHING was Itasca. 


Anyone who spends all 72 years of her life 
residing in a village has to be part of that 
town She was part of the village scenery 
just like the "old steeple church" on Wal- 
nut Street or Matt's Grocery Store near 
the tracks or Salt Creek which winds its 
way through the center of town. 


Mis. Mensching was born and raised in 


Itasca when it was just a milk stop for the 
raihoad and isn't much bigger now. She 
married Emil Mensching from nearby 
Roielle and they opened up a grocery 
store in 1913 where Wesley Luchring's real 
estate office now stands. 


When her husband died in 1955, Martha 


took over operation of the dry goods store 
presently located on Walnut. With help 
fiom her daughter Helen, she spent the 


remaining 14 years of her life serving vil- 
lage customers. 


It isn't easy to forget Mrs. Mensching, 


especially if you ever needed a pair of 
socks or an abundance of school supplies. 
She sold everything from buttons and 
thread to shoes' and baby rattles. And if a 
mother couldn't find her family's needs in 
Mensching's compact display of para- 
phernalia, it meant a long trip out of town. 


MRS. MENSCHING and the store were 


synonymous. Her creaky wooden floors 
squeaked louder than her voice, at times, 
and when she attended to customers in the 
shoe department she needed a step stool 
for any item higher than her 5-foot, 3-inch 
frame But she would serve with a smile 
and motherly understanding and somehow 
customers had the feeling they were buy- 
ing more than a 49-cent pair of mittens 


Mrs. Mensching lived right behind her 


store and worked next to her nephew, 
Elmer, who operated the butcher shop in 
the adjacent building. .She kept her family 
close to her — undoubtedly she wanted it 
that way. Both her daughter, Helen, and 
son, Glenn, who is president of the Itasca 
State Bank, have lived in the town since 
birth and have no alarming intentions of 
leaving 


As familiar a sight to village shoppers 


as rising prices, Mrs Mensching's shop 
personified herself. It was old but served 
everyone's needs with an aging loyalty. 
And if you needed a little informative gos- 
sip on who was doing what, well, that was 
free of charge. 


The town Just won't be the same without 


her around to suggest what was the best 
bargain or good quality merchandise. She 
was a principal part of what made Itasca 
uniquely rural in these changing times of 
super sales and discount phobia. She car- 
ried out her life servicing the public of this 
small community. She did it without fan- 
fare, exorbitant prices and with a certain 
sense of dignity only the elderly can emu- 
late 


AS A STOREKEEPER she served her 


customers like they were part of her fami- 
ly and indeed anyone who lived in Itsca 
was. That is why customers, upon being 
informed of her death, feel an affectionate 
and concerned sadness. 


Mrs. Mensching will be sorely missed by 


those people who had an undying cam- 
araderie for the town. She will be misssed 
because there are too few people left who 
devote themselves unselfishly to others in 
the community 


When death took her Dec. 11, she was 


recuperating from a stroke suffered more 
than a month earlier. She had spent five 
weeks at Elmhurst Hospital prior to her 
arrival at the Americana Home. 


Now that her mother is gone, daughter 


Helen does not want to run the store any- 
more. 


"WE'LL PROBABLY SELL it out," she 


affirmed last week. 


Her mother probably wouldn't have 


wanted it that way but somehow the store 
died a little Dec. 11. Selling it would only 
be a suitable epitaph. 


YMCA Fund Drive Told 


A $12 million campaign to raise capital 


funds for the B. B. Ryall YMCA to pay off 
its present indebtedness and construct 
$980.000 in new facilities has been recom- 
mended to the YMCA's board of directors 
to mark the start of the Ryall "Y's" sec- 
ond half-century of service to north- 
western DuPage County. 


The plans were revealed Dec. 16 at the 


annual dinner meeting of the Century Club 
hosted by Mr. and Mrs. Edwin F. Deicke. 
The Century Club is composed of individ- 
uals and business firms "who believe in 
the importance of the YMCA's citizenship 
training program for youth arfd who sup- 


port that belief with an annual member- 
ship contribution of $100 or more." 


The revelation was made by David Shel- 


don, executive director of the Ryall "Y," 
in a presentation tracing the history of the 
organization from its founding in 1919 in 
Wheaton to the present membersip of 8,409 
a"d a look into the future. 


A GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY committee 


with Charles Barr and R. Lowrie Wheaton 
Jr,, both of Glen Ellyn, as co-chairman, is 
developing a program for celebrating the 
Ryall "Y's" 50th anniversary next month. 


The growth program for the "Y," in- 


cluding new building plans, has been un- 


Referrals to Service 


by Staff of The DuPage County 


Family Service Assoc. 


Quite frequently Family Service Associ- 


ation of DuPage County receives calls 
from "referral sources," that is, doctors, 
lawyers, clergymen, school officials and 
others to whom someone in trouble has 
turned. The referral is usually made be- 
cause a situation has clearly reached the 
point where the source feels that help 
fiotn a professional is indicated. 


For instance, a younster is getting into 


progressively more trouble. The next step 
might well be a brush with the police or 
the juvenile court. The school realizes that 
there is something seriously the matter 
with the youngster's home life and urges 
the parents to call Family Service for an 
appointment, even though the parents may 
be reluctant to do so. 


OR A PHYSICIAN realizes that his 


natient's constant exhaustion and head- 
aches have no physical basis. However, 
he patient has said that she is not getting 
along with her husband and that her mar- 
uage is thoroughly miserable. So, the doc- 
tor tells her about Family Service and 
suggests that she call the agency. 


Most often these referrals work out very 


veil. The problems have become so pain- 
ful and difficult that the people Involved 
are prepared to take the difficult step of 
asking for outside help They have come to 
understand that asking for help Is not a 
sign of weakness but of strength. 


However: there are times when the par- 


ents of the youngster will not come in or 
will come once and then not come again. 
There are couples who seem to fight inter- 
minably, but who can't bring themselves 
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to do anything, including asking for pro- 
fessional help. 


The referral source, or the couple's 


friends or relatives, just cannot under- 
stand why anyone would be willing to tol- 
erate what to them seems like a com- 
pletely intolerable situation indefinitely. 


"THESE PEOPLE ARE obviously mis- 


erable . . . so why don't they do some- 
thing," they may ask. 


There may be several reasons why 


people who clearly seem to need help can- 
not accept it. One reason may be that they 
are, perhaps, not as miserable as they 
might appear to the outsider. There are 
couples who have been fighting for years 
who would miss their old, established pat- 
terns if peace suddenly broke out And 
there are others who, underneath it all, 
realize that "doing something" about a 
problem means that they themselves must 
change. 


Often they find the prospect of change 


itself is more uncomfortable than their 
present problems. So when they see that a 
family counselor will not make their mar- 
riage partner or their child be or act.dif- 
ferently, they don't come back for more 
counseling 


Sometimes, when the situation has real- 


ly gotten out of hand sufficiently to be 
threatening, they come back and try to 
find ways of solving the problem. 


der formulation for a year under a long- 
range planning committee 
headed by 


Ward Larson of Glen Ellyn. 


In an interim report made last May, the 


planning committee recommended that 
the Ryall "Y" retire its present mortgage 
indebtedness of about $180,000 and build 
the following new facilities and additions: 


A FULL-SIZE gymnasium completely 


furnished, new locker room facilities, an 
adult health club with full facilities for 600 
men and 200 women, regulation handball 
courts with spectator areas, a large gener- 
al exercise room equipped for judo, wres- 
tling, and group and individual exercising, 
a club room for teenagers, tennis courts 
and purchase and conversion to year- 
round use of the present outdoor swim- 
ming pool in West Chicago with added 
space for "Y" direction if a feasibility 
study shows that to be practical. 


The interim program expansion recom- 


mendations called for an expanding high 
school program with a full-time staff per- 
son to work with high school youth, an 
increased family program with a full-time 
family program director, and maintenance 
of the out-reach program into West Chi- 
cago, Glendale Heights, Carol Stream and 
other areas as requested by local commu- 
nities. 


Blackhawk PTA 
To Hear Astrologer 


Astrologer Norman Arens wll be fea- 


tured in a program entitled, "Astrology — 
What It Is and What It Is Not" on Jan. 28 
at the Blackhawk Jr. High School Audito- 
rium on Church Road in Bensenville. The 
program, sponsored by the Blackhawk 
PTA, will begin at 7:30 p.m. 


Tickets are on sale at $1 each and are 


available at the Blackhawk Jr. High 
School office during regular school hours 
or may be reserved by contacting one of 
the following PTA members: Mrs. Arthur 
Koopman, 766-5172; Mrs. Claude Von- 
druska, 766-7118; Mrs. Edward Wardzala, 
766-1879; or Mrs. Richard Diegnau, 766- 
3004. 


in 
the 


western 
suburbs 


•M.'it's 


ELMHURST 


FEDERAL 


SAVINGS 


GENERAL EXCELLENCE AWARD was 
received last week by Addison patrol- 
man Emil Novotny for his achievement 
in the Basic Law Enforcement Training 


course. Presenting the oHic»r with the 
award is John F. Schaich, assistant di- 
rector of the Police Training Institute. 
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'Pot Heads9 Get 'Grass9Easily in Suburbia 


Legacy 
S 


of the 


uburban 


Drug scene 


For tome of suburbia'* youth, Pot has 


become tke trip at the end of • multi-col- 
ored rainbow. Who are the kids in our 
area wh* take LSD, Speed and mari- 
juana? Why do they take it? Where do 
they got It? And what are our law enforce- 
ment agencies doing about this growing 
(octal problem in our suburbs? To learn 
the answers, Barry Slgale, Paddock staff 
writer, spent the past two months talking 
to kids on drugs, to the police and to a 
police informer. Starting today is the first 
of Ms four-part series, "Legacy of the Sub- 
urban Drug Scene." 


by BARRY SIGALE 


A young teenager pops his head out of 


the window of his car at a crowded drive- 
in restaurant and yells: 


"Does anyone have any grass?" 
Immediately, the reply comes back by 


the honk of a horn. 


The kid gets out of his auto and walks 


over to the youth sitting in the driver's 
seat. He hands the driver some money and 
receives an envelope in return. The trans- 
action is that simple. 


ANYWHERE KIDS can meet, in a 


crowd, at a restaurant, a teen dance, a 
movie theater, just about any place you 
can name,-the sale of drugs can be, and is 
being, made. 


It's happening in our own suburbs and 


police in the area can name just about 
every place where drugs are being bought 
and can point out users with accuracy. 


These places are not involved in selling 


drugs. But they are used by teenagers to 


make purchases without the owner's con- 
sent. 


THE REAL PROBLEM, for the police, 


however, is making the pinch, catching 
the kids with the goods on them. 


"There's no problem knowing where it's 


at," said an area youth officer, who has 
dealt with the problem of narcotics for 4 
years. 


"Almost all drive-in places are acces- 


sible to make a buy. What we have to find 
out is what they're buying, the quantity 
and where it is on their person." 


The drug problem in suburbia is wide- 


spread, mainly being used by teenagers 
out for a good time, out to do something 
different and, they feel, exciting. 


Accurate statistics are hard to deter- 


mine. 


"The drug users range in age from 13 to 


18," the youth officer said. "He reaches 
hu, peak at IB, the draft age, although I 
don't know if this is a major factor in its 
popularity at that age. At 13, the problem 
is not a big one. 


"TEENAGE-WISE, on the male side of 


it, approximately 50 per cent of all high 
school students have tried some form of 
drugs at least once." 


Of these students, 2 to 3 per cent are 


hard core addicts, according to the officer, 
who has three young children of his own 


"The fear of possible permanent brain 


damage has given rise to certain fears and 
restrictions," he said. 


"For instance, teenage girls are a lot 


less of a problem because of the pressures 
by medical reports telling of possible birth 


defects for the children they may have in 
later life." 


WHAT ARE SUBURBAN kids taking? 


How does it affect them? How can parents 
tell their son or daughter is one of the 
many teenage users? Where do these kids 
get their supply? 


Teenagers in suburbia mostly use mari- 


juana, a narcotic, and Speed (methedrine) 
or LSD, listed as dangerous drugs. Speed 
is becoming increasingly popular with sub- 
urban youths. 


"Out here, marijuana is readily acces- 


sible," the officer said. "In Chicago, the 
hard core uses opiates and heroin, both of 
which are physically addictive. 


"With marijuana, however, you don't be- 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Office Building, 
Motel Proposed 


CORRA PLUMBING CO., artistically modern on the out- 
side with plush decor within, is one of many architecturally 
beautiful buildings that comprise the Rolling Meadows and 
Arlington Heights industrial parks. Addison can expect this 


type of structure to be built if plans for a local industrial 
park are okayed by the zoning board of appeals and vil- 
lage board. 


A large office building and a motel are 


tentatively scheduled for construction on 
the proposed Addison industrial park site, 
the Register learned Friday. 


Both projects, which will run into sev- 


eral millions of dollars to construct, would 
be near the last to be built in the industri- 
al area by Kenroy Inc., of Chicago, Allan 
Schnepper, assistant to the president of 
Kenroy said. 


The plans to rezone the area on the 


south and southwest sections of the village 
are currently in the hands of a Zoning 
Board of Appeals committee and it will 
probably be sometime in mid-January be- 
fore a final decision will be made. 


Schnepper said the office building would 


be modeled after a $3 million building 
which is being put up across from the Old 
Orchard Shopping Center in Skokie He 
said it would be constructed as need arises 
but said it probably would be later in the 
development of the property 


"WE ARE LEANING toward an office 


building with 100,000 square feet 
per 


floor," Schnepper said. "It wouldn't be too 
far off the ground and would make an 
ideal location for local businesses. 


"But we wouldn't construct the building 


until the need arises, probably after the 
industrial area had been fully developed. 
It would be a good idea for businesses to 
make use of the space, although right now 
people aren't rushing for office space." 


The plans for a motel would also depend 


on how fast the area could be built up, 
according to Schnepper. The development 
of the industrial complex would necessi- 
tate the need for a motel, he said. 


"A motel on the site would be a natu- 


ral," he explained. "Industry would sup- 
port it, but it would only come after con- 
siderable industrial development. It would 
do ve-y well, especially if it were adjacent 
to an expressway, such as the proposed 
FAI90 " 


A MOTEL HAS been built on Kenroy's 


Rolling Meadows industrial park site, but 
Schnepper said the differences between 
that location and the one in Addison make 
the comparison between the two difficult. 


"The Holiday Inn in Rolling Meadows is 


adjacent to both Route 33 and the Illinois 


Barton Named 
City Editor 


Richard L. Barton has been appointed 


city editor of the Register by Daniel E. 
Baumann, executive editor of Paddock 
Publications' 17 suburban newspapers. 


Barton has been with Paddock Publica- 


tions since June, 1968, first as a staff 
writer for the Register and later as assist- 
ant city editor. He replaces 
Geoffrey 


Mehl, who was transferred to the firm's 
central copy desk as a copy editor 


Barton earned his bachelor of science 


degree in journalism from Northern Illi- 
nois University. He grew up in Wood Dale. 


The new city editor and his wife Kathy 


are residents of Addison. He plans to begin 
work in February for a master's degree in 
journalism. 


Industry Parks: Corporate Showcases 


At a recent Addison Zoning Board of Ap- 


peals hearing about the proposed rc.oning 
of property from residential to industrial, 
Ken Tucker, president of Kenroy Inc., of- 
fered to take interested parties on a com- 
parison tour of other Kenroy developments 
to get a closer look at its structure and 
operation. Paddock reporter, Barry Si- 
gale, decided to take advantage of the in- 
vitation. He toured Industrial parks in both 
Rolling Meadows and Arlington Heights. 
Here is his exclusive report and a look at 
what could be in Addison's future. 


by BARRY SIGALE 


The first thing you notice upon entering 


the 123-acre Rolling Meadows industrial 
park is the Impressive, fine-structured ar- 
chitecture that serves as a showcase for 
the companies lodged inside the buildings. 


They are the most modern products of 


20th-century 
know-how, an 
architect's 


dream-come-true, or close to it. 


The buildings are image-builders for 


these companies, a first impression that is 
most important to some of the wealthiest 
corporate structures in America. 


The park is planned like a little city. 


Streets, water and sewers are put in by 
the developers — in this case, Kenroy Inc. 
There is a defines blueprint for land use. 


THE THEROif of an industrial park is 


the putting into action of a specific plan 
for the building of commercial, nonretail 
and industrial plants. Strict development 
and the use of the land is plotted to meet 


basic requirements of both Kenroy and the 
village. 


The area is broken up into lots which 


are easy to sell. But the land is not fully 
developed because of a current tight mon- 
ey market which has made speculators out 
of investors, according to Allan Schnepper, 
assistant to the president of Kenroy, and 
my guide for the two-hour tour. 


"We have sold everything in the park," 


said Schnepper as he scanned the empty 
plots of land that sprung up between build- 
ings. "But with the money market the way 
it is today, it's buy now, develop later. It's 
worth it to own property. Some investors 
buy property to resell to others at a later 
date." 


Schnepper said Kenroy's preparations 


and development of the property makes it 
an attractive place for companies to lo- 
cate. 


"WE TAKE care of all the arrange- 


ments," he said. "We get the zoning and 
the building permits and put in the im- 
provements on the land, making it desir- 
able to build on. Then our engineers take 
care of the plans for the land, such as 
where to put the utilities and when. Then 
we sell the land. 


"The land is ready to be developed by 


the company when they get there. They 
also know who their neighbors are going to 
be. All the problems with the city involved 
are taken care of by us, not them." 


Companies utilizing the industrial-park 


land are image-conscious, Schnepper said, 
which explains the stunning facades of the 
buildings. They are landscaped well and 
take the best from contemporary archi- 
tecture. 


"We're not talking about a dark, dingy 


Inner-city type group of companies," 
Schnepper said. "They want to look good 
and have their neighbors look good also. 
Where you run into problems is in these 
franchise havens, where an area is zoned 
but not planned. Then you have one busi- 
ness here, one there. 


"ANOTHER FACTOR that goes along 


with the desire for recognition by a com- 
pany is the location of their building. If a 
park is located near one, the comapny will 
want to face an expressway (this park is 
near Route 53 and the Northwest Toll- 
way.) so that people will see their name. 
Also it gives them good access for traffic. 


"In Addison, the proposed FA190 ex- 


pressway is just such an access route. But 
if the expressway didn't go near the Addi- 
son property, and we're not sure it win, 
yet, we still would want to build there. It's 
a good area for a park." 


The Arlington Heights Industrial and Re- 


search Center is more vacant than the 
Rolling Meadows park. The Route 53 ex- 
tension will soon be a reality and provide 
easy access for unskilled labor to the 
plants. 


THE "BUY NOW, develop later," theory 


holds true in the 355-acre Arlington 


Heights industrial park. It is Kenroy's 
newest development and therefore has the 
most wide open spaces. Its land use plan 
is similar. 
> 


And the buildings already constructed 


are like the ones in Rolling Meadows, 
structurally sound and well kept. One 
company, Cincinnati Forte, a division of 
Cincinnati Shaper, a manufacturer of 
large metal working machines, is in the 
process of building a massive plant, one 
they hope will win them awards when they 
enter it in architecture contests next year, 
said Schnepper. 


Standing as a monument at the entrance 


of the park is a sculpture of many designs 
which gives an inkling as to what the rest 
of the area looks like. The village of Ar-' 
lington Heights was so impressed with the 
sculpture as an art form it chose to make 
it the picture on their motor vehicle sti- 
ckers a few years ago. 


AND BORDERING the two parks is a 


residential area, the reason for Addison 
protests. 


"They knew before they built about the 


industrial park," said Schnepper about the 
apartment complex along Route 62 in Roll- 
ing Meadows, which is just across from an 
empty lot bought for later development." 


"So they (residents) 
couldn't 
have 


thought we were so bad. We'll build to the 
frontage or wherever the village says to 
stop," he said. 


Across and on two sides of the Arlington 


Heights 
industrial park is 
Berkeley 


Square, a group of $40,000-plus homes, ac- 
cording to Schnepper. They keep springing 
up despite the presence of the industrial 
site he added. 


"WE'VE RUN into problems; sure," 


Schnepper siad. "And we've always tried 
to bend over backward to accommodate 
everyone. We're not asnamed of anyuiing. 
We have strict convenants and the busi- 
nesses must stick to them. And we have to 
abide by village ordinances, too. 


"The major complaints we get is that 


people don't know what an industrial park 
is. They think it's something like in the 
city, a mass of buildings cluttered togeth- 
er back-to-back. Well, it isn't. And it isn't 
a park for kids to play in either." 


One of the major benefits Addison will 


get out of an industrial park, Schnepper 
said, is the lowering of its tax rate. 


"THE TOWN with the lowest tax rate in 


northern Illinois is Lincolnwood. They are 
a good, favorable mix of commercial, 
manufacturing and residential. It's these 
kind of towns that have lower tax rates — 
and that's important. 


It is generally considered industrial and 


commercial development within a village 
adds to the total assessed evaluation, a 
basis for tax revenue, without contributing 
to other 'problems like 
overcrowded 


schools. 


"Addison is ripe for development," he 


said. "And when the new 1-90 expressway 
and FAI61 go through, it will be even ri- 
per." 


Tollway," he said "This made it a natural 
for people to come and stay. We sold the 
property immediately and it was devel- 
oped into a motel And it's close to the 
airport (O'Hare International), also. 


"In Addison, there isn't the same ac- 


cessibility. More people are willing to go 
and stay in Rolling Meadows than in Addi- 
son But we won't check into the feasibility 
of a motel for a while until other things 
are taken care of." 


Before any kind of development is begun 


by Kenroy, or any other developers, a 
market research company is hired to in- 
spect the area and conclude what type of 
buildings should go up, what will draw 
people. 


IT IS NOT KNOWN how long it would 


take to develop the whole site, if in fact, 
the village does let Kenroy build up an 
industrial area which was previously 
zoned for residential. 


The proposal to rezone to industrial uses 


has received widespread opposition from 
residents to the area in question, notably 
Dan Peisch, of 4N220 Swift Road, whose 
house is in the middle of the land and 
would be surrounded on four sides by in- 
dustry if the rezoning and development 
take place. 


Peisch led the vocal opposition at the 


last meeting of the zoning board calling 
for the village to decide against the rezon- 
ing He said it was too big a price to pay 
for noise and air pollution among other 
things. 


He said the area would not serve the 


village well and that the development of a 
housing complex would go a long way to- 
ward stabilizing the economy of Addison, 
what with the buying power of the commu- 
nity and the revenue derived from the 
state income tax and motor fuel tax. 


Peisch said he also was disturbed over 


the activities of Anthony Ross, a local 
builder, who Peisch says, has a dis- 
reputable past, especially in land devel- 
opment 
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Part of Town Is Gone 


by KEN HARDWICKE 


Itasca lost part of itself earlier this 


month but few people wore aware of It. 


There weren't any village notices or 


blaring trumpets and most of the residents 
Mere distracted from the historic passing 
by the busy task of early Christmas shop- 
ping. 


There was no immediate response to the 


loss because death came merciful and 
quick at 4:45 p.m. in a bed at the Ameri- 
cana Nursinj! Home in Arlington Heights 
for Martha Mensching. Most of the town's 
4,400 occupants never knew Martha and 
their loss is undoubtedly greater than they 
can over know. 


MARTHA MENSCIIING was Itasca. 


Anyone who spends all 72 years of her life 
residing in a village has to be part of that 
town. She was part of the village scenery 
just like the "old steeple church" on Wal- 
nut Street or Mutt's Grocery Store near 
the tracks or Salt Creek which winds its 
way through tho center of town. 


Mrs. Menschlng was born and raised in 


Itasca when it was just a milk stop for the 
railroad and isn't much bigger now. She 
married Emil Menschlng from nearby 
Rosello and they opened up a grocery 
store in 1913 where Wesley Luehring's real 
estate office now stands. 


When her husband died In 1055, Martha 


took over operation of the dry goods store 
presently located on Walnut. With help 
from her daughter Helen, she spent the 


remaining 14 years of her life serving vil- 
lage customers. 


It isn't easy to forget Mrs. Mensching, 


especially if you ever needed a pair of 
socks or an abundance of school supplies. 
She sold everything from buttons and 
thread to shoes and baby rattles, And if a 
mother couldn't find her family's needs in 
Mensching's compact display of para- 
phernalia, it meant a long trip out of town. 


MRS. MENSCHING and the store were 


synonymous. Her creaky wooden floors 
squeaked louder than her voice, at times, 
and when she attended to customers in the 
shoe department she needed a step stool 
for any item higher than her 5-foot, 3-inch 
frame. But she would serve with a smile 
and motherly understanding and somehow 
customers had the feeling they were buy- 
ing more than a 49-cent pair of mittens. 


Mrs. Mensching lived right behind her 


store and worked next to her nephew, 
Elmer, who operated the butcher shop hi 
the adjacent building. She kept her family 
close to her — undoubtedly she wanted it 
that way Both her daughter, Helen, and 
son, Glenn, who is president of the Itasca 
State Bank, have lived in the town since 
birth and have no alarming intentions of 
leaving. 


As familiar a sight to village shoppers 


as rising prices, Mrs Mensching's shop 
personified herself. It was old but served 
everyone's needs with an aging loyalty. 
And if you needed a little informative gos- 
sip on who was doing what, well, that was 
free of charge. 


The town just won't be the same without 


her around to suggest what wan the best 
bargain or good quality merchandise. She 
was a principal part of what made Itasca 
uniquely rural in these changing times of 
super sales and discount phobia. She car- 
ried out her life servicing the public of this 
small community. She did It without fan- 
fare, exorbitant prices and with a certain 
sense of dignity only the elderly can emu- 
late. 


AS A STOREKEEPER she served her 


customers like they were part of her fami- 
ly and indeed anyone who lived in Itsca 
was. That is why customers, upon being 
informed of her death, feel an affectionate 
and concerned sadness. 


Mrs. Mensching will be sorely missed by 


those people who had an undying cam- 
araderie for tho town. She will be misssed 
because there arc too few people left who 
devote themselves unselfishly to others in 
the community. 


When death took her Dec. 11, she was 


recuperating from a stroke suffered more 
than a month earlier. She had spent five 
weeks at Elmliurst Hospital prior to her 
arrival at the Americana Home. 


Now that her mother is gone, daughter 


Helen does not want to run the store any- 
more. 


"WE'LL PROBABLY SELL it out," she 


affirmed last week. 


Her mother probably wouldn't have 


wanted it that way but somehow the store 
died a little Dec 11. Selling it would only 
be a suitable epitaph. 


YMCA Fund Drive Told 


A $1.2 million campaign to raise capital 


funds for the B. R. Ryall YMCA to pay off 
its present indebtedness and construct 
$080.000 in new facilities has been recom- 
mended to the YMCA's board of directors 
to mark the start of the Ryall "Y's" sec- 
ond half-century of service to north- 
western DuPage County. 


The plans were revealed Dec. 16 at the 


annual dinner meeting of the Centurjf Club 
hosted by Mr. and Mrs. Edwin F. Deicke. 
The Century Club is composed of individ- 
uals and business firms "who believe in 
the importance of the YMCA's citizenship 
training program for youth and who sup- 


port that belief with an annual mcmber- 
sb'p contribution of $100 or more," 


The revelation was made by David Shel- 


don, executive director of the Ryall "Y," 
in a presentation tracing the history of the 
organization from its founding in 1919 in 
Wheaton to the present membersip of 8,409 
a"d a look into the future. 


A GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY committee 


with Charles Barr and R. Lowrie Wheaton 
Jr., both of Glen Ellyn, as co-chairman, is 
developing a program for celebrating the 
Ryall "Y's" 50th anniversary next month. 


The growth program for the "Y," in- 


cluding new building plans, has been un- 


Referrals to Service 


by Staff of The DuPage County 


Family Service Assoc. 


Quite frequently Family Service Associ- 


ation of DuPage County receives calls 
from "referral sources," that is, doctors, 
lawyers, clergymen, school officials and 
others to whom someone In trouble has 
turned. The referral is usually made be- 
cause a situation has clearly reached the 
point where the source feels that help 
from a professional is indicated. 


For instance, a younster is getting into 


progressively more trouble. The next step 
might well oe a brush with the police or 
the juvenile court. The school realizes that 
there Is something seriously the matter 
with the youngster's home life and urges 
the parents to call Family Service for an 
appointment, even though the parents may 
be reluctant to do so. 


OR A PHYSICIAN realizes that his 


patient's constant exhaustion and head- 
aches have no physical basis. However, 
the patient has said that she is not getting 
along with her husband and that her mar- 
riage is thoroughly miserable. So, the doc- 
tor tells her about Family Service and 
suggests that she call the agency. 


Most often these referrals work out very 


well The oroblems have become so pain- 
ful and difficult that the people involved 
are piepared to take the difficult step of 
asking for outside help. They have come to 
understand that asking for help is not a 
sign of weakness but of strength. 


However; there are times jvhcn the par- 


ents of the youngster will not come in or 
will come once and then not come again. 
There are couples who seem to fight inter- 
minably, but who can't bring themselves 
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to do anything, including asking for pro- 
fessional help. 


The referral source, or the couple's 


friends or relatives, just cannot under- 
stand why anyone would be willing to tol- 
erate what to them seems likfe a com- 
pletely intolerable situation indefinitely, 


"THESE PEOPLE ARE obviously mis- 


erable . . . so why don't they do some- 
thing," they may ask. 


There may be several reasons why 


people who clearly seem to need help can- 
not accept it. One reason may be that they 
are, perhaps, not as miserable as they 
might appear to the outsider. There are 
couples who have been fighting for years 
who would miss their old, established pat- 
terns if peace suddenly broke out. And 
there are others who, underneath it all, 
realize that "doing something" about a 
problem means that they themselves must 
change. 


Often they find the prospect of change 


itself is more uncomfortable than their 
present problems. So when they see that a 
family counselor will not make their mar- 
riage partner or their child be or act dif- 
ferently, they don't come back for more 
counseling. 


Sometimes, when the situation has real- 


ly gotten out of hand sufficiently to be 
threatening, they come back and try to 
find ways of solving the problem. 


der formulation for a year under a long- 
range planning committee headed by 
Ward Larson of Glen Ellyn. 


In an interim report made last May, the 


planning committee recommended that 
the Ryall "Y" retire its present mortgage 
indebtedness of about $180,000 and build 
the following new facilities and additions: 


A FULL-SIZE gymnasium completely 


furnished, new locker room facilities, an 
adult health club with full facilities for 600 
men and 200 women, regulation handball 
courts with spectator areas, a large gener- 
al exercise room equipped for judo, wres- 
tling, and group and individual exercising, 
a club room for teenagers, tennis courts 
and purchase and conversion to year- 
round use of the present outdoor swim- 
ming pool in West Chicago with added 
space for "Y" direction if a feasibility 
study shows that to be practical. 


The interim program expansion recom- 


mendations called for an expanding high 
school program with a full-time staff per- 
son to work with high school youth, an 
increased family program with a full-tune 
family program director, and maintenance 
of the out-reach program into West Chi- 
cago, Glendale Heights, Carol Stream and 
other areas as requested by local commu- 
nities. 


Blackhawk PTA 
To Hear Astrologer 


Astrologer Norman Arens wll be fea- 


tured in a program entitled, "Astrology — 
What It Is and What It Is Not" on Jan. 28 
at the Blackhawk Jr. High School Audito- 
rium on Church Road in Bensenville. The 
program, sponsored by the Blackhawk 
FTA, will begin at 7:30 p.m. 


Tickets are on sale at $1 each and are 


available at the Blackhawk Jr. High 
School office during regular school hours 
or may be reserved by contacting one of 
the following PTA members: Mrs. Arthur 
Koopman, 766-5172; Mrs. Claude Von- 
druska, 766-7118; Mrs. Edward Wardzala, 
766-1879; or Mrs. Richard Diegnau, 766- 
3004. 
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FEDERAL 
SAVINGS 


OINIRAL DCCILLINC! AWARD wat 
received last week by Addison patrol- 
man Emil Novotny for hit achievement 
in the Basic Law Enforcement Training 


count. Presenting the officer with the 
award is John F. Schaich, assistant di- 
rector of the Police Training Institute. 
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'Pot Heads' Get 'Grass'Easily in Suburbia 
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Legacy 
S 


of the 


uburban 
Drug scene 


For some of suburbia'* youth, Pot DM 


become the trip at the end of a multi-col- 
ored rainbow. Who are the kids in oar 
area who take LSD, Speed and mari- 
jHana? Why do they take It? Where do 
they get it? and what are our law enforce- 
ment agencies doing about this growing 
social problem in our suburbs? To leara 
the answers, Barry Slgale, Paddock staff 
writer, spent the past two months talking 
to kids on drugs, to the police and to a 
police Informer. Starting today is the first 
of his four-part series, "Legacy of the Sub- 
urban Drug Scene." 


by BARRY S1GALE 


A young teenager pops his head out of 


the window of his car at a crowded drive- 
in restaurant and yells: 


"Does anyone have any grass?" 
Immediately, the reply comes back by 


the honk of a horn. 


The kid gets out of his auto and walks 


over to the youth sitting in the driver's 
seat, He hands the driver some money and 
receives an envelope in return. The trans- 
action is that simple. 


ANYWHERE KIDS can meet, in a 


crowd, at a restaurant, a teen dance, a 
movie theater, just about any place you 
can name, the sale of drugs can be, and is 
being, made. 


It's happening in our own suburbs and 


police in the area can name just about 
every place where drugs are being bought 
and can point out users with accuracy. 


These places are not involved in selling 


drugs. But they are used by teenagers to 


make purchases without the owner's con- 
sent. 


THE REAL PROBLEM, for the police, 


however, is making the pinch, catching 
the kids with the goods on them. • 


"There's no problem knowing where it's 


at," said an area youth officer, who has 
dealt with the problem of narcotics for 4 
years. ' 


"Almost all drive-in places are acces- 


sible to make a buy. What we have to find 
out is what they're buying, the quantity- 
and where it is on their person." 


The drug problem in suburbia is wide- 


spread, mainly being used by teenagers 
out for a good time, out to do something 
different and, they feel, exciting. 


Accurate statistics are hard to deter- 


mine. 


"The drug users range in age from 13 to 


18," the youth officer said. "He reaches 
his peak at 18, the draft age, although I 
don't know if this is a major factor in its 
popularity at that age. At 13, the problem 
is not a big one. 


"TEENAGE-WISE, on the male side of 


it, approximately 50 per cent of all high 
school students have tried some form of 
drugs at least once." 


Of these students, 2 to 3 per cent are 


hard core addicts, according to the officer, 
who has three children of his own. 


"The fear of possible permanent brain 


damage has given rise to certain fears and 
restrictions,'1 he said. 


"For instance, teenage girls are a lot 


lr T of a problem because of the pressures 
.by medical reports telling of possible birth 


defects for the children they may have in 
later life." 


WHAT ARE SUBURBAN kids taking? 


How does it affect them? How can parents 
tell their son or daughter is one of the 
many teenage users? Where do these kids 
get their supply? 


Teenagers in suburbia mostly use mari- 


juana, a narcotic, and Speed (methedrine) 
or LSD, listed as dangerous drugs. Speed 
is becoming increasingly popular with sub- 
urban youths. 


"Out here, marijuana is readily acces- 


sible," the officer said. "In Chicago, the 
hard core uses opiates and heroin, both of 
which are physically addictive. 


"With marijuana, however, you don't be- 
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Snow 


TODAY: Snow likely; high in lower 30s. 


TUESDAY: Not much change. 
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Park Referendum Feb. 14 


, 
Voters will go to the polls Feb. 14 to 


approve or deny a $485,000 proposal for 


. 
extensive improvements in the Wood Dale 
Park District. 


The park board -voted to hold the refer- 


endum with hopes of getting voter approv- 
al for the purchase of $485,000 in bonds for 
additional park improvements and future 
land acquisition. 


Of the total to be sought by board offi- 


cials, $235,000 will go for the balance of 
construction for the community swimming 
pool and other land improvements. The re- 


BENSENVIUE 
Tett speaks of 
pride and a 
standing. Tett 


POLICE CHIEF Walter 
his 18-man squad with 
great deal oi under- 
said if there is a better- 


educated police department in Du- 
Page County, he doesn't know about 
it. His men have spent more than 
20,000 hours in the classroom in the 
last few years. 


• maining $250,000 will be used for the pur- 
chase of prospective park land. The mon- 
ey will be distributed among park -facil- 
ities and land purchase for at least the 
next five years. 


BECAUSE of the immediacy of the up- 


coming referendum, park commissioners 
have offered to appear before various civ- 
ic organizations to present the park 
board's program. 


The park board decided to go ahead on 


the referendum in compliance with a mas- 
ter park-improvement plan suggested by 


the consulting firm of McFadzean and Ev- 
erly earlier this year. 


The proposed bonds will also be avail- 


able to pay the park board's share of the 
community swimming pool which com- 
plies with the previous agreement that the 
park board pay the balance of the pool 
construction cost. 


The $235,000 sought will be spent on ad- 


ditional baseball fields; an ice skating are- 
na that doubles as tennis courts in wanner 
weather; multi-use playground equipment, 
complete grading and seeding of areas; 


by JUDY MORRIS 


The days when a policeman had to know 


nothing more than how to swing a club or 
give directions are gone forever. 


More and more, emphasis is being put 


on education for policemen, not only in 
their chosen profession, but in outside sub- 
jects as well. 


Walter Tett, Bensenviile police chief, 


speaks of his department with pride as 
"the best educated in DuPage County." 
He said his men have earned a total of 
more than 20,000 classroom hours of credit 
for the courses they have .taken. 


There are many ways an officer can ad- 


vance his education and increase his 
knowledge. Many courses are offered at 
colleges all over the state. Most of these 
are five or six-week courses, offered as 
"crash" programs on a.given topic. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
are 


major contributors to the policemen's edu- 
cation. These, too, are offered through 
leading universities and applicable as 
credited courses. 


Another source of education are courses 


prepared and offered right in the Ben- 
senviile department. A local expert in a 
particular specialty of police science will 
prepare the course and administer the 
tests. 


There are advantages to all three ap- 


proaches. The first is best in many ways 
because it offers an intensive, in-depth 
study ;into thet subject. The condensed, 
comprehensive approach leaves little time 
for thinking of much/else. 


This approach has a major drawback, 


however. When a man is spending eight to 
ten hours a day in school, he can't work at 
being a police officer out on the street. 


Annexation Meeting Secret 


The Bensenviile village board of trustees 


breezed through its final meeting of the 
year Friday night, but adjourned later in 
closed session to discuss the recently an- 
nounced annexation of 164 acres by peti- 
tioner Klefstad Engineering of Chicago. 


A possible second reading of the pre-an- 


nexat.l/m agreement was deferred without 
comment. It appeared village officials had 
much to talk about concerning the industri- 
al land parcels located just south of Thorn- 
dale Avenue, 'north of Foster Street, and 
nestled between Route 83 and Central Ave- 
nue. 


The large tract, when presented during 


a public hearing on Dec. 12 by the Ben- 
senviile Zoning Board of Appeals, received 
no opposition by the public in attendance. 


But this weekend there was evidence of 


more developments on the annexation 
when it was learned that Klefstad bad met 


informally Saturday morning with Wood 
Dale officials in the Wood Dale village 
hall. 


Wood Dale's entrance into current nego- 


tiations with Klefstad indicates that Wood 
Dale's stand that it could annex the land 
parcels as well as Bensenviile, may pro- 
vide a running battle between the two 
communities as to' which gets the industri- 
al plum. 


Although Wood Dale's absence from the 


Dec. 12 public hearing may have received 
more than casual notice by some Ben- 
senviile trustes, a later communique from 
Wood Date officials requesting a combined 
meeting on the subject, cannot be taken 
lightly. 
• 
• 
• 
• 
: 


Wood Dale had been approached by 


Klefstad previously on possible annexation 
and for the past few months has been 


quietly seeking annexation of land parcels 
abutting the Fenton High School site to 
provide a contiguous corridor to the old 
Moody airport. 


The action was basically to stop further 


encroachment by Elk Grove reaching into 
DuPage County and obtaining prime land 
for industrial development eyed by Wood 
Dale. 


Bensenville's approval of the first read- 


ing of Klefstad's pre-annexation agree- 
ment may have caught Wood Dale by sur- 
prise, but Wood Dale appears to be pulling 
out all its bargaining powers to attract 
Klefstad as well as Bensenviile. 


This was evidenced Friday night when 


Bensenviile Village Pres. John Varble and 
village trustees deferred second reading of 
the pre-annexation ordinance, reportedly 
at the request of Klefstad. 


Men on the Bensenviile force often find 
this inconvenient, but take turns partici- 
pating hi courses and don't seem to mind 
helping each other out. 


The correspondence courses are espe- 


cially good, because a man can work at 
the same time he is going to school. These 
courses allow a man to study and advance 
at his own speed. 


• The trouble with this approach often is 
finding the self-discipline necessary to 
keep at it and finish the course. It is not 
as easy to see the overall effect either, 
when the lessons are spread out over a 
longer period of time. 


LEARNING AT NIGHT in your home 


town station is by far the most convenient 
of the three methods, but carries the same 
disadvantage of being-spread over a peri- 
od of time as the correspondence course. 


Tett said his men have a strong motiva- 


tion for continuing then: education. A po- 
liceman's salary scale, much like a teach- 
er's, is based on the number of credits he 
has under his belt. The further along an 
officer gets with his- education, the more 
money he makes. 


There is another factor involved, Tett 


said. The Village of Bensenviile picks up 
the tab for all tuition fees and books for 
courses successfully completed. 


Joseph DeZonna, who has been with the 


force since 1960, has over 2,000 credits. 
The average on the Bensenviile force is 
1,000 hours per man. 


DeZonna said he has taken so many 


courses on police science he's afraid he's 
gone through almost all of them. He said a 
police officer has to be well trained in 
many'fields and able to do a number of 
tasks. He has been called upon, for ex- 
ample, to render first aid and fix furnaces. 
He must know how to give legal advice 
and how to change a fuse. Not all of these 
things are learned in school, DeZonna 
said, but various methods and problems of 
criminology have to be studied. • 


"I feel personally, that my courses were 


highly beneficial. Since I represent the 
Bensenviile Police Department at all 
times, I should be well versed in what is 
going on," he said. 
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JUVENILE OFFICER Donald Jensen is 


a specialist with 1,500 hours to his credit. 
He is expected to know children, to under- 
stand their. responses and be able to re- 
spond correctly back to them. 


A new emphasis on sociology and psy- 


chology, particularly for juvenile officers, 
are part .of his reason for returning 
frequently to school, often through corre- 
spondence, Jensen said. 


"Juvenile officers certainly aren't ex- 


pected to solve anyone's psychological 
problems, but they must be able to at 
least recognize these problems," he said. 


Part of the continuing educational pro- 


cess is keeping abreast of what the courts 
have done. Laws concerning juveniles 
have changed so drastically in the last 
several years, Jensen said, it isn't always 
easy to keep up. 


The rights of the defendant have become 


so jealously guarded that a policeman has 
to be careful in his arrest and inter- 
rogation procedure or the case may be lost 
in court, regardless of how guilty the par- 
ty might be, Jensen said. 


For this reason, an officer must contin- 


ually learn what has gone before in legal 
cases so he doesn't make a mistake in 
procedure which may lose him a con- 
viction. 
. 


Tett, the man who must set an example 


for all his men, has over 2,000 hours in 
courses. He teaches a course at Triton Col- 
lege once a week and at the same time is 
taking courses on his own. 


There is no mistaking how important 


education is to Tett. He estimates that 
within five years, every man going into 
police work will have to have at least two 
years of college to be eligible. 


Tett's spirit filters down to his men. 


They, too, feel that education is never end- 
ing, and they're willing to work a little 
harder than the average guy to get it. 


Barton Niamed 
City Editor 


Richard L. Barton has been appointed 


city editor of the Register by Daniel E. 
Baumann, executive editor •of' Paddock 
Publications' 17 suburban newspapers. 


Barton has been with Paddock Publica- 


tions since. June, 1968, first as 'a staff 
writer for the Register and later as assist- 
ant' city editor. 'He replaces Geoffrey 
Mehl, who .was transferred to thejirm's 
central copy, desk as a copy, editor. . 


Barton earned his bachelor of .science 


degree; in journalism from Northern Illi- 
nois University. He grew up in Wood Dale. 


The new city editor and his wife Kathy 


are residents of Addison. He plans to begin 
work in February for a master's degree in 
journalism..' 
. . 
. . . . • • • 


additional trees, shrubs, benches and bike 
racks; and the swimming pool. 


THE EXTENSIVE park improvements 


will take place at the three acres of land 
at Wood Dale Road and Center Street, the 
four and three quarters acres in Mohawk 
Manor and the three acres in Brookwood 
Estates. 


The community pool has long been a 


lengthy dispute among village councilmen 
and board commissioners. Trustee Dino 
Janis was anxious to get the pool facilities 
available by next spring and turned over 
the operation of the entire project to the 
park commissioners who failed to comply 
with Janis' deadline. 
' The park board needed additional time 
to propose a referendum asking for suit- 
able bonding power. That is where the 
board is now and feelings between the two 
parties are strained. 


The referendum for Wood Dale voters 


combines present park improvements with 
future land acquisition. In a survey con- 
ducted by park district researcher Alan 
Caskey earlier this year, Wood Dale resi- 
dents favored the construction of a com- 
munity pool over any other needed recrea- 
tional facility. The survey showed 45 per 
cent of the voters supporting a pool while 
ice skating and tennis were next in impor- 
tance. 


UNDER THE PRESENT package refer- 


endum to be set before Wood Dale voters 
on Valentine's Day, village residents, 
would get all their requests. 


Park officials will meet tomorrow at 


7:30 p.m. in the Wood Dale Club to discuss 
further plans for the swimming pool with 
architect Russell Dankert. 


Trustees Rip 
Sewage Plan 


Bensenville's last meeting of the village 


board of trustees for 1969 ended Friday 
night with another blast at the proposed 
county-wide\sewer plan scheduled for a 
referendum election March 17. 


Village officials also referred to Villas 


Atty. Stephen Nagy, a draft of a resoh'-i' 
to be submitted for board action ne->" 
-'i 


calling for endorsement of the "p! 
''g 


•concept only" to the county plan. Th; .es- 
olution was initiated by the City of Elm- 
hurst and various municipalities have used 
the format to air their views on the coun- 
ty-wide sewer program. 


But there was no doubt again that Ben- 


senviile is not buying the proposal offered 
by the DuPage .County Board of Super- 
visors until some firm answers are pre- 
sented on how the county expects to reach 
financial settlement with local government 
units which have plants in operation. 


Trustee William Hegebarth reported on 


a preliminary study by Northeastern Illi- 
nois Planning Commission on a recom- 
mended plan for collection and treatment 
of wastewater in DuPage County. 


He cited a letter dated July 9, 1969 


transmitted with the preliminary report 
signed by Matthew L. Rockwell, executive 
director of NIPC and addressed'to county 
board chairman Paul Ronske. 


According to Rockwell, the report was 


prepared at the request of John Morris, 
county superintendent of public works and 
Wilbert H. Nottke, Itasca vpage President 
and President of. the DuPage Mayors and 
Managers Conference. 
: Although recognizing the report was pre- 
liminary in nature, Hegebarth maintains 
"this is what they are basing their find- 
ings on." 
,, 
. 
* 


He told;board members the report "re- 


ceived limited distribution for discussion 
purposes only." 
. 
I 
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Part of Town Is Gone 


by KEN HARDWICKE 


Itasca lost port of itself earlier this 


month but few people were aware of it. 


There weren't any village notices or 


olaring trumpets and most of the residents 
were distracted from the historic passing 
by the busy task of early Christmas shop- 
ping. 


There was no Immediate response to the 


loss because death came merciful and 
quick at 4:45 p.m. in a bed at the Ameri- 
cana Nursing Home In Arlington Heights 
for Martha Menschlng. Moqt of the town's 
4.400 occupants never knew Martha and 
their loss is undoubtedly, greater than they 
can ever know. 


MARTHA MENSCItING was Itasca. 


Anyone who spends all 72 years of her life 
residing in a village has to be part of that 
town. She was part of the village scenery 
just like the "old steeple church" on Wal- 
nut Street or Mail's Grocery Store near 
the tracks or Salt Creek which winds its 
way through the center of town. 


Mrs. Mensching was born and raised in 


Itasca when it was just a milk stop for the 
railroad and isn't much bigger now. She 
married Emil Mensching from nearby 
Roselle and they opened up a grocery 
store in 1913 where Wesley Luehring's real 
estate office now stands. 


When her husband died in 19S5, Martha 


took over operation of the dry goods store 
presently located on Walnut. With help 
from her daughter Helen, she spent the 


remaining 14 years of her life serving vil- 
lage customers. 


It isn't easy to forget Mrs. Mensching, 


especially if you ever needed a pair of 
socks or an abundance of school supplies. 
She sold everything from buttons and 
thread to shoes and baby rattles. And if a 
mother couldn't find her family's needs in 
Mcnsching's compact display of para- 
phernalia, it meant a long trip out of town. 


MRS. MENSCHING and the store were 


synonymous. Her creaky wooden floors 
squeaked louder than her voice, at times, 
and when she attended to customers in the 
shoe department she needed a step stool 
for any item higher than her 5-foot, 3-inch 
frame. But she would serve with a smile 
and motherly understanding and somehow 
customers had the feeling they were buy- 
ing more than a 49-cent pair of mittens. 


Mrs. Mensching lived riglit behind her 


store and worked next to her nephew, 
Elmer, who operated the butcher shop in 
the adjacent building. She kept her family 
close to her — undoubtedly she wanted it 
that way. Both her daughter, Helen, and 
son, Glenn, who is president of the Itasca 
State Bank, have lived in the town since 
birth and have no alarming intentions of 
leaving, 


As familiar a sight to village shoppers 


as rising prices, Mrs. Mensching's shop 
personified herself. It was old but served 
everyone's needs with an aging loyelty. 
And if you needed a little informative gos- 
sip on who was doing what, well, that was 
free of charge. 


The town just won't be the same without 


her around to suggest what was the best 
bargain or good quality merchandise. She 
was a principal part of what made Itasca 
uniquely rural in these changing times of 
super sales and discount phobia. She car- 
ried out her life servicing the public of this 
small community. She did it without fan- 
fare, exorbitant prices and .with a certain 
sense of dignity only the elderly can emu- 
late. 


AS A STOREKEEPER she served her 


customers like they were part of her fami- 
ly and indeed anyone who lived in Itsca 
was. That is why customers, upon being 
informed of her death, feel an affectionate 
and concerned sadness. 


Mrs. Mensching will be sorely missed by 


those people who had an undying cam- 
araderie for the town. She will be misssed 
because there are too few people left who 
devote themselves unselfishly to others in 
the community. 


When death took her Dec. 11, she was 


recuperating from a stroke suffered more 
than a month earlier. She had spent five 
weeks at Elmhurst Hospital prior to her 
arrival at the Americana Home. 


Now that her mother is gone, daughter 


Helen does not want to run the store any- 
more. 


"WE'LL PROBABLY SELL it out," she 


affirmed last week. 
. 


Her mother probably wouldn't have 


wanted it that way but somehow the store 
died a little Dec. 11. Selling it would only 
be a suitable epitaph. 


YMCA Fund Drive Told 


A $1,2 million campaign to raise capital 


funds for the B. R. Ryall YMCA to pay off 
its present indebtedness and construct 
$980,000 in new facilities has been recom- 
mended to the YMCA's board of directors 
to mark the start of the Ryall "Y's" sec- 
ond half-century of service to north- 
western DuPage County. 


The plans were revealed Dec. 16 at the 


annual dinner meeting of the Century Club 
hosted by Mr. and Mrs. Edwin F. Deicke. 
The Century Club is composed of individ- 
uals and business firms "who believe in 
the importance of the YMCA's citizenship 
training program for youth and who sup- 


port that belief with an annual member- 
ship contribution of $100 or more." 


The revelation was made by David Shel- 


don, executive director of the Ryall "Y," 
in a presentation tracing the history of the 
organization from its founding in 1919 in 
Whcaton to the present membersip of 8,409 
a"d a look into the future. 


A GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY committee 


with Charles Ban- and R. Lovvrie Wheaton 
Jr., both of Glen Ellyn, as co-chairman, is 
developing a program for celebrating the 
Ryall "Y's" 50th anniversary next month. 


The growth program for the "Y," in- 


cluding new building plans, has been un- 


Referrals to Service 


by Staff of The DuPnge County 


Family Service Assoc. 


Quite frequently Family Service Associ- 


ation of DuPage County receives calls 
from "referral sources," that is, doctors, 
lawyers, clergymen, school officials and 
others to whom someone In trouble has 
turned. The referral is usually made be- 
cause a situation has clearly reached the 
point where the source feels that help 
from a professional Is indicated. 


For instance, a younster is getting into 


progressively more trouble. The next step 
might well be a brush with the police or 
the juvenile court. The school realizes that 
there is something seriously the matter 
vith the youngster's home Ufe and urges 
lie parents to call Family Service for an 
Appointment, even though the parents mny 
he reluctant to do so, 


OR A PHYSICIAN realizes that his 


patient's constant exhaustion and head- 
iches have no physical basis. However, 
•ie patient has said that she is not getting 
along with her husband and that her mar- 
•iage is thoroughly miserable, So, the doc- 
tor tells her about Family Service and 
s>,s»gests that she call the agency. 


Most often these referrals work out very 


•.veil. The problems have become so pain- 
'•.il and difficult that the people involved 
re prepared to take the difficult step of 
: sking for outside help. They have come to 
understand that asking for help Is not a 
sign of weakness but of strength. 


However; there are times when the par- 


ents of the youngster will not come in or 
will come once and then not come again. 
There are couples who seem to fight inter- 
minably, but who can't bring themselves 
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to do anything, including asking for pro- 
fessional help. 


The referral source, or the couple's 


friends or relatives, just cannot under- 
stand why anyone would be willing to tol- 
erate what to them seems like a com- 
pletely intolerable situation indefinitely. 


"THESE PEOPLE ARE obviously mis- 


erable . . . so why don't they do some- 
thing," they may ask. 


There may be several reasons why 


people who clearly seem to need help can- 
not accept it. One reason may be that they 
are, perhaps, not as miserable as they 
might appear to the outsider. There are 
couples who have been fighting for years 
' who would miss their old, established pat- 
terns if peace suddenly broke out. And 
there are others who, underneath it all, 
realize that "doing something" about a 
problem means that they themselves must 
change. 


Often they find the prospect of change 


itself is more uncomfortable than their 
present problems. So when they see that a 
family counselor will not make their mar- 
riage partner or their child be or act dif- 
ferently, they don't come back for more 
counseling. 


Sometimes, when the situation has real- 


ly gotten out of hand sufficiently to be 
threatening, they come back and try to 
find ways of solving the problem. 


der formulation for a year under a long- 
range planning committee headed by 
Ward Larson of Glen Ellyn.' 


In an interim report made last May, the 


planning committee recommended that 
the Ryall "Y" retire its present mortgage 
indebtedness of about $180,000 and build 
the following new facilities and additions: 


A FULL-SIZE gymnasium completely 


furnished, new locker'room facilities, an 
adult health club with full facilities for 600 
men and 200 women, regulation handball 
courts with spectator areas, a large gener- 
al exercise room equipped for judo, wres- 
tling, and group and individual exercising, 
a club room for teenagers, tennis courts 
and purchase and conversion to year- 
round use of the present outdoor swim- 
ming, pool in West Chicago with added 
space for "Y" direction if a feasibility 
study shows that to be practical. 


The interim program expansion recom- 


mendations called for an expanding high 
school program with a full-time staff per- 
son to work with high 'school youth, an 
increased family program with a full-time 
family program director, and maintenance 
of the out-reach program into West Chi- 
cago, Glendale Heights, Carol Stream and 
other areas as requested by local commu- 
nities. 


Blackhawk PTA 
To Hear Astrologer 


Astrologer Norman Arens wll be fea- 


tured in a program entitled, "Astrology —• 
What It Is and What It Is Not" on Jan. 28 
at the Blackhawk Jr. High School Audito- 
rium on Church Road in Bensenville. The 
program, sponsored by the Blackhawk 
PTA, will begin at 7:30 p.m. 


Tickets are on sale at $1 each and are 


available at the Blackhawk Jr. High 
School office during regular school hours 
or may be reserved by contacting one of 
the following PTA members: Mrs. Arthur 
Koopman, 766-5172; Mrs. Claude Von- 
druska, 766-7118; Mrs. Edward Wardzala, 
766-1879; or Mrs. Richard Diegnau, 766- 
3004, 
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FEDERAL 


SAVINGS 


GENERAL EXCELLENCE AWARD WAS 
received last w««k by Add!ion patrol- 
man Emil Novotny for his achievement 
in the Basic Law Enforcement Training 


course. Presenting th« officer with the 
.award is John F. Schatch, assistant di- 
rector of the Police Training Institute. 
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Pot Heads*Get 'Grass'Easily in Suburbia 
«/ 


Legacy 
S 


of the 


uburban 
Drug scene 


For some of suburbia'* youth, Pot has 


become the trip at the end of a multi-col- 
ored rainbow. Who are the Udi In ow 
area whe take LSD, Speed and mari- 
juana? Why do they take it? Where do 
they get it? and what are our law enforce- 
ment agenclei doing about this growing 
nodal problem in our niburbs? To learn 
the aniweri, Barry Sigale, Paddock staff 
writer, spent the past two months talking 
to kids on drugs, to the police and to a 
police informer. Starting today is the first 
•f all four-part series, "Legacy of the Sub- 
urban Drug Scene." 


by BARRY SIGALE 


A young teenager pops his head out of 


the window of his car at'a crowded drive- 
in restaurant and yells: 


"Does anyone have any grass?" 


- Immediately, the reply comes back by 
the honk of a horn. 


The kid gets out of his auto and walks 


over to the youth sitting in the driver's 
seat. He'hands the driver .some money and 
receives an envelope in return. The trans- 
action is that simple. 


ANYWHERE KIDS can meet, in a 


crowd, at a restaurant, a teen dance, a 
movie 'theater, just about any .place you 
can name, the sale of drugs can be, and is 
being, made. 


It's happening in our own suburbs and 


police in the-area can name just about- 
every place where drugs are being bought 
and can point out users with accuracy. 


These places are. not involved in selling 


drugs. But they are used by teenagers, to 


make purchases without the owner's con- 
sent. 


THE REAL PROBLEM, for the police, 


however, is making the pinch, catching 
the kids with the goods on them. 


"There's no problem knowing where it's 


at," said an area youth officer, who has 
dealt with the problem of narcotics for 4 
years. 


"Almost all drive-in places are acces- 


sible to make a buy. What we have to find 
out is what they're buying, the quantity 
and where it is on then1 person." 


The drug problem in suburbia is wide- 


spread, mainly being used by teenagers 
out for a good time, out to do something 
different and, they feel, exciting. 


Accurate statistics are hard to deter- 


mine. 


"The drug users range in age from 13 to 


18," the youth officer said. "He reaches 
his peak at 18, the draft age, although I 
don't know if this is a major factor in its 
popularity at that age. At 13, the problem 
is not a big one. 


"TEENAGE-WISE, on the male side of 


it, approximately 50 per cent of all high 
school students have tried some form of 
drugs at least once." 


Of these students, 2 to 3 per cent are 


hard core addicts, according to the officer, 
who has three.children of his own. 


"The fear of possible permanent brain 


damage has given rise to certain fears and 
restrictions," he said. 


"For instance, teenage girls are a lot 


I«- T of a problem because of the pressures 
by medical reports telling of possible birth 


defects for the children they may have in 
later life." 


WHAT ARE SUBURBAN kids taking? 


How does it affect them? How can parents 
tell their son or daughter is one of the 
many teenage users? Where do these kids 
get their supply? 
. Teenagers in suburbia mostly use mari- 
juana, a narcotic, and Speed.(methedrine) 
or LSD, listed as dangerous drugs. Speed 
is becoming increasingly popular with sub- 
urban youths. 


"Out here, marijuana is readily acces- 


sible," the officer said. "In Chicago, the 
hard core uses opiates and heroin, both of 
which are physically addictive. 


"With marijuana, however, you don't be- 


(Continued on Page 9) 


Snow 


TODAY: Snow likely; high in lower 30s. 


TUESDAY: Not much change. 
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Housing 
Funds Near? 


INSTRUCTOR TOM SNOPEK, 19, a student at North- 
western University, gives some tips to several students in 
learn-t.o-swim class for adults sponsored by Elk Grove Park 


District. Students (seated from left) include Tom Jach. 
imiec, Herald reporter, Jim Spahr, Terry Sorrentino and 
Dolores Tekula. 


Financing from the Leadership Council 


for Metropolitan Open Communities may 
be utilized to house Mexican-Americans in 
Elk Grbve Township. 


John Kane, 'representative' from 
the 


Leadership Council, Friday proposed the 
possibility of financial help from the coun- 
cil to an ad hoc steering committee study- 
ing the housing of Mexican-Americans. 


The Leadership Council is a private, not- 


for-profit organization which receives fed- 
eral grants to aid people who qualify for 
financial assistance. 


KANE SAID IT might be possible for the 


council to lease mobile units and sublet 
them to families at rents they can afford. 


He said, "A lot depends on the economic 


conditions the families are in." He also 
added what he called a "hitch." All funds 
to lease units are apparently 'out until July 
1 from the regional office and the council 
would have to go to Washington for -assis- 
tance. 


"I think we can get the money, but I'm 


not sure when . . . possibly two months," 
Kane said. 


Joseph Wellman, steering committee 


chairman, suggested looking into the pos- 
sibility, but added that the committee still 
must seek finances. 


IF THE LEADERSHIP Council proposal 


is used, someone would have to purchase 
the'mobile units first before the council 


A Nonswimmer Takes 


could lease them, according to Kane. 


Wellman also indicated that meanwhile 


they would still have -to provide housing 
for the families until they could receive 
outside aid. 


"We can't keep them in motels in- 


definitely," Wellman said. 


Wellman organized two sub-groups from 


the committee to contact the families and 
study financing of trailers. 


THOMAS SMITH, Community Services 


director, was asked to handle and be re- 
sponsible for contacting the families. It 
was Smith's suggestion last week that 
there be "centralized effort at identifying 
those hi need and then a one or two person 
liaison team to talk to and work with the 
family." 


Smith will be working with Mrs. Karen 


Stanley, Northwest Opportunity Center di- 
rector, and Louis Archbold, Neighbors at 
Work (NAW) organization. They are to de- 
termine the income and size of each fami- 
ly needing assistance. 


Mrs. Stanley had protested the fact that 


numerous people were "bothering these 
families at all times of the day and night." 


Earlier Mrs. Stanley and Archbold 


tossed back and forth a few heated words 
about a family living in a shack at 25 E. 
Algonquin Road. 


ARCHBOLD SAID the shack was con- 


demned by the Cook County building com- 
missioner and that he was assigned to help 
these people move out. Mrs. Stanley said 
that Northwest Opportunity Center law- 
yers and others had investigated the shack 
and told'the family it could stay there dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays if they so desir- 
ed. 


Archbold claimed that the shack was a 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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by TOM JACHIMIEC 


I finally took the plunge — the three-foot 


plunge, to be exact. 


After 26 years of cowardice, I decided it 


was about time I learned to swim. I en- 
rolled in a 10-week learn-to-swim class for 
adults sponsored by the Elk Grove Park 
District, at Lively Junior High School's in- 
door pool. 


I was somewhat apprehenisve about the 


whole deal, and probably a little nervous, 
too. Water has been a fear of mine since I 
was a kid who hated to get his hair wash- 
ed. But in recent years I began to see 
what I was missing — water skiing, scuba 
diving, boating, and even surfing. 


I shied away from all these activities, 


including the pool parties. I never could 
see any sense in sitting around a pool and 
not going in. 


THE CLASS STARTED last October and 


met once a week through mid-December. 
There were about 20 students, most of 
them women at the first class. About 14 of 
us finished the course. 


Swim instructors Bill Hlavin and Tom 


Snopek got us used to '.hree feet of water 
easily enough. .Contrary to some • early 
fears I had, they didn't insist we jump into 
deep water until we were well into the 
course. 


We started by sitting on the side of the 


pool with our feet kicking in the water. 
Next, we got into the pool and practiced 
kicking again, using our. arms to brace our 
bodies against the pool wall. 


Soon we had our heads in the water, 


blowing bubbles and quickly coming up for 
air — that beautiful stuff for which my 
lungs longed. We did this several times 
after much coaxing by the instructors. 


"Keep your eyes open," they said. 
"I QUIT. I hate water," I said to my- 


self. The chlorine burned my eyes and the 
water clogged my nose. Those first few 
moments were terrible. 


But, we went on. 


We began pushing off with our feet from 


the pool wall and floating on our stom- 
achs, all the time seeing how long we 
could hold our breath and how far we 
could go. 


, 'I was surprised how long I could go 
without coming up for air. And, with the 
addition of a strong kick, I went further. 


I WAS DOING OK until we were told to 


stroke with our arms and come up. for air 
between strokes. 


My problem, the instructors said, was 


. that I wasn't keeping my chin down 


enough and that I was trying too hard. 
Every time I brought my head up for a 
breath I wanted to take a bigger one, but 
instead I got a mouthful of water. 


The first lesson'was over and I was still 


struggling with a clogged nose, burning 
eyes,- water in my stomach, and generally 
disappointed I didn't take to the water like 
Buster Crabbe. 


We were given individualized help at 


times, but weren't promised any miracles. 
We were told we would have to come'in 
and practice on our own if we really want- 
ed to learn. 


MY ONLY THOUGHT as I left the pool, 


now that my ears were full of H20. was 
that I'd. learn to swim' if it took me two 10- 
week learn-to-swim courses. 


I was still a chicken at .the start of the 


second class. In fact, I wasn't in a real 
hurry to leave my home to get there that 
night. 
. 


Nose plugs made it easier to do the 


crawl stroke, even though I still could not 


(Continued on Page 2) 


JIM SPAHR of Elk Grove Village straddles pool after com- 
learn to swim after putting it off for many years. He and 


plating a learn-to-swim class for adults at Lively Junior ;'his wife-started the course last October. However, only.'he 
High School in the village. Spahr, 39, said he decided to 
stuck it out. 
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Larger House Group? 


The ad hoc steering committee to in- 


vestigate housing for Mexican-Americans 


be enlarged from 6 to 14 voting mem- 


The committee was originally formed 


when Village Pres. Jack Pahl and Rita 


Gara, Neighbors at Work (NAW) presi- 
dent, appointed three village officials and 
three NAW members. 


Committee member, John Sheehan, pre- 


sented the proposal at Friday's meeting. 
Sheehan said that the committee itself 


Village Opens Its 
Doors to Sailors 


One hundred sailors in basic training at 


Great Lakes Naval Base wero Christmas 
guests of Hanover Park families Thurs- 
day, 


Sixty-eight Hanover Park families hos- 


ted the servicemen from Great Lakes, 
with many families hosting two or more 
guests in the community's "Project Open 
Heart." 


The sailors arrived by bus about noon 


near the intersection of Harrington and Ir- 
ving Park roads in Hanover Park and 
then spent the day with their host families, 
departing about 8:30 p.m. Thursday. 
Streamwood and Carpentersvllle also hos- 
ted 100 sailors from Great Lakes for din- 
ner Thursday. 


THE SAILOR-GUESTS in Hanover Park 


Thursday were from nearly every state in 


Auto Strikes 
2 Pedestrians 


Two girls were Injured Friday when 


they were struck by the auto of Gary C. 
Krewer, 10 W. Noyes, Arlington Heights, 
at the corner of Arlington Heights Road 
and Northwest Highway. 


Elizabeth Krebsbach, 715 N. Belmont 


Ave., and Megan Draut, 746 N. Belmont 
Ave., both 12, were treated for minor in- 
juries at Northwest Community Hospital. 


Police charged Krewer with failure to 


stop for a traffic light and for damage to 
state property. 


Witnesses told pofice the Krewer auto 


was northbound on Arlington Heights Road 
when it collided with another car driven 
by Henry P. Ward, 268 N. Fremont, Pala- 
tine. Krewer's car then skidded into the 
two pedestrians, and struck the base of a 
state route sign, police said. 


the country, according to* Mrs. Kenneth 
Rasmussen, coordinator of Project Open 
Heart, which was intended to open com- 
munity homes to Great Lakes sailors for 
the holiday. 


Among the Hanover Park residents hos- 


ting sailors for Christmas was Sam Po- 
lotto, chief of the village's police depart- 
ment. Two recruits in boot training, David 
Pruden and Terry Dereko, spent the day 
with Polotto's family at 7301 Gladiola. 


"We had 18 people for dinner," Polotto 


said, "The boys (sailors) enjoyed their 
stay with us and we enjoyed having them. 
They played records and danced during 
the day." 


One of the sailors visiting Polotto's fam- 


ily was from Elgin, while the other was 
from Detroit. Both were about 19 years 
old. 


"I HOPE TO HOST sailors again next 


Christmas," Polotto added. "And I cer- 
tainly recommend this project for every 
family to participate in." 


Mrs. Bob Berry, 1753 Laurel, hosted a 


19-year-old sailor for Christmas. He was 
also from Michigan. 


"I have a son the same age and another 


son who is 17," said Mrs. Berry. "They 
listened to stereo tapes and the boys took 
him for a ride to visit some friends. He 
spent most of the time with the boys." 


"We were very happy to have him for 


dinner," Mrs. Berry added. "He was a 
nice polite fellow." She said that her 
Christmas guest had just finished boot 
camp, but would not be able to go home on 
leave before February. 


"MY TWO SONS enjoyed having him 


around very much," she said. "And it was 
a nice day in all." 


Every one of the 68 families in Hanover 


Park would probably have said the same 
thing. And each of them found the real 
meaning of Christmas by sharing their joy 
with others. 


feels that it is presently large enough to be 
responsive to the problems, but that other 
people have recommended that it be ex- 
panded. 


PAUL HAD suggested last week th»t no 


limitations be put on the number of mem- 
bers for the committee.' 


Members presently on the committee 


from the village are William Koretke, Al 
Broten and Richard McGrenera. 


Neighbors at Work representatives on 


the steering committee are Joseph Well- 
man, chairman; Sheehan and Louis Arch- 
bold. ' 


Pahl, the Rev. J. Ward Morrison, Clyde 


Brooks and Thomas Smith had been 
named ex-officio members. 


Sheehan proposed that the committee be 


composed of 14 voting members, four ex- 
officio members, and technical advisors to 
be approved by the committee. 


THE 14 would include four from the vil- 


lage government, including the three pre- 
sent members and one other; and four 
from Neighbors at Work, the three present 
members and one other. Sheehan sug- 
gested that Brooks, a former committee 
member, be reinstated as a voting mem- 
ber to fill this position. 


Another four would be indigent mem- 


bers, said Sheehan, who proposed that the 
positions be filled by Anselmo (Sam) 
DeLaGarza, Armand Gomez, Henry Mesa 
and Cirilo Tomayo, all four Mexican- 
Americans seeking housing. 


The final two would be chosen from 


community organizations, Sheehan said, 
suggesting one from the Elk Grove Village 
Human Relations Commission and one 
from the Northwest Opportunity Center. 


He also suggested that the ex-officio 


members be Pahl, Rev. Morrison, Rita 
Gara and Walter McCoy, NAW member. 


The proposal was presented but not 


voted on because only three members of 
the 10 at Friday's meeting were voting 
members. They were Sheehan, Joseph 
Wellman and Archbold. 


Story Hours Planned 


A story hour will be conducted at the 


Elk Grove Public Library each Wednes- 
day in January, according to Evelyn 
Schmidt, librarian. 


The story hours, for preschool and kin- 


dergarten children, will be held at 9 a.m. 
Jan. 7,14, 21, and 28. 


Each half-hour session will be conducted 


by approximately 20 girls from the family 
living class of Elk Grove High School un- 
der the instruction of Mrs. Helen Esser. 


Board To Consider Objection 


A report concerning .the proposed Choi- 


mondeley development written by Wheel- 
ing Village Atty. Paul Hamer and sub- 
mitted to the village board last week may 
become the basis of the written objection 
Wheeling is expected to file against the 
development. 


The 175-acre development Is to be built 


east of Aptakisic-Buffalo Grove Road just 
north of the Lake-Cook County line. 


Plans for the development were re- 


vealed Dec. 19 during a Lake County Zon- 
ing Board of Appeals hearing in Half Day. 
The developer, Harold Friedman, needs 
the appropriate zoning for the land before 
he can build either the residential or the 
industrial portion of the property. 


IF. AS EXPECTED, Wheeling files a 


written objection to the development, the 
Lake County Board of Supervisors would 
have to approve the rezonlng by a three- 
fourths majority for the rczoning to be 
allowed. 


The development could bring major in- 


dustry as well as thousands of new resi- 
dents to the area. A school site for Dist. 
102. a small commercial area for a gro- 
cery store, and sewer and water plants 
are all part of the plan. 


Hamer and Village Planner Thompson 


Dyke attended the rezonlng hearing. In his 
report to the village board, Hamer listed 
both his and Dyke's objection to the pro- 
posal. 


Those objections and ones suggested by 


the village manager and the vJJhige engi- 
neer will be included in a resolution ob- 
jecting to the development which the vil- 
lage board will consider Jan. 5. Also in- 
cluded will be certain objections suggested 
by a consulting engineering firm for the 
village's flood control program. 


Hamer pointed out that if industrial zon- 


ing like that asked for by the developer is 
granted, such "offensive" industries as 
a i r p o r t s , building materials storage 


plants, contractor's equipment storage 
plants, fuel oil plants, solid waste disposal 
sites and truck terminals could lie adja- 
cent to residential areas. 


The attorney also noted in his report 


that there is no street outlet at the north- 
ern end of the industrial development, that 
a portion of the property is in the flood 
plain yet there are no detention basins, 
and that Lake county has less stringent 
performance standards concerning noise, 
smoke, and vibration than Wheeling does. 


THE ATTORNEY SAID the setback re- 


quirements in the industrial area would 
result in crowded lots. Hamer also noted 
that Lake County's ordinance points out 
that the heavy industrial use "has an ad- 
verso effect on surrounding properties and 
is not compatible with residential, in- 
stitutional and retail uses." 


Hamer told the village board the devel- 


oper, Friedman, figured population figures 
in the development by assuming 3.5 per- 
sons would live in a three-bedroom town- 
house, a figure that Dyke said appeared 
quite low. 


For the residential portion of the proper- 


ty 800 townhouses, 525 with three bed- 
rooms and 272 with two bedrooms, and 300 
apartments evenly split between one and 
two-bedroom units are planned. 


The development would be drained to 


the Des Plalnes River by a series of open 
swales, and Wheeling does not allow the 
use of swales for drainage in the village. 


Dyke noted at the hearing that Lake 


County had no assurance the open area in 
the center of the development planned for 
recreational use would not be used later 
for additional apartments. 


Hamer said traffic from the devel- 


opment heading north would empty into a 
subdivision (Horatio Gardens) and may 
create traffic problems. 
MOREOVER, 
the 
development 
of 


A Nonswimmer Dives In 


(Continued from Page 1) 


yet swim the width of the pool. That didn't 
come until the third lesson. 


I couldn't believe I did it when it finally 


happened. Was I bent! I was expending so 
much energy that by the time I got across 
I was exhausted. 


EACH WEEK WE learned more strokes, 


Including the breaststroke, backstroke, 
scissors kick, and a little underwater 
swimming. The students progressed pretty 
evenly. I didn't excel, but I did progress. 


By the sixth class I was venturing into 


the deep water along with the rest of the 
students. I was cheating, though, by stay- 
ing near the sides of the pool. 


In the eighth class I was diving in. 
"Great form," said the instructor. How- 


ever, for me there was another crisis 
when I somersaulted in the water and pan- 
icked upon surfacing. 


Tom Snopek had to rescue me twice that 


night. 1 had a problem getting started with 
the crawl stroke when my head bobbed to 


the surface. 


I'M STILL NOT sure if I licked the prob- 


lem even after 10 classes. But I do know 
that it's a great feeling to dive into nine 
feet of water and feel it rush past you. 
It's like nothing I've experienced before. 


I didn't come out of the class the best 


swimmer. That title went to Jim Spahr, an 
airline weather forecaster. But I did learn 
to swim enough to save my life. 


I never did any practicing, as the in- 


structors suggested, so I can't blame them 
for my not being satisfied with my prog- 
ress. 


They did their best and I tried to do 


mine in the 10 weeks. What more could 
one ask for $5. 


To those of you who never learned to 


swim: try it. It's a tremendous exercise — 
physically exhausting and great for stay- 
ing in shape. It's much better than base- 
ball, Softball, jogging, and tennis (some of 
my favorites). What's more, It's fun, once 
you know how. 


the entire tract depends on the devel- 
opment of Lake-Cook Road, Hamer said. 


Will Council 
Fund Housing? 


(Continued from Page 1) 


deathtrap and he wanted to move them 
out immediately. Mrs. Stanley, who said 
the shack had adequate heating and elec- 
tricity, stressed that there was a differ- 
ence between substandard and unsafe 
housing. 


She also said, "I protest Mr. Archbold's 


treatment of my staff the other night," 


Information of the family at 25 E. Algon- 


quin and the others involved is to be com- 
piled by Smith and his group by this after- 
noon. Then they will present the informa- 
tion to the finance group, headed by Rev. 
J. Ward Morrison and John Sheehan. A 
meeting Tuesday at 8 p.m. in the village 
hall was called to coordinate the informa- 
tion from both groups. 


FATHER MORRISON, an 
ex-officio 


member, and Sheehan, a committee mem- 
ber, have been asked to research the fi- 
nancial situation and determine exactly 
how many trailers would be needed. 


Rev. Morrison indicated that he had ear- 


lier promised $2,000 to the cause and that 
he would provide it. 


According to Smith there are possibly 


eight to 15 families in need of housing. 
Eight of the families have been moved 
into area motels, with two of these offered 
alternate plans for housing. 


The Cook County Forest Preserve has 


offered the use of one forest preserve 
apartment in Harrington Hills and one 
house in Elk Grove Township. 


SMITH SAID there are three families 


moved from condemned shacks on Orland 
Busse property, 1100 Landmeier Road. The 
shacks were burned to the ground Dec. 8. 


He said another family traveled to Min- 


nesota recently for the holidays but will 
have no home when they return. Their 
shack on the Miller property was con- 
demned last week. 


He added to the list the family in a 


shack at 25 E. Algonquin Road and a fami- 
ly on ADC living in what he called "an 
inadequate trailer" on Higgins Road near 
Oakton Street. 
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by MARTHA MOSER 


The Northwest Municipal 
Conference 


will be celebrating its eleventh birthday at 
the Jan. 22 annual meeting. 


As a traditional time of review, while 


looking ahead to a new year, the confer- 
ence can again draw up a scorecard for 
itself. 


A major preoccupation of the confer- 


ence this year — transportation — can be 
chalked up on both the 1969 progress sheet 
and the 1970 list of goals. 


This year, the conference's adoption of a 


transportation policy, authorization of a 
comprehensive transportation study, and 
request to pool funds to finance the study 
is a big step toward solving the conference 
area's transportation dilemmas. 


The next year could see tne group hiring 


a full-time study director and getting 
started on what is figured at least a year's 
planning work. 


LED ffflS YEAR BV Schaumburg Pres. 


Bobert Atcher, the conference can score 
another success for a bill that granted a 
$380 million non-referendum bond Issue for 
the Metropolitan Sanitary District (MSD). 
The conference had gone on record in sup- 
port of the legislation and sent two mayors 
to Springfield to testify in the bill's behalf. 


Approximately $15 million of the MSD's 


first $60 million bond issue will be used in 
the northwest suburbs for sewer improve- 
ments. 


Now the conference could do area resi- 


dents another favor by taking a stand on 
the MSD's future role in flood control. 


Though the MSD board of trustees has 


been considering an underflow plan of 
flood control for combined-sewer commu- 
nities, trustees have failed In two years to 
adopt a definite policy. Suburban officials 
should inform themselves on this issue and 
make their decision known to the MSD 
elected officials. 


Also in the area of waste-water manage- 


ment, conference representatives could be- 
gin thinking of retention reservoirs, rather 
than outfall sewers, as a means of storm- 
water control. MSD engineers are looking 


with concern at the amount of ground 
being paved and the amount of run-off wa- 
ters channeled into streams. 


In the last of this year, the conference 


ran across • puzzling question of whether 
the Chicago metropolitan area has a re- 
gional plan recognized by the federal gov- 
ernment. The question was touched off 
when a federal fund application for a Pal- 
atine commuter center was turned down. 


AN AD HOC COMMITTEE for the 


Northeastern Illinois Planning Commis- 
sion is to meet with federal officials to 
determine the answer to this question. The 
conference could consider backing any 
proposals this ad hoc committee could 
make in either developing a regional plan 
or insuring a present plan is acceptable in 
all requirements. 


Conference communities should explore 


their consciences to see if they have con- 
tributed, or detracted, from work of the 
regional planning commission. 


In the past, the area mayors and man- 


agers who make up the conference have 
supported the Illinois Constitutional Con- 
vention. This year, it will have the oppor- 
tunity to meet with Third and Fourth Dis- 
trict Con-Con delegates for, exchange of in- 
formation and help. 


The conference has traditionally chosen 


not to take positions of a local nature, be- 
lieving in the concept of "home rule." 
However, many local problems are fast 
becoming regional problems and deserve 
to be handled on a broader scope. 


IN 1970, THE conference should look 


ahead to these looming problems: a quota 
system for low and moderate income hous- 
ing; a means to dispose of junk cars; how 
to solve solid waste disposal; and how to 
assign highway maintenance responsi- 
bility 


Of course, there is a battery of leftover 


problems that have defied solutions in the 
conference's recent history. Still deserv- 
ing of thought and attention are: decentra- 
lization of juvenile court, location of a se- 
nior college, a uniform solicitor's law, lib- 


Forward to 1970 Knowledge Of 
eralized annexation law and control of bound to show up on 1970's scorecard — or ML M. m •' \~r €/mX %/ V-X V/W'*•* ^— 
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land development in unincorporated areas, the next year's. 
\—/ 
" 


Dr. Donald 


Tyrell 


second Thursday of each month at the 
N o r t h w e s t Suburban YMCA in Des 
Plaines A buffet lunch is served at noon. 


Members of the organization include 


psychologists, social workers, medical per- 
sonnel and youth workers from the area, 
but membership is open to all interested 
persons. Visitors are welcome at the 
monthly meetings. 


It Was The Best 
Yule Gift of All 


Victor Milazzo of Arlington Heights re- 


ceived a very special Christmas gift from 
France. 


On Dec. 23, Mrs, Jeanne Manganaro, the 


sister that Milnzzo hasn't seen in 58 years, 
arrived at the O'Hare International Ter- 
minal. 


Thirty-five relatives greeted Mrs. Mang- 


anaro's arrival and held a party for her at 
the Milazzo home, 603 S. Princeton. The 
71-year-old widow, who speaks three lan- 
guages but no English, reacted to her 
greeting, saying, "Bella, bella." 


Mila/zo and his wife Geraldine visited 


France in November and saw Mrs. Mang- 
aro for the first time in more than half a 
century. "We told her that any time she 
wanted to come over, we would send her 
the money for a ticket." Mrs. Milazzo 
said. 


After arriving in America, Mrs. Mang- 


anaro called France and told her relatives 
there that the people in America don't 
need anything because they have every- 
thing, Mrs. Milazzo said. 


Besides Victor Milazzo, Mrs. Manganaro 


has another brother in Arlington Heights, 
Andrew Milazzo, 2428 Shagbark Trail. She 
also has a sister in Mount Prospect and 
one in Chicago. The eldest brother lives in 
Skokie, 


"The party was very emotional and we 


all were very much thrilled," Mrs. Mi- 
lazzo said, 


She a d d e d t h a t her sister-in- 


law couldn't believe the size of the Milazzo 
car. The Milazzo's own a Cadillac. 


land development in unincorporated 


Of course, the conference cannot solve 
By then, a new set of troubles will be 


all the problems of the metropolitan area, 
challenging minds on how to find a better 


or even the suburbs. But by continuing to 
way of living. And the conference can look 


whack away at them, positive results are 
forward to another long term or service: 


Dr. Tyrell 
To Address 
Area Group 


Dr. Donald Tyrell will speak on the 


"Myth of Psychotherapy" at a North- 
west Suburban Welfare Council meeting 
Jan. 8. 


A private practitioner in clinical and 


neuropsychology serving both children and 
adults, Dr. Tyrell received degrees from 
Boston College and Loyola University. He 
bos taught evening courses and served as 
consulting psychologist to many agencies. 


The welfare council meeting is held the 


45,000 March 
In Fund Drive 


More than 45,000 volunteers from the 


Chicago and Northwest suburban area will 
join the "53-Minute March on Cerebral 
Palsy" on Sunday, Jan. 11, to raise funds 
for United Cerebral Palsy. 


Cerebral Palsy is the number one crip- 


pier of children and every 53 minutes a 
child is born with the disability. Proceeds 
from the march will be used to support 
United Cerebral Palsy service programs 
as well as research and educational pro- 
grams. 


VOLUNTEERS FROM Elk Grove Vil- 


lage who will serve as captains for the 
"53-Minute March" were announced this 
week by chairman Mrs. Don Pollitz, 526 
Thorndale. 


The captains are Mrs. Arthur Brae- 


ckeveldt, 393 Bianco Drive; Mrs. Joseph 
Pelhccioni, 612 Woodview Ave.; Mrs. Rob- 
ert Hoegner, 541 Germaine Lane; Mrs. 
Neal B. LaVanway, 692 Middlebury. 


Mrs. Edward V. Bower, 688 Brantwood 


Court; Mrs David Sbbbe, 327 N. Arlington 
Heights Road; Mrs. Earl K. Abrahan, 534 
Oak Street, and Mrs. Donald Maitland, 
1240 Aspen Lane. 


Law Stressed 


Robert Hanrahan, Cook County superin- 


tendent of schools, recently co-sponsored 
with Illinois Atty. Gen. William Scott and 
WIND radio an "Ignorance and the Law" 
forum in Chicago. 


Addressing about 300 teachers, Hanra- 


han said he was concerned 
about, 


"society's failure in communicating to a 
sizable number of young Americans the 
importance of character, discipline and 
self-restraint as part and parcel with the 
law." 


Scott stated, "The ignorance of law is 


intolerable. The attorney general's office 
and lawyers in conjunction with ecucators 
must set up a system of legal education in 
our schools." 


MATERIALS AND textbooks for teach- 


ing law in the schools were displayed and 
explained during the program. They will 
shortly become available 
for public 


schools in Cook County. 


Hanrahan, in his speech, focused atten- 


tion on the need for drug abuse education 


and its relation to law. "Perhaps if a teen- 
ager knew the consequences of committing 
a crime, such as the illegal intake of nar- 
cotics, he would not be able to flirt with 
drug temptation. Through education, stu- 
dents will not only become informed of 
hazards of narcotics, but will become 
knowledgeable about laws against drugs 
which protect their rights as citizens." 


Scott's speech emphasized the idea, "In 


our country, the people are sovereign and 
have the right to make their destiny. Law 
education is essential for preservation of 
all rights. We cannot survive through law 
of the jungle-group force." 


MAKE 
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DAILY LIFE 


To enable" our employees to enjoy, the Holiday with their families, 
banking hours on New Year's Eve at our Walk-Up and Drive-In will be: 


Wednesday, December 31-9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 


If you have not yet received your pocket calendar, please stop in for one 
soon. 


We would like to take this opportunity to wish you and your family a 
very Happy New Year. - 


The Directors/ Officers, and Staff 
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I The Almanac 


by United Press International 


Today is Monday, Dec. 29, the 363rd day 


of i960 with two to follow. 


The moon is full. 
The morning stars are Venus and Jupi- 


ter. 


The evening stars are Mercury, Mars 


and Saturn. 


On this day in history: 
In 1848, gas lights were installed in the 


White House for the first time. 


In 1851, the first Young Men's Christian 


Association opened its doors in Boston. 


In 1940, Nazi 
Germany conducted 


one of its most violent bombings of Lon- 
don. 


In 1964, the FBI entered the in- 


vestigation of a $233,000 Brinks truck rob- 
bery just outside Chicago. 


A thought for the day: Michel de Mon- 


taigne said, "Man hi sooth is a marvelous, 
vain, fickle and unstable subject." 


nursery 
school 
half day sessions for 
three and four year olds 
state licensed 
a limited number of enrollments 
are now being accepted for 
January Ihru May, 1970. 
for brochure phone 
255-7335 
center nursery school 
333 w. thomns st. 
arlington heights 
buffalo grove nurnery achool 
625 w. dundee rd. 
buffalo grove 
grove nursery achool 
1055 arlington heights rd. 
elk grove village 


SaVHAPPY NEW 
YEAR"*'* 
1 a meaningful 
way. 


CHOOSE FROM OUR 
LARGEASSORTMENTOF 
AMERICAN 
GREETINGS' 
NEWJEAR'S 
CARDS 


'Roll out the Beer" 


6 1 l-oi. cans or 
no deposit botttis 
MICHELOB 
1212-oi. cans 
< 


BUDWEISER 


'/j leis calories — full strength beer 
6 12 oz. cans or no deposit bottles 


$|45 


O19 


6 12 oz. cans or no deposit bottles 
*t» ^_ 
M A 


MeisterBrauLite5! 


$1 
1 


12 12-oz. cans 
Reg. or draft 
MEISTER BRAU 


6 12-oz. cons 
Miller High Life 
1212-oz. no deposit bottles 
Miller High Life 


98 


05 


Frito-lay 


POTATO 
CHIPS 


POLAROID 


COLORPACK II 


95 
23 


FOR THAT NEW POLAROID CAMERA 


POLAROID FILM 
„ 0. 
I95 


'# 107 Black & White Reg. 2.85 
Sale 


# 108 Color Reg. 5.39 
Sale365 


SYLVANIA FLASH CUBES 
ft O 


Reg. [.29 
Sale W Ji 


ANTIQUE 


"Holiday Specials 


GREENBRIAR 
Straight lourbon 
WHISKEY 


359 


Varaflame 
COMET 


Ronson Lighter 


$3" 
cold control 


CONTAC 


Imported Scotch Whisky 
Smooth and mellow 
GRAND 
McNish 


Canadian Whisky 
CANADIAN 
MIST 
fifth 


MONACO DRUGS 


1828 N. Arlington Hts.Rd. 


(Cor. Arl. Hts. Rd.I Palqtine Rd.) 
Arlington Heights 


259-1050 


237 Irving Park Rd. 


Streamwood 


837-2361 


WHISKEY 


Quart 


S/159 


White Owl 
CIGARS 
$4 
$ 3 9 


TUSSY Once-a-Year 


is in town at 
Monaco Drugs 


A/ever before offered in 


12 most wanted shades—in 


6 sparkling gold-toned 


colored cases. 


Wow's the time to buy Tussy lipstick in bunches! 


Hurry I Scoop up a fistful today! 
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Facts from Census 


12 SIFTS FOR Chrijtmaj — Beaming in their red 
dressas, the youthful Harmonettes gayly entertained 
the customers in the Bank and Trust Co. of Arling- 


ton Heights during the Christmas holidays. The girls' 
who have spent the holiday season singing at vari- 
ous affairs and Christmas parties, are all students at 


Arlington High School. The girls sang a medley 
Christmas carols for the delighted patrons. 


Statistics on substandard housing which 


appeared in a story in the Dec. 10 Herald 
were based on the U. S. census taken in 
1960. 


The story on the number of substandard 


units in various communities in the North- 
west suburbs was questioned by at least 
three village building commissioners, who 
wanted to know what the statistics were 
based on and how old the information was. 


The report from which the story was 


written was prepared by the Leadership 
Council for • Metropolitan Open Commu- 
nities. The report was circulated during an 
all-day low-cost housing conference held in 
Mount Prospect Dec. 5 and sponsored by 
the Ad Hoc Northwest Suburban Com- 
mittee for Better Housing. 


THE LEADERSHIP council's source of 


information was a 400-page paper entitled 
"Chicago's People, Jobs and Homes" writ- 
ten by Pierre de Vise of the department of 
geography at DePaul University. The pa- 


Appoint Mrs. Weber 


Appointment of Mrs. Robert Weber of 


324 Nottingham Lane.Hoffman Estates, as 
an alumnae representative of Wilson Col- 
lege, has been announced by Pres. Paul 
Swain Havens. 


Mrs. Weber, an alumna of Wilson, will 


become part of the college's student re- 
cruitment program. 


In her new capacity she will serve as an 


official representative of Wilson in furnish- 
ing information to prospective students 
and their parents and guidance counselors. 


per is on file in the university's library. 


The report written by de Vise included 


information from the almost 10-year-old 
census taken in 1960. 


The statistics included the following 


towns and number of substandard units: 
Mount Prospect, 16; Arlington Heights, 
168; Elk Grove Village, 13; Des Plaines, 
417; Hoffman Estates, four; Palatine, 248; 
Wheeling, 45; Rolling Meadows, eight; 
Harrington, 425, and Streamwood, five. 


Substandard housing was defined as 


housing units which were delapidated and 
deteriorated or those units that lacked 
some or all plumbing facilities. 


Promote Kressmann 


Scott A. Kressmann, 22, son of Mr. and 


Mrs. Lawrence 0. Kressmann, 922 N. 
Rohlwing Road, Palatine, has been pro- 
moted to Army specialist four at Camp 
Martin Cox, Vietnam, while serving with 
the 1st Cavalry Division. 


Spec. 4 Kressmann is a clerk with Com- 


pany A of the division's 228th Aviation 
Battalion. 


He received a B.S. degree in 1968 from 


Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. 


HOMEOWNERS $AVE 


WAYNE BRENNAN f JWI UM 


I t 
> 


Wntgogt Shopping Center 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 


392-4080 


SMt F«rm Fitt mi Cnwlly CMipmy 


Con-Con Announces 
Chairmen Tomorrow 


Chairmen and vice-chairmen of the nine 


Illinois Constitutional Convention (Con- 
Con) committees will be announced at 11 
a.m. tomorrow by Con-Con Pres. Samuel 
Witwer. 


The selections have been made by Wit- 


wer, in consultation with three Con-Con 
vice presidents and, although they must be 
approved by Con-Con delegates early next 
month, little opposition is expected. 


Because of the nature of the convention 


work, the committee chairmen will hold a 
great deal of power In determining the 
kind of constitution Con-Con delegates pro- 
duce to replace the 100-year-old document 
currently serving Illinois. 


Most of the research and testimony on 


crucial issues, such as revenue and local 
government, will be done in committee, 
under direction of the committee chair- 
men. 


THE NINE committees will each study 


a specific area of the Constitution. They 
are bill of rights, legislature, executive, 
judiciary, revenue and finance, suffrage 
and constitutional amendment, local gov- 
ernment, education and general govern- 
ment. 


Of the four delegates representing north- 


west Cook County and northern DuPage 
County, only one, John G. Woods of Arling- 


With Sixth Fleet 


Electrician's Mate Fireman John W. 


Schuler, son of Mr. and Mrs. Jack H. 
Schuler of 205 N. Dryden Ave., Arlington 
Heights, is serving aboard the guided mis- 
sile cruiser USS Columbus now deployed 
as part of the U. S. Sixth Fleet in the 
Mediterranean. 


During her five month stay in the Medi- 


terranean, her primary duties will be that 
of a radar picket ship, forward air observ- 
r- and air control ship. 


ton Heights, is given an outside chance of 
getting a chairmanship. 


Woods, the former mayor of Arlington 


Heights, is widely acclaimed as an expert 
in local government problems and he 
would seem a good choice for chairman of 
the local government committee. 


HOWEVER, PRESSURES from down- 


state and Chicago may convince Witwer 
that local government is not as crucial to 
the suburbs as it is to other areas and a 
Chicago or downstate delegate is likely to 
head that committee. 


This area's other delegates are Mrs. Vir- 


g i n i a Macdonald, also of Arlington 
Heights, Thomas Kelleghan of West Chi- 
cago and William Sommerschield of Elm- 
hurst. 


In other Con-Con action, Witwer has 


named two top administrators for the con- 
vention. 


Joseph P. Pisciotte, a'member of the 


staff of the Institute of Government and 
Public Affairs at the University of Illinois, 
has been named executive director of the 
convention and John C. Brooks, chief of 
staff at the 1967 Maryland Constitutional 
Convention, has been named executive as- 
sistant to the president. 


Con-Con will reconvene in Springfield 


Jan. 6. 


Neiv College Thespian 


Steve Linsner of!434 Rosita Drive, Pal- 


atine will be a member of the cast for a 
production of three one-act plays pre- 
sented by New College students in "New 
Stage" experimental theater. 


Directed by Peter Frisch, the plays will 


include "Interview" and "Motel" by Jean- 
Claude Van Italic plus a collection of the- 
ater games used in training. 


Linsner is a first year student at this 


private, liberal arts and science college. 


LAUGH TIME 


' "Who gets the businessman's lunch?" 


THIS IS A SHORT STORY BEGINNING 


WITH A WANT AD 


AND ENDING WITH RESULTS - 


LIMITED TIME OFFERS! 


SAVE '50 


SPECIAL VALUES 


ONLY MAGNAVOX HAS 
Set-and-forget 


TOTAL AUTOMATIC COLOR 


TAC is an exclusive Electronic System that combines all the func- 
tions of three Magnavox innovations. Automatic Tint Control—lets 
you select flesh tones most pleasing to you — and keeps them that 
way — on every channel, every time. Improved Automatic Chroma 
Circuit—gives more uniform color intensity from station to station; 
no matter how often you change channels. Instant Automatic Fine 
Tuning — keeps all station signals locked in for a perfectly-tuned 
23" (diagonal measure) picture — automatically. And, these other 
Magnavox features also add to your enjoyment: Chromatone for 
depth and rich beauty; Quick-On pictures and sound; 3 I.F. Stage 
Bonded Circuitry Chassis assures lasting reliability. 
All models shown at right are also available with 82- 
Channel UHF/VHF Instant Automatic Remote Con- 
trol with more functions and more conveniences 
than any other remote unit today — NOW $648.50 


All models shown 


have concealed swivel 
casters. Also available 


in authentic French 


and Italian 


Provincial styling. 


Your Choice ... NOW ONLY 


SAVE$50 \ 


NOW ONLY 


Enjoy wonderful color viewing from any angle — 
regardless of where you sit in your room! Beauti- 
ful swivel console model 6810 will bring you vivid 
23" (diagonal measure) color pictures plus out- 
standing performance with Chromatone, Quick- 
On, and Magnavox Bonded Circuitry chassis. 
See it today — treat yourself to a Magnavox! 


SAVE '20 


Color TV 
Complete 
with Cart 


NOW ONLY 
'259 


90 


Enjoy blg-ut performance and lasting reliability! 
Mobile model 6222 will delight you with its vivid 
color 14" {diagonal measure) pictures, highly 
dependable3 I.F. Stage Bonded Circuitry chassis 
and many other superb Magnavox features. Per- 
fect in any room — kitchen, bedroom, den, or 
office. Just one of many Magnavox values. 


SEE 19 
COLORFUL 
EVENTS 


GatorBowl 
Dec.27 


East/West 
Dec. 27 


NFL Playoff 
Dec.27 


AFL Championship 
Dec. 28 


NFL Playoff 
Dec. 28 


North/South 
Dec. 29 


Orange Bowl Parade v 
Dec. 31 


Sugar Bowl Parade .'. 
Jan. 1 


Cotton Bowl Parade 
Jan. 1 


Tournament of Roses Parade .. .Jan. 1 
Rose Bowl Game 
Jan. 1 


Orange Bowl Game 
Jan. 1 


Cotton Bowl Game 
Jan. 1 


Sugar Bowl Game 
Jan. 1 


NFL Runner-up 
Jan. 3 


NFL Championship 
Jan. 4 


Senior Bowl 
Jan. 10 


Super Bowl (AFL/NFL) 
Jan. 11 


NFL Pro Bowl 
Jan. 18 


NOVAK 
PARKER 


PARK RIDGE 


114 Main St 
823-5156 


Open Thursday Nights 
* Sales * Service 


* Installations 


FREE PARKING AT REAR OF MT. PROSPECT STORE 


MT. PROSPECT 


Northwest Hwy. at Mt. Prospect Rd. 


CL 9-2550 
Open 4 Nights 


Monday, 0«e«mbtr 29, 1969 
THE HERALD 


Need Space -Like Effort to End Racial Strife 


NORMAN KEMPSTER 


(UP1> -<>»• * the blgh- 


says the nation i» in danger of 
HP by r«iri §wto u,,,^ tte 


mikw the conquest of dis- 
a national commitment like 
we conquest of tptce. 


Samuel J. Simmons, assistant fecretary 
w equal opportunity in the Department of 
H(S™K "d Urban Development (HUD), 
said the nation cannot let the prejudices of 
the silent majority" dictate Its race rela- 
tions. 


"The silent majority did not make the 


™ca «» to go to the moon," Simmons told 
UP! in an interview. "The leaders made 
the decision to go to the moon and went 
out and educated the people, 


"We have a responsibility to provide 


that silent majority with leadership that is 
necessary to get them to understand why 
we have to solve the problems of our dtles 
and the economic and social problem* of 
our country," he said. 


"The thing that I never can understand 


is that when it comes to getting a man to 
the moon or controlling some kind of dis-- 
ease, we set a goal, we set a target, we set' 
a timetable and we come up with the re- 
sources. We have never done this in the 
history of the problems affecting Amer- 
ica's racial and ethnic minorities or poor 
people." 


It was said with what seemed a trace of 


bitterness. The 42-year-old Simmons, who 
has been active in the civil rights move- 
ment for 15 years, would not speculate on 
chances the Nixon administration would 
make the kind of commitment he consid- 
ers necessary. 


Asked if he feels comfortable in the Nix- 


on administration, Simmons replied: 


"I do in terms of those things we are 


concerned with here at HUD and that's 
what I know the most about. I feel that we 
are making progress in terms of providing 
open housing opportunities. I feel that we 
are making progress in terms of providing 
greater job opportunities on HUD-assdsted 
projects. 


"There is a lot more progress that we 


can make, but I feel that we have been 


A Drunk Drives 
Every 50th Auto 


by ROBERT BUCKHORN 


WASHINGTON fUPI) -When you get 


into your car ft- 
bout this: One out of 


the next 50 drh 
i pass will be drunk. 


Even worse, in i,j bloody litany of high- 


way death statistics, he may be an alco- 
holic, unable to control his drinking and 
thereby even more dangerous. 


If you pass the drunk safely, think how 


lucky you were. His reaction time has 
been slowed by at least 15 per cent, and he 
is about 25 times more likely to hive an 
accident than when he Is sober. 


Just seeing you was a problem for him. 


A drunk driver's vision Is like i man using 
sunglasses in a darkened room. 


This year 56,000 persons died in highway 


accidents—16,000 more than have been 
killed in the Vietnam War in five years. 
But the startling fact in the death toll if) 
this: 


Drunks were implicated in 25,000 of the 


fatalities. 


Drunk driving is nothing new. It started 


with the invention of the automobile. But 
the probeim has reached a magnitude be- 
yond the understanding of most citizens. 


Last year, 600,000 persons were injured 


in accidents involving drunk drivers. The 
bill for economic, damage— medical ex- 
penses, insurance costs, and property 
damage—is running at the rate of $500 
million a month. 


Since the first drunk driver was killed, 


safety experts tended to blame the social 
drinker for the death toll which was la- 


beled a serious problem as early as 1924. 


There were education programs on the 


hazards of driving and drinking. There 
were tough penalties. The slogans—If You 
Drink-Don't Drive, and Make the One for 
the Road Coffee—became part of the 
American culture. But still the death toll 
climbed. 


There is no pat answer as to why this 


has happened. But there is a growing 
amount of scientific research to indicate 
that the emphasis of the safety campaigns 
may have been wrong. The core of the 
problem is not the social drinker, but the 
alcoholic, the experts now say. 


No one disputes the fact that a driver 


who has had anything to drink at all is far 
more dangerous on the highway than a 
driver who had nothing, But Dr. Julian 
Waller, one of the nation's leading experts 
on alcohol and driving, told a federal 
study group studies in California showed 
that alcoholic drivers were involved in up 
to 62 per cent of the accidents known to 
involve drinking. 


The American Medical Association, esti- 


mates at least six million alcoholics in the 
United States, and Robert E. Helm, depu- 
ty commissioner of the New York State 
Motor Vehicle Department claims there 
are 700,000 alcoholics In his state. Eighty 
per cent of them have drivers licenses, he 
says, 


To this volatile situation, add one more 


factor. Nowhere in the United States is 
there a law revoking a driver's license on 
the grounds that he is an alcoholic, 


Nation Benefits From End 
Of 'Circus Days' of HI]AC 


by WILLIAM CLAYTON 


WASHINGTON (DPI) -What some 


have called the "circus" days of the House 
committee that keeps an eye on subver- 
sion appear to be over. 


And its chairman thinks the nation is 


better off as a result, 


The man who brought about the trans- 


formation is Rep. Richard M. Ichord, 
D-Mo., new chairman of the House Inter- 
nal Security Committee. 


In the old days, it was called the House 


Committee on unAmerican Activities and 
nicknamed by critics as "HUAC." 


Its hearings often dissolved in turmoil 


caused by hostile witness** who came 
armed with invective and sometimes in 
costume. 


The defeat of one member, the retire- 


ment of another and the death of a third 
made Ichord ranking Democrat on the 
committee. He became chairman and set 
out to change the group's Image. 


First, he got the name changed. Then he 


declared its mandate would be threefold- 
legislative, over sight (review), and in- 
vestigative. 


More important, be decided not to pa- 


MOBIMT L 


NELSON 


HIALTOKS • 


rade hostile witnesses before the com- 
mittee to do their thing. He said com- 
mittee appearances would be confined to 
p e o p l e who could 
add to its 


data—"investigators and witnesses in the 
field." 


"The problem with HUAC was that its 


mandate was ambiguous," Ichord said. 
"This contributed a lot to the controversy. 
UnAmerican means one thing to one per- 
son, and another to another person. The 
people who were called before the com- 
mittee attempted to turn it into a circus. 
They really perfected the art of disrupting 
a hearing. 


"I have not called in any of those 


clowns, primarily for that reason. You call 
in jokers like Jerry Rubin and you'll get 
the television cameras outside and get na- 
tional publicity," 


There are those who still argue the com- 


mittee leans more to investigations than 
legislation. The major bill to come out of 
it this session would prevent subversives 
being hired in defense facilities. 


But Ichord said of the criticism: "It is 


d i f f i c u l t to frame legislation con- 
stitutionally. It is even more difficult to 
frame legislation effectively. I think dis- 
closure is a very important function. Con- 
gress has got to have the ways of inform- 
ing itself." 


Some fellow congressmen say Ichord 


has d o n e an " o u t s t a n d i n g 
job—exemplary." But others are less posi- 
tive. 


"I still think he is of the opinion that 


there are Communists hiding behind every 
tree and that we are running out of trees," 
one critic said. 


Icbord was born in Licking,. Mo., June 


28, 1926. A law graduate of Missouri Uni- 
versity, be won election to the Missouri 
House and served there 1952-60. He 
became speaker of the House at age 32, 
youngest in the state's history. 
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given an opportunity to move ahead to do 
what we think la nwelbary to resolve 
those problems that we have control 
over," he added. "Now there may be some 
other areas in which if I wen the sole 
judge I would do things differently than 
they have been done." 


Simmons ban headed HUD's equal op- 


portunity programs sine* February. He 
previously worked for five years as direc- 
tor of field services for the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission and before that waa an 
administrative assistant In the Detroit 
branch of the NAACP. 


He covered a wide range of topics dur- 


ing the interview in his spacious office on 
the fifth floor of the n*w HUD building. 
The office was decorated for the holiday 
season with a modernistic paper mache 
Santa Claus with a Mack face. 


He made these points: 
—The 
government 
should conduct a 


thorough investigation of recent police 


raids on Black Panther Party headquar- 
ters in Chicago and Los Angeles either to 
refute ghetto rumors of police violence or 
discover and punish illegal acts by the po- 
lice. 


—Projects to rebuild housing in inner 


city slums must provide jobs for residents 
of the mostly black neighborhoods because 
efforts to do the job with predominately 
white workers "are doomed to failure." 


—The three most important civil rights 


issues are housing, jobs and education. If 
equality can be guaranteed in those areas, 
many of the underlying racial problems 
"will fade away." 


—HUD has received "excellent coopera- 


tion" from the Justice Department in en- 
forcing equal housing opportunities and 
he 
is 
confident 
the department will 


move "quickly asd effectively" to combat 
illegal blockbusting real estate activities. 
He firmly declined to comment on other 
aspects of the department's civil rights ac- 


tivities under-Attorney General John N? 
Mitchell. 
), 


Discussing police raids on Black Pan- 


ther Party headquarters, Simmons said: 


"I think the the government baa a re- 


sponsibility to really investigate and make 
the facts public. If it doesn't, there isn't 
any question that this is just going to In- 
crease the tension. 


"There isn't any question that in the 


minds of blacks, in terms of their relation- 
ship with the police in the past, that a 
large number of them befieve that this 
was white retaliation against a militant 
sector of the black community," he said. 


Simmons * said some whites have over- > 


reacted to the Panthers' flamboyant and 
violent rhetoric. 


"What is so tragic is that there is more 


concern with an individual's rhetoric than 
there is with the basic problems of pover- 
ty and discrimination," he said. "Remove 
the cause of the problem and the in- 
flammatory rhetoric is unimportant." 


Sunmfns also said mid-city slums "are 


not going to be rebuilt unless the people 
who Ihje in the central cities nave a part 
in thei 


"Minority group individuals have known 


"for a long tune that they don't get a fail- 
share , of the economic fruits of this 
society," he said. "But most of the time, 
they can't see the job opportunities and 
the economic opportunities. When they see 
a block being torn down, they can see the 
guys who are tearing it down. They can 
see the guys who are rebuilding. It is very 
visible. 


"Many individuals in these central cities 


see what is happening on their turf," he 
said. "They are not getting any money. As 
a matter of sheer survival they are going 
to see that they get a piece of the action 
for rebuilding that turf. 


"Anybody who says that all we need is 


housing and forget about the jobs, is 
doomed to failure," he added. 
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ACROSS 


Daily Crossword 
Longer Alphabet 


Speeds Learning 


2. Learning1 
3. Moscow 


name 


4. Nourished 
5. Newly 
6. transit 
T.Ata 


distance 


8. Winding 
9. Bitter 


vetch 


10. English 


astrologer 


17. Exclama- 


tion 


18. Kill 


Robertson 


6. Valued 
11. Sweet- 


heart 
12. Preceding 


(naut.) 
13. Sultan's 


decree 


14. Analyze 


grammati- 
cally 


15. Writing 


implement 


16. Wardrobe 


item 


18. Outbuilding 20. Slash 
19. Made in 
21. Affixes 


(abbr.) 


22. Actually 
25.Venture- 
' some 
26. Soothe 
27. Ancient 


Celt 


28. Gem 
29. Skoal, 


prosit, etc. 


30. Guide's 


high note 


31. Snake tooth 
32. Water-wheel 
34. Failure 
37. Petty 


malice 


39. Linger 
41. Angry 
42. Expunge 
43. Spanish 


gentleman 


44. Long 


stories 


DOWN 


1. Coupon in- 


atruction 


22. Infre- 


quent 


23. Hebrew 


month 


24. Balkan 


resident 
25. Boast 
27. Gives 
29. Asian 


lan- 
guage 


31. Looser 
33. Man's 


name 


34. Kind of 


race 


35. 


Minor 


36. Tints 


Yesterday's Answer 


37. Girl's 


- nick- 
name 


38. Meadow 


(Fr.) 


40. Constel- 


lation 


Zb 


41 


27 


12. 


20 


by FREDERICK H. TREESH 


United Press International 


A b o u t 10 per cent of America's 


school systems are teaching children to 
read by using a 44-character alphabet. 


Many adults who have heard of this or 


whose children are being taught by the In- 
itial Teaching Alphabet (ITA) become hos- 
tile and defensive of the traditional 26-let- 
ter approach that they learned by. 


Their principal hangup is that they be- 


lieve 6-year-olds will be hopelessly con- 
fused when they learn a 44-character al- 
phabet and then, in a year or less, have to 
unlearn it, reverting back to conventional 
English spelling. 


"This is absolute nonsense," says Sir 


James Pitman, the Briton who devised 
ITA. "What people don't realize," he said, 
"is that without ITA schools are teaching 
three alphabets at once (printed capital 
letters, lower case printed letters and 
script). 


Further, 
he 
points 
out, children 


learning to read the conventional way 
must learn that individual letters may 
represent several different sounds. Exam- 
ples: A as in as, A as in cake, A as in 
awful and A as in about—four sounds for 
the same letter. That, he believes, really 
confuses children. 


The principal of ITA is that it has sepa- 


rate characters for 44 different basic 
sounds 
of English. Twenty-four are bor- 


rowed directly from English (there is no Q 


or X), 14 resemble combinations of famil- 
iar letters and 6 are peculiar to ITA. Chil- 
dren learn to write and spell in this 
strange alphabet at first. 


"What we do is to supply a child with 


s o m e t h i n g visual to represent his 
sounds," Pitman said. 


The result is that youngsters learn to 


read faster in the new alphabet and then 
apparently have little difficulty making 
the conversion to the traditional alphabet. 


"More than half make the transition by 


the end of the first grade," said Pitman, 
whose grandfather, the inventory of the 
Pitman shorthand method, first tinkered 
with a new teaching alphabet in 1843. 
"Some make the conversion by mid- 
year—January or February. The speed of 
conversion relates to a child's "linguistic 
adequacy"—his ability to express him- 
self—not his innate intelligence, the Brit- 
ish scholar said. 


Pitman said he is "very sincere" when 


he says he intends ITA only as a medium 
for 
learning 
to 
read—not something 


to eventually replace conventional Eng- 
lish. 


FAST CLAIM SERVICE 


WAYNE BRENNAN 


WntgnM Shopping Center 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 


391-4080 


Stitt Firm Mnt»d 


H 


DAILY CUYPTOQUOTE —Here's how to work it: 
A X Y D L B A A X P , 


li L O N G F E L L O W 


One letter simply stands for another. In this sample A la 


used for the three L's, X for the two O's, etc. Single letters, 
apostrophes, the length and formation of the words are all 
hints. Each day the code letters are different. 


A Cryptogram Quotation 


W X N W J X 
H Z N 
V Z E G A 
V Z X R 
Q S G 


D I G 
V Z X 
X S O V Z 
U Z N I J B 
C X F B G 


H B V Z 
S 
U K S J J 
P S O B X G. — S G N G R- 


K N I U 


Yesterday's Cryptoquote: THE ATTAINMENT OF AN 


IDEAL IS OFTEN THE BEGINNING OF A -DISILLUSION. 
—BALDWIN 


<© 1969, Kinr T«ature» Syndicate, lac.) 


LIVING COSTS 


UP HERE 28TH 


MONTH IN ROW 


Food and housing prices led 


the way as living costs again 
reached new record levels in 
August— for the 28th consecuy 
tiveX\nth ii>"Chicagp'>and f/ 
tK 
mo 
\natir 


' > 


Guaranteed to show you which 
items ore tha most economical — 
and which ere not! 


Fed UP With The 
High Cost of 
Keeping Fed? 


START SAVINGS FOOD 


BUDGET DOLLARS 


HOW! 


MERI'S BOOK 
Only $250 


PER COPY 


to: the DERI company 


box 19 
Palatine, IK. 60067 


Enclosed is my check, or money order, for 


copy(s) of MERI's BOOK. 


name 


street 


wry ••••••••••••••••••••••••*• 


WE HAVE LICENSE PLATES 


FOR YOUR CAR! (NO TRUCKS) 


Mn tAf AITIMr* 
*'ust stop 'n anVt'me between December 1, of all the details. You will receive your 


I»V/ WrM I InlU 
tOCO ->r»*J CAk>»io«> 1A 1Q"7n i«i;*U \,n,,r- 
•nlotae imma<4ia+altD nn lA.nltIn/, im+M +k, 
1969 and February 14,1970, with your 


IMO RED TAPE aPP''cation' 1969 identification card, the 


license fee and for $1.00 we will take care 


ILLINOIS 


plates immediately", no waiting until the 
last minute, as is the case by mail. 


Monday thru Saturday - 9:00 A.M. to 3:00. 
Friday evening - 5:00 P.M. to 8:00 P.M. 


1970 


LAND OF LINCOLN 


E BANK 


& Trust Company of Arlington Heights 


in the Arlington Market Shopping Center 


900 EAST KENSINGTON ROAD 


TELEPHONE 255-7900 


FREE 


BAVARIA 
GERMANY 


TM China 


A three piece place setting of genuine Johann Haviland Bavarian China when you 
join our FINE CHINA CLUB. Yes, absolutely FREE, we will start you out on your 
own dinnerware service of beautiful crested imported China while you build up your 
savings or checking account. 


Moss Rose 


YOUR CHOICE OF SIX 


Beautiful Bavarian China Patterns 


In three distinctly different shapes: 


Here's how this exciting plan works: 


1. Simply add $25 to your savings account or $100 to your checking 


account or open a new savings or checking account in a like 
amount, and you will receive your FREE 3-piece place setting in 
your choice of pattern. See the display in our lobby and you will 
want to start immediately. 


2. 
This enrolls you in our FINE CHINA CLUB. Then, you there- 
after may purchase a 99* (plus tax) 'stamp every time you make a 
deposit of $25 or more to your savings account or $100 to your 
checking account. Stamps must be purchased when you make 
your deposits. Naturally, a $50 savings account deposit or a $200 
checking account deposit entitles you to two coupons at 99* each, 
etc. 


3. 
When you have purchased 22 stamps ($21.78 plus tax), you will 
receive a 28-piece set of the pattern of your choice that consists 
of 4 dinner plates, 4 cups, 4 saucers, 4 salad plates, 4 bread and 
butter plates, 4 fruit-vegetable dishes and 4 soup dishes worth 
$37.00 


4. When you have completed the above plan in our FINE CHINA 


CLUB, we will add 4 additional pieces FREE so that you will 
have 5 complete sets of 7. Should you desire to add an additional 
set, it may be purchased for $7.40 plus tax, a discount of 20%. 
Or, better yet, start another club card. 


6. At any time that you are a member of our FINE CHINA 


CLUB, you may purchase various service pieces in your pattern. 


It is possible for you to complete your entire set of fine china 
immediately. Just open a new Savings Account for $500 or more 
or add $50,0 or more to your present savings account and you 
may purchase a complete four place setting of 28 pieces for just 
$21.78 (plus tax) plus a complete 7-piece place setting FREE. 


6. 


Sorry, only one FREE place setting per'family. 


Ends October 10,1970 


Check these outstanding features: 


• 6 different patterns in 3 shapes 
• Guaranteed not to craze 


• Imported Bavarian porcelain 
• Gold and platinum trim 


• Durable — high fired 
• Fine bell-like tone 


• Pearly white translucent body 


• Matching serving pieces 
• Open stock warranty 
• Dishwasher safe 


A FULL 
SERVICE 


BANK 


Blue Garland 


REGULAR STATEMENT SAVINGS ACCOUNTS paying 4% with deposits or withdrawals ia> 
any amount at any time. Interest is paid and compounded quarterly. 


GOLDEN STATEMENT SAVINGS ACCOUNTS pay 5% with no minimum deposit or balance. 
Funds must remain on deposit for 90 days, with interest paid and compounded quarterly. 
5% CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT - pick your maturity date from 3 to 24 months, minimum 
certificate $1000, interest earned from date of purchase. 
6% — 5-YEAR GROWTH SAVINGS BONDS — 5% interest compounded daily, guaranteed from 
the date of purchase. 
' 
• 
. 
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Hero One Year, Bum the Next 


The Way We See It 
The Lesson of DDT 


It may have been the revelation 


that the American Eagle itself was 
facing doom because of it, or that 
traces of it were found in penguins 
in the South Pole — but whatever 
the reason, DDT is on the way out. 


Hailed just a few years ago as the 


wonder pesticide, DDT is now 
branded as a villain, and even its 
most ardent supporters have had to 
give up the battle. 


Both the state of Illinois and the 


federal government have moved to 
put an end to its use, except in ex- 
traordinary situations of epidemic 
disease control and massive crop 
pest infestations. We hail both ac- 
tions. ' 


Under the Illinois ban, to go into 


effect this Thursday, Jan. 1, the sale 
or use of DDT is prohibited, in- 
cluding for agricultural use and to 
fight Dutch Elm disease. The pesti- 
cide may be used only by special 
permit of the directors, of the de- 
partments of agriculture and public 


Critic's Corner 


health. Thus, the ban accomplishes 
almost precisely what the state Gen- 
eral Assembly failed to accomplish 
last summer, when it considered a 
series of anti-DDT measures. 


The federal ban will go into effect 


in two phases, first affecting the use 
of DDT against pests in homes, gar- 
dens, shade trees, tobacco fields and 
aquatic areas. By the end of 1970, 
the ban will be complete, except in 
emergency situations. 


The evidence against DDT, one of 


the so-called "hard" pesticides, simf. 
ply piled too high to permit any oth- 
er action. 


The danger of DDT is that it de- 


composes very slowly in nature, and 
thus builds up residues, particularly 
in fatty tissues. The residues can be 
transferred from water and plants 
to creatures, and from creatures to 
each other. 


Thus, -the bald eagle, a voracious 


fish eater, has been pushed toward 
extinction by both the direct and the 


genetic effects of DDT. And thus, 
the average American carries in his 
body -12 to 14 parts per million of 
DDT, while five parts million is the 
limit permissible for fish in inter- 
state sale, and seven parts per mil- 
lion is regarded as sufficient to 
make cattle, hogs and sheep unfit 
for consumption. 


There's a serious question of 


whether the ban is already too late 
for many creatures, particularly 
some fish species and birds like the 
eagle. Indeed, Health, Education 
and Welfare Secretary Robert Finch 
has said that even with an imme- 
diate ban, residues will continue to 
show up in foodstuffs for 10 years or 
longer. 


There is a sober lesson in the sto- 


ry of DDT underlining the pre- 
cairous risk man takes when he 
tampers with his environment, and 
the hazards governments can reap 
by carelessness and inaction. The 
challenge that remains is how much 
has the lesson been learned? 


Jury Duty Is a Real Trial 


by DICK BAHTON 


The criminals go free and the jury is 


kept under guard. This is American jus- 
tice in action? This is insanity. 


This holiday season finds 12 jurors for 


the so<called Chicago Conspiracy Trial un- 
der watchful eye of badge carrying hawks. 
The people supposedly doing one of their 
patriotic duties are treated like a flock of 
rare birds, never let out of the coop to the 
freedom they ore trying to preserve. 


A DEFENDANT, naturally innocent un- 


til proven guilty, Is usually released on 
some kind of bond with the promise he 
•will show up again. His peers, meaning his 
equals, are not treated as well. 


After being plucked from their jobs, 


their family and friends, their home with 
its pleasant surroundings so carefully 
bought and paid for, and everything else 
which makes America a great place, the 
jury is treated as if they were the crimi- 
nal. 


One man at tills "conspiracy trial" wore 


out a suit In the two months or so he was 
made to sit day after day and watching 
"Hoffman's Circus" starring Julius the 
Great and his Eight Mouths minus One. 


THE ENTIRE JURY had to spend 


Christmas in a hotel away from their fam- 
ilies. Everytlme one juror met with his 
spouse, a court guardian was breathing 


Richard 
Barton 


down his collar. The real losers, no matter 
what the final verdict, will be the jury. 


Loss of regular pay, separation from 


loved ones and 1,001 little inconveniences 
make serving on a jury today seem like an 
American prison camp. 


The entire meaning and atmosphere of a 


great American heritage, trial by peers, 
has been lost with the exposure of unethi- 
cal judges, fast taling lawyers who find 
the infamous "loophole" and the nearly in- 
human treatment of jurors. This is not to 
add how some U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sions have hindered police action and tend 
in some cases to prevent administration of 
true justice. 


I've heard many people comment nega- 


tively about serving on a jury. I met .a 
man while working on a summer job who 
had a prepared speech he delivered when 
being questioned as a potential juror. In 
his speech, he hated all minority groups, 
thought God was a man-made myth and 
praised the death penalty as the only an- 
swer to preventing all crimes even van- 
dalism. 


Naturally after delivering this prepared 


oratory with furor and a few well-chosen 
words thrown in, he was dismissed with a 
polite "thank-you." In four calls for jury 
duty, he never served. 


I FEAR HIS KIND of love for jury duty 


isn't rare. Many people avoid jury duty 
like a skin disease. 


Americans play a day-to-day game of 


avoidance. Some avoid seeing their in- 
laws, other shun responsibility, 
many 


close their eyes to human suffering around 
them and all too many of us even try and 
avoid reality. 


Maybe less people would try to avoid 


jury duty if the system were made more 
fair for jurors. The jury is kept in seclu- 
sion because the court fears they will be 
influenced by others. What kind of in- 
fluence does two months in a hotel with 11 
strangers have on a mind's ability to rea- 
son and sift evidence? 


Monday 
The Residue of a Decade 


by DAN BAUMANN 


• Two more days, and what was billed a 
decade ago as the "Soaring Sixties" will 
come to a close. 


They will leave us a little bedraggled, 


looking for the "Restful Remainder" of 
th" 20th Century. 


Unfortunately, the world so wasted the 


Sixties there will be no rest for many dec- 
ades to come, 
• During the sixties we got to the moon. 
But what else? 
; We made little progress toward peace. 
In fact we have almost been swallowed up 
by faith in terror. 


• WE HAVE MADE little headway against 
disease. 
. We have failed to resolve the racial con- 
flict; in fact we leave the Sixties with 
bigotry being practiced by blacks as well 
as whites. 


We have not conquered poverty, though 


we at last recognized it. 


We have accelerated the poisoning of 


our atmosphere and made it a likelihood 
that man will be unable to inhabit this 
planet in the 21st Century. 


We, as a world, have failed to develop a 


workable political arrangement, among 
nations or within them. We have pulled the 
bandages of myth off our democratic face 
and we have seen ugly scars underneath. 


Few people are innocent enough to think 
there is democratic control over the state- 
house In Springfield or the city hall in 
Newark or the White House in Washing- 
ton. 


The cynicism that pervades and sub- 


verts our democracy also afflicts the 
workings of other societies, We'find great 
economic scandals in Communist coun- 
tries, where economic motivation is suppo- 
sedly dead., 


Worst, and at the heart of it, we have 


failed as a world to produce the breadth of 
leadership necessary to do effective battle 
against war, poverty, hate, pollution and 
the other afflictions of mankind. 


IN THE DECADE of the Sixties we had 


three Presidents. One might have been 
able to inspire people but he could not 
bring politicians around. A bullet stopped 
him before he could really prove himself. 
Another inspired politicians but not people. 
He was given a full chance to prove him- 
self but sadly he was not up to the require- 
ments. Another President with a new style 
has his day now,.and there Is no evidence 
he will be anything but mediocre. 


In that he will be a perfect match for 


the leaders of the other major nations. 


Certainly it is unfair to place the blame 


pn a few individuals. No President can 
bring change when the underlayraent of 


society is corrupt, nor when the people he 
strives to inspire are disinterested. 


The tragedy of the Sixties, and the po- 


tential tragedy of the remaining decades 
of this century, may be simply that man 
himself was incapable of coping with his 
own technology. The changes brought 
about by a few brilliant men have to be 
coped with by a people whose inner 
strengths and resources are essentially un- 
changed over the centuries. 


How can we expect man to stop being 


suspicious of others when his genes still 
tell him other people and other tribes are 
his natural enemy? How can we ask him 
to accept change in basic social areas 
while he has trouble adapting to changes 
in technology? How can we ask him to 
preserve the planet's resources when his 
inner drives all focus on today's satisfac- 
- tions? 


IT WOULD BE NICE if man could have 


a few restful decades to catch his breath 
and make slow, careful decisions about his 
future. But time isn't being nice to us. We 
are being plunged at breakneck speed into 
a world of quickened conflict, of civil wars 
and external wars, of choking pollution 
and uncontrolled technology. 


.Some day, a lone man may really push 


the fatal button and bring down the cur- 
tain. Unless mankind, in some fashion, 
learns to better cope. 


Knox Notes 


Promises — A Decade Later 


by KEN KNOX 


This was the decade that began with a 


speech. 


• It was that clear and bright morning in 
January, 1961, when Washington lay under 
a heavy blanket of snow and the first 
President born in this century addressed 
himself to a nation torn with indecision 
between him and Richard Nixon. 


It was the inaugural speech of John F. 


Kennedy, the Boston Roman Catholic, a 
speech still distinguished by being the only 
inaugural address of the last 20 years that 
most Americans can remember. 


It was easy to remember. because-Ken- 


nedy, an enthusiast of oratory and rhetor- 
ic, filled it with phrases that echo in the 
mind long after they're pronounced. 


But more than that, it was a refreshing 


speech, unlike the kind that Americans 
are accustomed to hearing from their 
Presidents every four years. It was a chal- 
lenge, a prod, and it might have been Irish 
spunk that inspired a man who barely 
achieved the White House to throw down a 
gauntlet to the citizens. 


KENNEDY, THEN in eager anticipation 


of personally leading the country through 
most of the '60s, etched the goals, the pri- 
orities, by which the decade was to be 
measured., 


His achievement, before Dallas, was to 


heat up the national imagination, t" crack 
the crust of indifference and self-interest 
that shields too many of us. But his own 
death, while his promise was still in bud, 
was to be one of the big stories of the 
decade. 


We measure time periods — like dec- 


ades — to get some sense of where we are, 
and where we have been heading. A ques- 
tion for the 1960s is how far did we come 
since the morning of Jan. 21,1961? 


". 
.Let the word go forth from this 


time and place, to friend and foe alike, 
that the torch has been passed to a new 
generation of Americans — born in this 
century, tempered by war, disciplined by 
a hard and bitter peace, proud of our an- 
cient heritage — and unwilling to witness 
or permit the slow undoing of those human 
rights to which this nation has always 
been committed, and to which we are 
committed today at home and around the 
world..." 


THE TORCH IS STILL ours, and what is 


the meaning to us today of that label "hu- 
man rights"? 


". . .To those peoples in the huts and 


villages of half the globe struggling to 
break the • bonds of mass misery, we 
pledge our best efforts to help them help 
themselves, for whatever'period is re- 
quired — not because the Communists 
may be doing it, not because we seek their 
votes, but because it is right..." 


The period of Vietnam was beginning as 


Kennedy took office, and it continues to- 
day on a magnitude never envisioned, and 
how much in that time have we helped 
them help themselves? 


". . .To our sister republic south of our 


border, we offer a special pledge — to con- 
vert our good words into good deeds — in 
a new alliance for progress — to assist 
free men and free governments in casting 
off'the chains of poverty ..." 


EIGHT YEARS LATER, a special Presi- 


dential emissary was launched on yet an- 
other good will mission to Latin America, 
and the anti-United States venom ran so 
thick he was forbidden to even enter sev- 
eral countries. 


". . .to those nations who would make 


themselves our adversary, we offer not to 
pledge but a request, that both sides begin 
anew the quest for peace, before the dark 
powers of destruction unleashed by sci- 
ence engulf all humanity in planned or ac- 
cidental destruction.. ." 


Peace talks begun in the dim past con- 


tinue almost forgotten, while new peace 
talks begin in other cities, and the proud- 
est product of a decade of negotiation — a 
nuclear test ban treaty — lies unsigned by 
the most populous and perhaps most ma- 
levolent nation of all. 


". . .Let both sides seek to invoke the 


wonders of science instead of its terrors. 


The Fence Post 


Together let us explore the stars, conquer 
the deserts, eradicate disease, tap the 
ocean depths and encourage the arts and 
commerce..." 


WE HAVE LANDED men on the moon 


— twice — but what of the rest of it, on 
earth? 


"In your hands, my fellow citizens, 


more than mine, will rest the final success 
or failure of our course. Since this country 
was founded, each generation of Ameri- 
cans has been summoned to give testi- 
mony to its national loyalty . . . And so. 
my fellow Americans: ask not what your 
country can do for you — ask what you 
can do for your country..." 


The course indeed is in our hands, and 


who among us — on Dec. 29, 1969 — is 
willing to face it, and make the pledge and 
sacrifice it demands? 


It is an irony that Richard Nixon, the 


man Kennedy defeated at the dawn of the 
1960s, is now carrying the banner into the 
1970s. 


Nixon surely is familiar with the words 


of Kennedy's inaugural address. He was 
there that January morning. He should be 
familiar as well with a small piece of poet- 
ry from Robert Frost, said to have been 
John Kennedy's favorite piece of verse: 


"The woods are lovely, dark and deep. 
"But I have promises to keep, 
"And miles to go before I sleep." 


'Choice\ or Segregation? 


I wish Mr. Mlynczak would refrain from 


writing on subjects he is largely ignorant 
of and does not understand. Such is the 
case of his article of Wednesday, Dec. 10. 


The best example of this ignorance is 


contained in his contention that, "For a 
few years, the Southern states had what 
was called 'freedom of choice.' " He goes 
on to tell us that in this system, students 
could choose between schools of different 
racial breakdown. 


Of sepcial interest is his statement that, 


"If a Negro student wished to attend a 
predominately white school, he could." If 
Mr. Mlynczak will recall, in 1956 in a town 
called Little Rock, nine black school chil- 
dren tried to enter an all-white school. 


THEY WERE PREVENTED from en- 
tering by an angry, vicious mob of whites. 


These students had to be escorted by 1,000 
paratroopers in order to exercise their 
"freedom of choice." I find it very ironical 
that Mlynczak uses the phrase, "freedom 
of choice" when it's just the opposite — 
segregation! 


He condemns the federal government for 


forcing whites and blacks to go to school 
together. I condemn the government not 
insuring that all schools are integrated 
now. 


Blacks and whites will never learn to 


live together if they attend segregated 
schools. I think we can endure a few can- 
celed basketball games knowing we are 
contributing to future brotherhood and 
peace. 


Jane Onorati 
Senior, Elk Brove H.S. 


'Compare Panthers to the Nazis' 


I read Rick Friedman's "Ravings" ar- 


ticle of Friday, Dec. 12, with some inter- 
est, this article represented a rather 
strange defense of the Black Panthers, in- 
ferring that these people should be grant- 
ed protection and immunity from the law. 


There will be very few people who will 


agree with the statements, especially in 
the middle-class suburbs. This group of 
militants, who operate through violence 
and arm themselves for so-called "defen- 
sive" purposes, must be considered dan- 
gerous. They should be watched and con- 
trolled, and when they break laws they 
should be punished. 


They should not be subject to any undue 


harassment, persecution or intimidation, 
however. Of course, the Panthers are like- 
ly to refer to almost any attempt to con- 
trol them as harassment. 


The reference to the Panthers by com- 


paring them to the various groups in Nazi 
Germany (Catholics, Communists, trade 
unionists, etc.) seems in error. You should 
have compared them to the Nazis, who 
also rose to power through violence, in- 
timidation and other extra-legal means. 
Their goals of racial hatred are also sim- 
ilar. 


David Borck 
Arlington Heights 
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'60s: When Suburbia CcuneTo Know Itself ... 


No moon ships were launched from sub- 


urban soil in the decade past, and if that 
were the mcaurlng stick for achievement 
in the 1960s, they were a barren 10 years 
in these communities, 


But there are many ways to measure a 


decade, and in the years 1060 to the- pre- 
sent, the Northwest suburbs proved them- 
selves a piece of the whole. 


SUBURBAN SONS died in a war half a 


globe away, a President-to-be visited, a 
Congressman went to higher duty in Wash- 
ington, a controversial. national political 
thrust was launched by a suburban min- 
ister. 


But more than that, the suburbs were 


the suburbs, peculiarly their own, repre- 
senting iu their growth, vibrancy and po- 
tential one of the significant emerging fi- 
bers in the United States. 


The 1960s were busy years and impor- 


tant years In these suburbs, and now — at 
the pause before the 1970s — Paddock 
Publications is taking a look back at what 
transpired, and a look ahead at what may 
transpire. 


In a series of articles beginning today, 


Herald reporters will focus on the devel- 
opments, the phenomena, that emerged 
most significantly in the last 10 years, and 
that may be the bellwethers for the next 
10. 


IT IS A STORY first of the land - the 


astonishing • physical. growth of the sub- 
urbs, the continued conversion of a farm- 
dominated frontier into a checkerboard of 
homes, highways, factories and people. In 
10 years it was so dramatic the skyline 
itself changed, with high rises built and 
promised where once there were soybeans, 
with monstrous shopping centers forcing a 
new look at the very, survival of the old 
downtowns. 


It was a story reflected profoundly in 


education, .one of the most dynamic of all 
suburban institutions. No school could con- 
tinue to serve its boundaries, no referen- 
dum could be promised as final for any 


school district. The challenge was first In 
housing the numbers, then serving them 
with a quality of education-for which the 
suburbs claim special pride. And there 
were problems — sex education, busing, 
smoking, "involvement" — with the threat 
of even new challenges in the decade 
ahead. 


It was a story of meeting fundamental 


human needs, of starting, the decade with 
almost a -bare ledger sheet in medical fa- 
cilities, of failing to .identify, that poverty 
and want are not forms of suffering re- 
mote from these neighborhoods. • 


IT WAS A STORY of the suburbs being 


pulled into the jet age, literally as well as 


figuratively, with the-world's busiest air- 
port in the suburbs' back yard, the rumble 
of bigger and more powerful jets filling 
the skies in flights coordinated to the sec- 
ond; 


It was a story of fun, the quest for recre- 


ation, for something to do after 6 p.m. Sat- 
urday night, for somewhere to go besides 
Chicago and Wisconsin, for something to 
do in the suburbs, and not away from 
them. 


It was a story of politics, the realm 


where suburbia is beginning to flex and 
awake, with an impact of such import that 
the suburbs became a stop on the Presi- 
dential campaign trail. Republican domi- 


nance continued, but the hue was no long- 
er so certain as the Democrat became less 
of a curious oddity. 


It was a story of growing involvement, 


with suburbanites suddenly face-to-face 
with the issues of the headlines, and with 
the people behind the labels: John Birch 
Society, SDS, Remember the Pueblo Com- 
mittee, 
CADRE, 
Suburban 
Liberation 


Front. 


There was no escape from humanity at 


large, nor so much a desire for it. The 
suburbs pushed on in their quest for identi- 
ty and their own meaning, and the pace of 
the '60s brought them into the decade in 
which they may find it. 


...And Cornfields Spawned High Rises 
JL 
C? 


by STEVE NOVICK 


Diversified needs are reshaping the 


Northwest suburban skyline as a new dec- 
ade approaches. 


By 1980, it can be expected that the area 


will blend into a balanced metropolis of 
housing, commerce and industry. And, 
there will be a more stable population with 
a much greater number of people living 
and working here. 


The direction already is evident. During 


the last 10 years, property has been gob- 
bled up at a steady pace for each of three 
weights on the scale, 


THE RATE AT which housing, industry, 


and commerce have grown has increased 
steadily, and the 1970s promise to see the 
pace maintained. 


Large-scale- housing developments 10 


years ago brought needs for commerce. 
The coming of industry brought needs for 
more housing, All this has snowballed, and 
with road and utility improvements com- 
ing along, the pace can continue. 


Populations have more than doubled 


since 1960 in most villages as in Arlington 
Heights, where 70,000 people live as com- 
pared to the 28,000 who resided there 10 
years ago. 


In less matured communities, typified 


by Hoffman Estates, the population has 
more than tripled: 25,000 persons now live 
in that village. It Is anticipated that the 
population will triple again by 1980, 


The diversity of peoples coming to the 


area is itself changing the skyline. Ten 
years ago, most of the large-scale building 
being done was the much-treasured single- 
family dwelling in villages spotting the 
area. The day has ended when the lone 
desire for suburban land is for a house in 
which to raise n family surrounded by 
plenty of space and fresh air. 


TODAY APARTMENT complexes are 


hogging the road of housing development 
in the suburbs, Villages have grown to- 
g e t h e r with intertwined 
boundaries 


created through annexation, and apart- 
ments are taking up much of the available 
space, 


Two factors are responsible for the 


mushrooming number of apartment build- 
ings, say experts. One Is economics, High 
labor and material costs and restrictive 
finance costs have put home purchase out 
of reach for many. 


Other factors inhibiting development 


and adding to costs are zoning regulations 
and building codes, says Albert G. Whit- 
ney, secretary of the Northwest Suburban 
Board of Realtors. 


"Building codes arc usually highly re- 


strictive, pushing up the cost of housing," 
Whitney said. "This Inhibits the use of 
modular or mass produced housing, 
though this type is needed to fulfill our 
housing needs," 


"The only way is to change existing 


codes. It would be a big step to have uni- 
form codes for the state or even for small- 
er areas such as counties." 


In contrast, an increasing number of 


persons prefer to live in apartments. They 
include temporary residents, singles, and 
young married!) who might both live and 
work in the suburbs. 


THE BIGGEST NEW market of those 


desiring apartments are couples whose 
children have grown and moved away 
from home. This market's existence has 
given rise, in particular, to the con- 
dominium. 


To accommodate these needs, the resi- 


dential planned development also has been 
created. It offers semi-private outdoor fa- 
cilities for recreation and convenience- 
type businesses, built together with apart- 
ments into one project. 


THE 
'70s 


Housing for families with limited and 


low income also is needed. The coming of 
industry already is making demands for 
places near the job where semi-skilled 
personnel may live. 


The commercial boom also is creating a 


demand for homes in the community that 
are affordable to the families of non-man- 
agement people. The townhouse plays a 
big role in accommodating people on these 
echelons. 


The extent to which low-cost housing is' 


made available rests largely on the feder- 
al government. A flex of Uncle Sam's arm 
has had little prodding effect thus far in 
the Northwest suburbs. It may be felt in 
the area before the next decade turns. 
PERSONS GOVERNING the suburbs now 


concentrate apartments as buffers be- 
tween single resident dwellings and in- 
dustry or around downtown areas. Provin- 
cial thinking has given way to real needs 
and the inevitability. of apartments has 
been faced by most local officials. 


Estimates offered by real estate re- 


searchers show that by 1980, 40 per cent of 
the Northwest suburbs' residents will live 
in multi-family housing. 


In both housing and commercial devel- 


opment, the high rise is a terra ever in- 
creasing in use. Today's Arlington Park 
Towers Hotel seems extraordinary set 
against rows of houses that surround the 
structure. 


For tomorrow, there is no imaginable 


limit. A 113-story structure has already 
been proposed for Schaumburg. 


In commercial development, the out- 


standing example in the 1960s has been 
Randhurst, with its three major depart- 
ment stores and 75 other retail, specialty 
and service businesses. 


A second major area shopping center is 


to open in 1971 in Schaumburg. It Is Wood- 
field Shopping Center, billed as the world's 
largest multilevel facility of its type. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Sears, and 


J. C. Penney stores will offer the -base for 
the center. A fourth major department 
store also planned to locate there. An addi- 
tional 160 Independent and chain specialty 
stores are also planned. 


And, by 1980 it is likely that a third ma- 


jor shopping center will also be able to 
sustain itself in the Northwest suburbs, ac- 
cording to projections. 


Neighborhood 
and 
convenience-type' 


shopping centers have sprouted every- 
where. Most retail food chains are in oper-' 
ation at more than one location and they 
are constantly expanding. 


Open to question is the survival of the 


older downtown areas of suburbs along 
commuter lines. Many experts feel there 
is great value"ln the old commercial dis- 
tricts. 


Suggested is the development of malls 


and the creation of rustic atmospheres in 
these downtown areas. Making suburban 
downtowns attractive and matching the 
look with personalized service by business- 
men seems the key to success. 


Indicative of future metropolitan atmos- 


phere is the development of hotels, motels 
and convention facilities. The increase of 
industry plays the major role for their 
need. 


A DECADE AGO, motels and ' hotels 


were small and scattered across the 
Northwest area. Today, Holiday Inns are 
less than 10 minutes apart by car. 


The 40tHmit Arlington Park Towers is 


the beginning for others of its type that 
will arrive in the future. 
Currently 


planned is a 2,000-unit Royal Coach that 
will neighbor Marje Everett's pacesetter. 


The tollway and expressway system rib- 


boning through the area have led the way 
for industry. Highly welcomed in the area, 
industry is here to pay for community im- 
provements that could not be afforded oth- 
erwide. 


Centex Industrial Park in Elk Grove Vil- 


lage not only produces much of the vil- 
lage's tax base, but also developed the 
greatest portion of homes there. 


A second Centex industrial park is 


planned in Schaumburg. where the Elgin- 
O'Hare expressway will cut through the 
village. It is predicated on success from 


the first Centex location at which 1,500 of 
its 2,200 acres akeady has been developed. 


Municipalities are trying to attract light 


industry and research centers in their 
communities. And industry will be at- 
tracted to wherever transportation and 
population are easily accessible. 


Voice of Suburbs9 


Other Labor Force 


BY MARIANNE BRETSNYDER 


Young executive types waiting to catch 


the commuter trains every morning are 
the most visible representatives of the 
suburban labor force. 


Yet there's another group of workers 


here. It carries union cards rather than 
attache cases. 


A survey of over-all AFL-CIO member- 


ship taken two years ago gives a profile of 
the trade union member. 


Pollster John Kraft conducted the sur- 


vey, using a cross section of union mem- 
bers representing 12 separate international 
unions, industrial, craft and service. 


SOME OF THE findings show that near- 


ly 50 per cent of members live in the sub- 
urbs, and nearly 75 per cent under 40 live 
in the suburbs. 


The AFL-CIO Committee on Political 


Education (COPE) analyzes the survey to 
see what it means to labor. 


One of the goals of COPE is to channel 


the suburban member's natural interest in 
local .affairs and candidates to construc- 
tive action in the COPE program. 


Alexander E. Barkan, director of COPE, 


looks to the future in terms of labor's po- 
litical efforts. COPE is geared primarily 
to national issues and candidates. Pilot 
projects seek ways to involve members in 
the suburbs, first in local issues, then 
branching out to national issues and be- 
hind COPE-endorsed candidates, Barkan 


A crop of homes sprouted during the 1960s on area farmland. 


The Kraft survey found that suburban 


living-directed members' attention to sub- 
urban problems, often jn higher priority 
than national issues. 


BARKAN EXPLAINS that members in 


the suburbs share then: neighbors' concern 
about local tax assessments, zoning, sew- 
age and garbage disposal, street repairs, 
transportation and school bond issues. 


It is not, he reports, that they change 


from liberal jekylls to conservative Hydes 
the moment they cross the city line into 
the suburbs; it is that in many cases their 
roster of interests is shuffled and becomes 
more locally oriented. 
. 


There is no minimizing the impact of 


local issues on the life of a suburbanite, 
Barkan believes. The issues involve his 
home, his-money, his children's education, 
' his security and his recreation. 


In effect, Barkan states, COPE com- 


petes with these problems when it at- 
tempts to capture the member's attention 
and these are the problems which from a 
national level are hard to articulate and 
even harder to engage. 


FOR COPE, IT INDICATES that for 


many members it has not yet succeeded in 
showing that national issues have as great 
an impact on member's daily lives and 
welfare as local ones. 


To accomplish this end, COPE began a 


campaign last year to develop "effective 
union political action in the suburbs," re- 
ported the weekly newsletter of the Union 
Labor Report. 


Organize at first almost as an ad hoc 


committee around an issue, COPE ad- 
vises, but plan to be permanent and later 
to reach members on larger state and na- 
tional issues and candidates. 


KRAFT'S POLL ASKED union members 


to name the major issues of the time, and 
which should be getting the most atten- 
tion. The issues most prominently named 
were those involving jobs and economic 
security, the war in Vietnam and civil 
rights. 


Economic problems ranging from the 


fcost of living and taxes to the employment 
picture and wages were listed by 53 per 
cent of all members. 


The war in Vietnam was listed by 42 per 


cent of members. More than 33 per cent 
listed civE rights as a major issue. 


A slight division appeared between 


younger and older members in the degree 
of support for certain issues. Issues like 
air and water pollution and control and 
consumer legislation achieved a slightly 
higher support among younger 
than 


among older members. On the other hand, 
Medicare has higher support among older 
members than younger ones. 


Union members move out to the sub- 


urbs, and the unions try to send the union 
philosophy and concern out with their 
members. With the growth of the industry 
in the suburbs, another effect of organized 
labor is also found, the strike. 


The organization and methods born in 


the city find their way out with labor as 
with other facets of the city moving to 
suburbia. . 


As a result, the gray-flannel suit and the 


hard hat live next door to each other as 
the suburbs grow. 
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Fremd in Tourney Title Game Tonight 
•/ 
C.7 


HEMMED IN. Ridgowood's Al Olsberg (dark shirt) has no 
place to go in this fourth period action against St. Viator 
Friday night. Steve Yellin (top) and Bob Rech of the Lions 


trapped Olsberg, just as the Lions trapped the Rebels 53- 
29 to advance to tfie second round of the Notre Dame 
Christmas Classic. 


(Photo by Mike Seeling) 


Forest View Dumps 
Stubborn St. Ed's 


by BOB FRISK 


Everyone sat there waiting for the 


knockout, that crushing blow that finally 
staggers and crumbles a stubborn but out- 
manned adversary. 


It finally came Saturday evening in the 


Batavia High School gymnasium, but it 
came much later than expected for Forest 
View basketball fans. 


For three periods and well into a fourth 


in opening round action of the 18th Annual 
Fox Valley Invitational Tournament, St. 
Edward of Elgin, a 1-6 club for the season 
gave obviously superior Forest View some 
extremely anxious moments. 


But a layup by Dave Long, thanks to a 


nifty pass Irom Ed Bansficld, triggered 
that long-awaited Falcon explosion with 
fire minutes left In the gome and Ken Ar- 
ncson's Mid-Suburban League entry wal- 
tzed to a 53-32 triumph, 


With the victory, achieved before a 


small crowd In the Batavia gym, Forest 
View earned a ticket to semi-final action 
Monday evening at 8:30. 


They deserved the ticket but it wasn't as 


easily obtainable as the final score might 
indicate. They had to work for it, and head 
man Arneson, a veteran of this coaching 
business, would be the first to admit that 
the Falcons will need a more artistic ef- 
fort in their semi-final showdown. 


Nursing an extremely precarious five- 


point advantage with five minutes remain- 
ing Saturday, the Falcons proceeded to. 
outscore St. Ed's 16-0 in the frantic windup 


that saw both teams spend most of their 
time at the free throw line. 


While Forest View cashed in, the Green 


Wave of Elgin faltered and a tight game' 
turned into the rout everyone had antici- 
pated. 


Bansficld's quick pass to Long for an 


easy basket with 4:59 left actually sig- 
nalled the beginning of the end for St. Ed- 
ward. Long's layup hiked the Falcon lead 
to seven points at 39-32 and the rest was 
easy as the Green Wave repeatedly blew 
crucial one-and-one free throw opportu- 
nities. 


From the outset Saturday, it was ob- 


vious that Forest View had the better club, 
but the shots weren't falling and they just 
couldn't apply the knockout blow against a 
small, stubborn opponent. 


The two teams would trade blows, the 


Falcons would flurry and appear on the 
verge of blowing 'em off the floor, and St. 
Ed's would counter to keep things inter- 
esting, 


With husky center George Bauer, a 


strong rebounder, on the sidelines with 
three fouls, the Falcons headed into the 
second stanza down by one point. It was a 
little sticky here, but Forest View fans we- 
ren't too worried. 


The Falcons shot out to a nine-point 


cushion early in the second quarter, saw 
St. Edward quickly whittle that down to 


three, but then Arneson's crew made some 
profitable trips to the charity stripe in the 
closing seconds to take a 25-19 lead Into 
the locker room. 


Rich Olson, Long, and Greg Shevell 


keyed a charge early in the third period, 
and with a full-court press giving St. Ed's 
some problems, Forest View bounded into 
a 33-23 lead with 3:38 left in the period. 


Now, said their fans. Now is the time to 


show the killer instinct, to put this one out 
of reach. But it just wasn't to be — yet. 


St, Edward closed to within six at the 


end of the quarter, pulled within five with 
five minutes left, and then watched as 
Bansfield shot'the pass to Long for the 
cripple. That was it, that'was the signal 
for the charge. 


The Green Wave didn't score In those 


five remaining minutes, and 'Forest View 
romped home with a 53-32 success that 
earned them, a semi-final shot in the 18th 
edition of this Fox Valley tourney. 


Long had 17 for the winning Falcons, 


and he didn't favor either half, bagging 
eight over the first two periods and nine 
down the stretch. Shevell, who had a fast 
start and finish, contributed 14 as the only 
other Falcon in double figures. 
. 


For St. Ed's, it was a story of excellent 


balance, but balance doesn't mean much 
when your leading scorer has seven 
points. 


Battles Touted Niles West; 
Vikings Oust Warren, 62-56 


by GEORGE SAUERBERG 


" Fremd's Vikings went into a stingy man- 
to-man defense and capitalized on Warren 
center Bob Orthey's foul trouble with four 
minutes to go to pull out a 62-56 victory 
over the Blue Devils Saturday night in the 
semi-final round of the Niles North basket- 
ball tournament., 


Fremd faces touted' Niles West, which 


Hersey, Wheeling 
In Action Today 


Hersey and Wheeling will open play to- 


day in the Danville Holiday basketball 
tournament. 


Sixteen teams are hooked up in the Dan- 


ville attraction which gets under way at 
9:30 a.m. with Blue Island Eisenhower 
meeting Joliet East. 


Other first round games are: 


UPPER BRACKET 


10:45 a.m. — Normal of Bloomington vs. 


Morgan Park. 


1 15 p.m. — Clifton vs. Marian Catholic. 
6:45 p.m. — Lockport West vs. Danville 


Schlarman. 


LOWER BRACKET 


3:45 p.m. — Rich Central vs. Hersey 
2:30 p.m. — Morton vs. Joliet Catholic 
8:15 p.m. — Danville vs. Crete-Monee 
9:30 p.m. — Wheeling vs. Lewiston 


breezed past Woodstock 84-72 in the semi- 
finals, tonight at 8:30 for the tourney 
championship. 


Until the last four minutes though, it 


looked as if the Vikings would be playing 
for third place this evening. 


"Our man-to-man defense pulled us 


through," Fremd coach Leon Kasuboske 
said. "That's what did it for us." 


Kasuboske sent the Vikings it to a man- 


to-man with a little more than four min- 
utes left in the game. Warren had whipped 
through Fremd's zone defense in the sec- 
ond half, devouring the Vikings' 38-23 half- 
time lead and going ahead 52-50 with 4:46 
left to play. 


"Our 
zone defense wasn't 
coming 


through," Kasuboske said. "We were a 
little tired, and we were hesitating as to 
who should take the. open man between 
zones." 


The Blue Devils were hitting their open 


men on the fast break, and in the first 11 
minutes of the second half they connected 
on 11 buckets from less than ten feet 
away. 


The taller Blue Devils had taken control 


under both baskets. To remedy this, Kasu- 
boske sent in his bigger boys — sent Larry 
Hanks, Dave Wickersham, Rick Gaare 
and Randy Hague — in at the four-minute 
mark. Mike Kolze, 5-10, was the shortest 
player in the Viking lineup. 


The Blue Devils found it more difficult 


to shoot under man-to-man coverage, and 


the Vikings were there to nab their stray 
shots. 


Fremd then moved the ball upcourt 


quickly and set up a deliberate offense. 


"We were concentrating on the middle 


of their defense," Kasuboske said. "Their 
center, Orthey, had four fouls, and we fig- 
ured he wouldn't be so eager to reach a 
hand in to stop our drives." 


This strategy worked beautifully, as 


Gaare maneuvered past Orthey for two 
successive layups. The second one, coming 
with 2:21 left, put the Vikings ahead to 
stay 56-52. 


Fremd used the stall and sank six free 


throws in the remaining minutes to pre- 
serve-the win sending the Vikings into the 
finals. 


Kasuboske called Niles West a "complete 


ballclub," which presses well and moves 
the ball well. The Indians also have size, 
exemplified by 6-10 center Mark Car- 
twright, an All-state prospect. 


Niles North is located just west of Old 


Orchard shopping center in Skokie, on 
Lawler Ave. one mile north of Golf Road. 
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REACH FOR THE SKY! Harper's Scott Sibbernsen goes 
high but has company in DePaul's Al Burks in action last 
week. Sibbernsen contributed 16 points and a fine re- 


bounding game, but the visiting DePaul freshmen romped 
to an 85-72 victory. 
• 


(Photo by Bob Strawn) 
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Forest View „ 
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St Edward 
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by ED MURNANE 


There probably are a lot of things more 


important to St. Viator's Lions than get- 
ting another shot at Farragut's Admirals, 
as they will tonight, but Friday night it 
would have been hard to find anything 
they were working harder for. 


The Lions, who finished second to the 


Admirals in last year's Notre Dame 
Christmas Classic, set the stage for a 
rematch with the Chicago Public League 
squad by walloping a 
undermanned 


Ridgewood team 53-29 in the first tourna- 
ment game. 


As a result, they meet the Admirals m 


the Notre Dame floor in tonight's first 
semi-final contest, beginning at 7:M. 


Last year, after a pair of one-point vic- 


tories over Rich East and Blue Island Eis- 
enhower, the Lions fell to Farragut in the 
title contest, 7542. 
Based on last year's contest, plus the 


fact that Farragut advanced to tonight's 
contest by an 80-54 rout of Lane Tech, it 
would seem the Lions shouldn't be too ea- 
ger to tackle the Admirals again. 


And that's the way it seemed in the ear- 


ly minutes of the Ridgewood contest. 


Although bigger, faster and a bit more 


polished than the Rebels, the Lions fell be- 
hind 6-1 early in the first quarter and gave 
no indication that they were anxious to 
move into second round action. 


But midway through the quarter, either 


divine inspiration took over or the Lions 
began to realize they were a better team; 


They pulled ahead by one, at 11-10, as 


*he quarter ended and outscored the Re- 
bels 10-4 in the second, frame giving them 
a half time lead of 21-14. 


Along about this time, the Farragut 


players entered the Notre Dame gymna- 
sium and maybe it was this, or something 
else, that lit the fire under St. Viator. 


Whatever it was,'it worked as the Lions 
outscored the Rebs 24-4 in the third quar- 
ter to take a 45-18 lead into the final eight 
minutes. 


That last quarter was anti-climactic as 


• Lion coach Ed Wasielewski cleared his 
bench before the final buzzer sounded. 


As easy a victory as.it was, the Lions 


did not dazzle the small crowd with their 
expertise. Rather, the Rebels shocked the 
fans, with their frequent mental lapses and 
physical mistakes. 


In the second quarter alone, Ridgewood 


was-guilty of three three-second violations 
and on four occasions, Rebel players were 
called for travelling. 
. 
• 


It's one thing to have .a ball stolen or to 


miss a rebound, but it's something else 
when a team keeps giving the ball up on 
referee's decisions. 
. 
• 


The Lions took advantage of the Ridge- 


wood mistakes and, coupled with the re- 


bounding strength of 'Dave Kaskie and 
Mike Pettenuzzo, had no problems. 


Many of the Ridgewood mistakes were 


forced by the Lions' usual tight defense. In 
the third period, after" the Lions had 
opened up the lead to 28-14 and Ridgewood 
players had missed six straight shots from 
outside, they began to work the" ball 
around, hoping to find an opening for a 
drive. The first time they did, Ridgewood 
guard Hank Ofenlock threw his layup out 
of bounds and the second time, Dave 
Dreschler was called for travelling. 


Scoring honors for the Lions were 


shared by Pettenuzzo and Terry Cullen, 
both with 12 points. Bob Rech had 11 and 
Kaskie and Mark Keehan each had seven. 


Cullen was the leader of a good night 


from the free-throw line for St. Viator. He 
was eight for eight and three others, Rech, 
Kaskie and Keehan were three for four. 
Overall, the Lions were 19 for 25. 
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Elk Grove Wins; 
Plays East Peoria 


Often, a fist-breaking teim is dangerous 


only when allowed to play Its own style. 
Force such a team to play a different 
game and their potency may be disrupted., 


This was exactly the strategy that work- 


ed for Elk Grove as it won in first-round 
action ait the Macomb holiday basketball 
tournament, 58-46 over Carthage. 


Carthage was W entering the contest 


with a running club that likes to pile on 
the points. They never had a chance to do 
so against the Grove. 


"We played a control game all the 


•way," said asalstaat coach Ken Rundqulst. 
"They're a fast-break team but we really 
slowed them down. Thli was what really 
hurt them. They tried to ran on us but 
couldn't." 


By virtue of tough rebounding through- 


out the contest, and by drawing numerous 
fouls from the desperate Carthage five 
late in the game, Elk Grove managed oev- 


A MAI &rrO HttOWOOO, wwtio STICKS «Axe uMnit. 


WTMOCXf.NOTCHTHIM, 
AOOAHAILORTIITHIMA* 
SHOWN UIOW, 


er to lose the lead — though it was shaky 
at times. The Grenadiers jumped out to a 
quick seven-point lead early and did not 
fall behind. 


Eugene Finder, whom coach Rees said 


"played like a tiger," led all scorer* with 
his biggest output of the season, 19 points. 
The other forward and co-captain, John 
Flesch, had 12, guard Dave Ristau added 
10 and Jeff Boyer and Mark Hopkins had 
eight apiece. 


The teams were even in field goals with 


20 apiece, though Elk Grove had a much 
better shooting percentage. The Grena- 
diers hit on 20 of 45 for one of their better 
shooting games of the season, 44 per cent. 
Carthage, meanwhile, made good on just 
20 of 62 for 32 per cent. 


The difference was at the foul line, 


where the Grove cashed in on 18 of 25 free 
tosses while Carthage had just 14 such 
chances and connected on six. Ten of Elk 
Grove's last 12 points were on free throws 
at the desperate Carthage fouled more 
and more •ften. 


The victory raised Elk Grove's season 


mark to .500 for the first time at 4-4. The 
Grenadiers will play again Monday eve- 
ning at 6:30 against East Peoria, the tour- 
ney's defending champion. 


East Peoria defeated Northwestern in 


first-round action and is also 4-4 going into 
the game. This year's team is not as 
strong as last year's tourney champion 
and Rees feels his Grenadiers have a good 
shot at making it three in a row tonight. 


Grove Swimmers in Romp 


Chances for Elk Grove's varsity swim- 


mers posting their first winning season 
are looking better all the time. 


The Grenadiers picked up their third 


victory in four dual meets last Thursday 
in their home pool at Lively Junior High 
School, routing Aurora East 78-17. 


It was thorough domination for the 


Grove, which took first place in every 
event and the top two in all but three. 


"Their times were consistent with what 


they've been doing except for one or two 
cases," said coach Phil Pardun. "There 
were also several who improved." 


Showing the most improvement was 


Scott Martin, who took first in diving. 
Teammate Pat Dunning was runner-up. 


Also bettering their previous times were 


Bob Jacobson in the 100 freestyle, Cliff 
Schlak and Spencer Huebner in the 400 
free and Bill Purcell in the 100 breast- 
stroke. 


Elk Grove had two individual double 


winners, Schlak and Jacobson. Schlak also 
won the 200 individual medley and Jacob- 
son's other triumph was in the SO 
freestyle. Both boys also helped on the 
winning freestyle relay team. 


Other individual firsts went to Mike 


Bachus in the 200 free, Pat Massey in the 
100 butterfly, and Dave Toler in the 100 
backstroke. Bachus and Toler were the 
other two on the victorious freestyle relay. 


Elk Grove also won the other relay, the 


200 medley, using the quartet of Mike Cal- 
lahan, Purcell, Mike Kinn and Spencer 
Huebner. 


Picking up other points for Elk Grove 


with second-place showings were Toler in 
the 200 individual medley, Kinn in the 100 
butterfly, Bachus in the 100 free and Calla- 
han in the 100 backstroke. 


The Grenadiers are taking a holiday rest 


from competition. Their next meet is Jan. 
8 at home against Notre Dame of Miles. 


TWO MORE POINTS for Mike Pettenuzzo on this play. 
Petienuzzo, 6.2 St. Viator junior, had 12 points in Friday 
night'i 53-20 victory over Ridgewood of the Tri-County 


Conference. Ridgawood's Hank Ofenlock (43) can't bear 
to watch the action in the third quarter of Friday night's 
opening round of the Notre Dame Christmas Classic. 


'Photo by Mike Seeling I 


Reaches Consolation Semi-Finals 


• 
* 


Arlington Falls, Rebounds in DeKalb Play 


by LARRY MLYNCZAK 


Arlington has reached the semi-final 


round of the 42nd Annual DeKalb Holiday 
Basketball Tournament. 


But, unfortunately, the Cardinals are in 


the semi-final round of the consolation 


bracket... not the championship brack- 
et. 


Coach George Zigman's club stayed with 


Evanston for three quarters Friday after- 
noon before falling S7-S2 in the opening 
game of the tournament Saturday, in al- 


Kolze Sparkles 
In Fremd Victory 


by GEORGE SAUERBERG 


The sign in the Nlles North gymnasium 


says "HOME OF THE VIKINGS" in big, 
purple letters — meaning of course the 
Niles North Vikingi. 


But the quick, tenacious Vikings of 


Fremd made themselves right at home in 
a 65-52 win over Niles North Friday night 
in the first round of the Nlles North holi- 
day tournament. And Fremd guard Mike 
Kolze played like he owned the place. 


Kolze sank ten field goals and eight free 


throws for a 28-polnt offensive perform- 
ance. But he contributed just as much de- 
fensively u the middle man in Fraud's 
halfcourt press. 


Fremd went to the haltcourt press at the 


start of the second half, and It harassed 
the Nlles five so much that they were out- 
scored 21-9 to the third quarter as Fremd 
pulled away from a 27-27 half time tie to a 
48-3S lead. 


"Their press upset us," Niles North 


coach Clare Florence said. "We were dis- 
organized, and we began to hurry our 
shots and passes." 


Niles hit on only 33 per cent of its shots 


from the floor during the game, while 
Fremd made good on 63 per cent. Fremd 
also forced the hosts into numerous turn- 
overs. 


"When you're pressed like that, you 


don't play your game," Florence said. 
"You play Fremd's game," 
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Fremd controlled the game from early 


in the third quarter on, staving in the half- 
court press the entire second half, 


Fremd used its fullcourt press in the 


first quarter to build up a 18-9 lead. ' 


"The fullcourt press rushed their ihots a 


little," Fremd coach Leon Kasnbeske said. 
"But I wasn't so pleased with the way 
they were going through It, so we went to 
• man-to-man defense." 


The man-to-man proved disastrous for 


the shorter Fremd team, however, as 
Niles came back to tie the score late in the 
second quarter. 


"We expected them to press in the sec- 


ond half," Florence said. "We made a few 
minor adjustments in our offense, but they 
didn't help. 


"We're larger and not as mobile as 


Fremd," Florence continued. "They were 
just very aggressive and quick. They're 
the quickest team we've played in the last 
two years." 


The scrappy Frerad squad even out- 


rebounded Niles 41-37. 


"They were missing their shots, and we 


went up and got them off the boards," 
Kasuboske said. "We were as aggressive 
as we've been all season." 


Fox TraUs Ski Club 
Ready for Business 


They're off and darting down the slopes 


at Fox Trails Ski and Country Club in 
northwest suburban Gary this week with a 
good base and the daily outpouring of 
snow-machines getting a helping hand 
from current low temperatures. 


According to Mri. Margaret Roll, man- 


ager of the 30-acre club, Fox Trails' nine 
rope tows are launching skiers into the 
1969 season from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. week- 
days, and 9 a.m. until 11 p.m. Saturday 
and Sundays. 


For those who only have the time for 


night ikllng, the explained, Fox Trails' 
electric tuna turn on at dusk, with a glow- 
ing fireplace and cocktail lounge In the 
chalet available lor after-dd fwtlvltiea. 


For vp-tottM-mhuto report*, Fox Trails' 


tki report* cao bt heard by calling ME 
W8W, 


most complete privacy at nine o'clock in 
the morning, Arlington dumped Rock Falls 
73-63 in the first round of the consolation 
bracket. 


The Cardinal! will take on Morton East 


at > a.m. Tuesday and If Arlington wins 
they will take the court Tuesday at 4 p.m. 
for the consolation championship, if there 
ii such a championship. 


Morton East lost to Sycamore in the 


first round of the tournament Friday night 
and came back to down Kaneland 62-51 
Saturday morning in the consolation 
round. 


The Cardinals played a fine game 


against Evanston's Wlldkits Friday after- 
noon before falling. The Cards and Kits 
were tied 13-13, 24-24 and 37-37 at the end 
of the first three quarters. 


Arlington fell behind by two points at the 


outset of the fourth period and Evanston 
took the largest lead of the game at 4843 
with four minutes to go in the contest. 


Mike Mandele, with five crucial points, 


kept Arlington within itrlkuig distance and 
cut Evantton'i lead to B2-S* at one point. 
But the Kite cashed in on five fovl shots in 
the last miiuto of play to Ball down the 
victory. 


The Cardinals, now 44, seemed to have 


an upset in the making early in the first 
quarter against Evanston, which has a 6-1 
record. Buckets by Jack Hull and John 
Brodnan gave Arlington a 4-0 lead from 
the start and Bill Heffernan's jumper from 
the corner made it 7-4 with 3:10 remain- 
ing. 


Evanston came back to lead 9-7 but Hef- 


fernan and Mandele put the Cards ahead 
again at 11-9. The quarter closed with 
Evanston's Orrestus Arrieta, the son of 
former White Sox Minnie Minoso, tying 
the game up at 13-13 with a 20-footer. 


The Cards controted the early part of 


the second quarter, leading 21-17 with 4:05 
left in the half. Heffernan's drive made it 
23-l> with 3:08 left. A three-point play, 
however, by guard Willie Miller tied the 


Evanston went into a full court press as 


the third quarter got underway and led 31- 
26 at one point. Coach Zigman then called 
time out, gathered his forces, and Arling- 
ton had less trouble with the press as the 
third quarter continued. 


The Cards roared back to take the lead 


at 37-35 with Tom Harris' tip-in giving Ar- 
lington the two-point lead. But Miller's 
jumper with 28 seconds in the third quar- 
ter left tied it up once more at 37-37. 


The WildWts inched away to a lead in 


the fourth quarter and then held on for the 
slim victory. 


Heffernan was Arlington's leading scor- 


er with 16 points. Mandele hit for 15 
points and game-leading 13 rebounds. 
Brodnan contributed 13 points to Arling- 
ton's side of the Scoreboard. 


The Cardinals, seemingly listless, were 


being outshot, outrebounded and out- 
hustled in the first quarter as a smaller 
Rock Falls team took a 19-13 lead in the 
first game of the consolation bracket. 


With Jack Hull playing a masterful de- 


fensive game, the Cardinals took com- 
mand in the second quarter. 


Hull stole three Rock Falls' passes 


which led to Cardinal buckets in the first 
couple minutes of the second quarter. 


Brodnan tallied nine points as Arlington 


outscored the Rockets 19-6 and led 32-25 at 
halftime. 


Arlington raced out to a 45-28 advantage 


with 4:21 left in the third quarter but in- 
stead of wiping the Rockets off the court, 
Rock Falls gamely tried to come back. 
The Rockets trailed by just 50-42 with less 
than a minute to play and trailed 54-44 at 
the end of three stanzas. Rocket forward 
Ron Eddinger, who surprisingly was not a 
starter, tossed in 13 points in the third 
quarter alone. 


Throughout most of the fourth quarter 


the two teams exchanged baskets and Ar- 
lington, which went into the period with a 
It-point lead, left with a 10-point win. 


No more than 25 fans attended the Sat- 


probably includes the ticket sellers. It was 
curious to hear the signals and exchanges 
between the players distinctly as an echo 
filled the empty gym. 


The gym was so empty that assistant 


coach Tom Pitchford jokingly cracked, "I 
think we're playing before an invitation- 
only crowd." 


Guide to Winter Fun 


Let's Go . . . 


PLAY BILLIARDS 


HOUSE OF LORDS FAMILY BILLIARDS CTH. 253-9868 


1028 M. P. Plaza, MI. Prospect 


SKIING 


RIB MOUNTAIN SKI CORP. 
715-845-2846 


P 0. Box 387 Wairau, Wise. 54401 
Rentals • Instruction - Chair LIU 


SKIING & SKATING 


HOLIDAY PARK, WOOSTER LAKE 
Kl 8-8222 


lit. 134, V; ml. E. of Rt. 12, Ingleslde, III. 


SKI TRIP LODGING 


NEWBERRY MOTEL 
306-293-8601 


Nowborry, Michigan 49868 
Snowirails, Hunting, Ice Fishing 


SNOWMOBILE RENTAL 


BUFFALO PARK 
658-5839 


60 Acres of Scenic Trills along Fox River 
On Rt 31, 6 ml. North of N.W. Tollway 
(I 901, Elgin Exit — Coffee Shop 
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SNOWMOBILE WEEKEND 


iREEN ACRES MOTEl 
. 
.- 
906-293-5932 


Nowberry, Michigan 49868 
Headquarters for Weekend Safaris 


SNOWMOBILING & SKIING 


IHUNTICUER INN 
~...PH 4794486 


Box PP 9, Eagle River, Wise. 54521 
Winter Fun For Everyone-Spic. Weekend Pki. 


WEEKEND AWAY FROM HOME 


HARRIOTT MOTOR HOTEL 
24-HOUR ESCAPE 


Dinner '•hampagne, Indoor Pool, "'"""Si,.,., 
$19.95 per Person 
BS3-444* 


THE SURF SHOP 
...724-SS01 


2052 Lehijh, Glenview — ARCTIC CAT 


SNOWMOBILES & ACCESSORIES 


HANSEN MARINE SERVICE 
815-3K-3360 


3112 W. Lincoln Rd., McHenry, III. 


NELSON MARINE, INC 
824-0822 


955 E. Rand Rd., Des Plaints • Arctic Cat 


SEOUOIT HARBOR, INC 
395-2201 


Rte 173, Antloch, III. 
JOHNSOtf — SKIROULE 


VICTOR FORD 
__ 
_ 
526-2111 


Route 12, Wiuconda, III. 
AMF Ski-Daildler Snowmobiles 


lncrea*e Smlf* . . . LIST NOW in Ruddock's 
SPORTS A V.4C4TIO V Directory 


Our readeri ore woitincj to be1 introduced to your merchandise or service. The "left 
Go" and "Where to Buy" column give our readers quick access to vital information. 
For listing in Paddock's Sports and Vocation column, cod Miji William, 394-2300 . . . 
Other titles available, or we'll create one 'for your own particular need! That numbnr 
to call is 394-2300. 


Where to Buy . . . 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT 


BARRINGTON CAMERA CO. 
__ 381-5344 


115 E Station, Barrlngton 
Sales • Seivice • Rental 


CAMPERS 


HOLIDAY HOMES t CAMPERS 


6280 River Road. Rosemont, Ml. 
Sales & Rentals 


823-0031 


SKI EQUIPMENT & APPAREL 


HUBBARD WOODS SKI CHALET 
446-6467 


The Latest In Ski Equipment * Fashions 
9!1 Linden Aye., Wlnnetka 


SCANDINAVIAN SKI SHOP ..._ 
.729-0550 


1810 Waukeean Rd., Glenview 
Head, Hart, Kastle S, Knelssl, Bogner Fashion 
Memb°r of Ski Specialist Guild 


SKI EQUIPMENT & RENTAL 


EIK 6ROVE VILLAGE SPORTS 
437-5151 


1016 Grove Mall, Elk Grove Village 
Hart-Northland-White Stag - C. C M. Hockey 


SNOWMOBILES 
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Dumps Mascontah, Faces Assumption Today 
Prospect Advances in Holiday Cage Action 


ALL ALONE. Si Viator's Bob Rech 
(with ball) and Mark Keehan (32) are 
the only ball players near the basket 
at the end of this third quarter fast 
break. Rech scored two 
of his 
11 


points on this one as only one of tho 


five Ridgewood players pictured is 
anywhere near the action. St. Viator 
beat Ridgewood, 53-29, in the first 
round of the Notre Dame Christmas 
Classic. 


Shots Go Up 
But Don't Fall 


by GEORGE SAUERBERG 


A cold shooting wave set in on Harper's 


Hawks during tho last five and one half 
' minutes of the first half against the De- 
Paul freshman team at Fremci. 


This streak, during which the Hawks 


were outscored 16-5, sent them from a 28- 
28 tie to a 44-33 halftime deficit, and De- 
Paul roiled on to an 85-72 victory. 


"We were putting the boll up, but we 


just weren't hitting," sold Hawk coach 
John Gelch. "They kept scoring at a nor- 
mal pace, but we ran Into a real cold 
spell." 


After Scott Slbbcrscn sank two free 


throws to tie the score at 28-28 with 5:35 
remaining in the half, tho only Hawk tal- 
lies before the intermission were a 16-foot 
jumper by Jim Mcllcn and • basket «nd a 
free throw by Slbbcrscn. 


"We started to rebound a little better 


late in tho first half," said DePaul fresh- 
man coach Don Pierce, whose'young De- 
mons are now 10-0. "And we started to 


work our plays the way we're supposed 
to." 


The Demons hit on seven field goals in 


the last five minutes and 35 seconds of the 
first half, three of them by center Al 
Burks, who scored 28 points on 14 field 
goals before the game was over. 


"We came out'of the dressing room for 


the second half down by 11 points and had 
to play catch-up basketball," Gelch said. 


But the Hawks never did catch up. De- 


Paul's lead fluctuated from eight to 18 
points in the second half. The 'closest Har- 
per came to the Demons was with 9:15 left 
in the game, when Mellen sank a jump 
shot from the top of the key. 


Cold Wave 
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Snowmobile Fun at Bristol Oaks 


The "Family Snowmobile Fun Center" 


at the Bristol Oiks Country Club in Bris- 
tol, Wis., announces its grand opening. 


For the family that owns its own snow- 


mobiles, there are 150 acres of runs at' 
Bristol Onto, located 30 minutes south of 
Milwaukee, 48 minutes north of Chicago on 
Wisconsin Route 60, two and one-half 
miles we*t of 1-94. 


There are rental snowmobile* and sleigh 


rides, and the club operates day or night, 
with or without snow.- 


Bristol Dales features ample parking, 


and the modern clubhouse offers a pan- 
oramic view of all races' and activities. 
Several halls are available for snowmobile 
club activities. 


For reservations or information phone 


414-897-2302. 


One big man down and another coming 


up. 


The Prospect Knight basketball team, 


despite being outshot and outrebounded 
and having a rough time with 6-9 Dale 
Meier, jumped on an early lead and hung 
on to defeat Mascoutah 75-70 in the open- 
ing round of the Mater Del Invitational 
Basketball Tournament at Breese Satur- 
day. 


The Knights will take on Assumption of 


East St. Louis today at 2:30 p.m. If Pros- 
pect can get past Assumptipn, which is 
ranked in the state and has 6-10 star Rick 
Suttle, the Knights will play Tuesday at 1 
p.m. in the semi-final game. 


If the Knights would lose at 1 p.m., they 


would play at 7:15 p.m. Tuesday. If they 
would win they would play in the cham- 
pionship game at 8:30 p.m. Tuesday. 


The Knights were outrcbonnded by Mas- 


coutah Saturday afternoon 23-18 and out 
shot, 56 per cent to 49 per cent. Mascoutah 


made 30 out of 54 shots while Prospect 
cashed in on 31 out of 63. 


But the Knights made the crucial shots 


when they needed them. 


Prospect jumped out immediately to a 


lead in the first quarter and extended that 
advantage to 24-12 by the end of the peri- 
od. 


Mascoutah, with Meier pacing the way, 


cut that margin to 39-34 by halftime. 


With a balanced attack, the Knights held 


off Mascoutah's surge for half of the third 
period. But then Mascoutah went ahead 
51-50. "We let them catch us when we 
should have had them down," Prospect 
coach Bill Slayton said after the contest. 


But the Knights, with Brad Bucker sup- 


plying most of the points, made it 59-56 at 
the end of three periods. 


When Meier fouled out in the fourth 


quarter, Prospect started to get more of 
its share of rebounds, ontscored its oppo- 


nents 16-14, and hung on for a 75-70 victo- 
ry. 


Bucker was Prospect's leading -rscorer 


with 24 points, hitting on eight out of 15 
shots from the floor. Stu White tallied 17 
points for the Knights, Casey Rush (who 
hit five out of seven from the floor) hid 12 
and Dave Lundstedt scored 11. Lundstedt 
was Prospect's leading rebounder with 
eight and did, in fact, hold Meier to II 
points. 


Today's game should be an awesome 


test for the Knights as they face Assump- 
tion. The East St. Louis school whipped 
Anna-Jonesboro 72-43 in the opening round 
of the tourney. 


Suttle, Assumption's jumping jack cen- 


ter, stands 6-10 and is averaging 27 points 
per game. After watching Suttle against 
Anna-Jonesboro, Slayton said, "He's a 
good one alright." Suttle is just a junior. 


But the Knights have already met and 


defeated one big team in this tournament 
and with their balanced shooting, cannot 
be counted out against Assumption. 
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Conant Finds Out Why 
Auburn Is State-Ranked 


by LARRY EVERHART 


If there's anyone who still doesn't be- 


lieve the Rights of Rockford Auburn don't 
deserve the high state rankings they've 
been getting, they probably weren't in the 
Rockford Boylan gym to witness the final 
game there Saturday night. 


The Knights made believers out of ev- 


eryone in the audience and out of the Co- 
nant Cougars by exploding for 82 points in 
the first three quarters and coasting to a 
95-68 shellacking of Conant. 


Besides handing Conant its third loss in 


seven outings so far, Rockford pushed the 
Cougars into the consolation bracket. 
They're pitted against Antioch this morn- 
ing (Monday) at 11 o'clock, with the loser 
dropping put of competition, If Conant 
wins, it will play again Tuesday morning 
at 11. 


Antioch was also the victim of a rout in 


first-round play against Elgin Larkin. 


The story of Saturday night's pasting 


was a devastating Rockford press and fast' 
break. The Knights, displaying lightning 
quickness on defense and seeming to get 
hotter by the minute, blitzed Conant early, 
never lost the lead after the opening min- 
ute, and left no doubt whatsoever of their 
superiority. 


Auburn could undoubtedly have reached 


the century mark had its regulars stayed 
in the game longer. The score was 78-35 
late in the third quarter when the last of 
the starting five finally exited from the 
floor. 


Conant then came to life in the fourth 


quarter against Auburn's second and 
third-stringers, outscoring them 28-13 and 
making the final count more reasonable. 


The most terrifying of all the Rights 


were their backcourt duo, Steve Erickson 
and Bobby Hearns. This pair seemed to be 
carrying on personal crusades for state- 
wide recognition, repeatedly swiping the 
ball from startled Cougars, blazing down 


the court ahead of everyone, and blister- 
ing the nets. 


By halftime, Erickson had already piled 


up 23 points and Hearns 18. They finished 
with 28 and 27, respectively, before finally 
giving mercy and retiring for the evening. 


You wouldn't have guessed the final 


score from the opening five minutes. Co- 
nant scored the game's first basket (for its 
only lead), and with Dave Lloyd and 


Bruce Newman rebounding well and each 
of them canning a field goal from short 
range, the Cougars trailed only 7-6 with 
just over three minutes left in the quarter. 


That's when Auburn sprung its press for 


the first time. Within a few dazzling mo- 
ments they had stolen the ball four times, 
converted three of the thefts into scores, 
and scored 17 points in three minutes to 
take a 23-11 lead into the second quarter. 


Card Wrestlers 
Handle Elk Grove 


Arlington roared back after losing the 


first four bouts to subdue Elk Grove 33-16 
in wrestling action in the Mid-Suburban 
League. 


The pattern of the meet was predictable 


in view of Elk Grove's strength in lower 
weights and Arlington's excellent ability in 
the higher classes. 


The early stages of the meet belonged 


completely 'to Elk Grove. Jerry Ancona, 
the Grove's outstanding 97-pounder, got 
his team off on the right foot by pinning' 
his opponent in 1:40 for five quick points. 


Elk Grove also won the next three bouts 


by decision to run its lead to a seemingly 
commanding 14-0. The winners were Bill 
Evans (107), 4-0; Ken Siebold (115), 4-2 
and Skoglund (123), 7-5. 


That's when the pendulum swung sharp- 


ly back in the opposite direction. It kept 
going that way for the rest of the day. 
Arlington did not lose again in the last 
nine bouts while Elk Grove mustered only 
two more points on a tie. 


Getting pins for Arlington were .Rich 


Stanczak at 130, Don Stumpf at 155, Pete 


Harth at 175 and Andy Locken at 185. 
Locken's pin was fashioned in only 58 sec- 
onds. 


The other two Arlington winners were 


Mike Weber at 137, with a 6-0 shutout, and 
Carl Anderson at 165 with another blank- 
ing of 8-0. 


In the 145-pound match, Jeff Froisland 


of Elk Grove and Scott Douglas of Arling- 
ton battled to a 6-6 draw. 


Nearly all of Elk Grove's wrestlers had 


pushed themselves one weight class down 
from their previous status for the meet. 


Arlington 33, Elk Grove IS 


98 pounds — Ancona (EG) pinned F. 


Dalcampo (A), 1:40 


107—Evans (EG) beat T. Dalcampo (A), 


4-0 


115-Siebold (EG) beat Hemphill (A), 


4-2 


123-Skoglund (EG) beat Wilson (A), 7-5 
130-Stanczak (A) pinned Kotal (EG), 


2:40 


137—Weber (A) beat Digangi (EG), 6-0 
145—Douglas (A) pinned Webb (EG), 


6-6 


155-Stumpf (A) pinned Webb (EG), 


4:19 


165—Anderson (A) beat SasaUis (EG), 


8-0 


175-Harth (A) pinned Berto (EG), 1:04 
185—Locken (A) pinned Gliejf (EG), 


0:58 


HWT—Arlington won by forfeit 


At Beverly Lanes 


It's all over for the first half in the Pad- 


dock Publications Friday Mixed . . • One 
night' of competition remains, but the 
Bears clinched the crown' last Friday by 
sweeping four points from the Cubs while 
the second place Packers lost four to the 
Bulls . . . Fine balance dictated as the 
Bears rolled on with Bev Bailly the 
steadiest with only 10 pins separating her 
three games of 146-156-151... The Bulls, 
were red-hot, collecting 1759 pins with 
handicap over three games for the top 
mark in the past three years in the Pad- 
dock league ... Pat Harting, a 112-aver- 
age bowler, twice hit three strikes in a 
row en route to a 486 scratch series and 
648 with handicap ... She had a 183 
scratch middle game ... Sub Ken Lynch 
fired a big 531 series and John Weidner 
had a 179 middle game . . . Bob Frisk 
was high for the losing Packers with a 553 
scratch series on games of 163-190- 
200 ... The Black Hawks took three 
points from the Jets to climb past the 
Cubs and moved out of the cellar. 


ULF Bfltec, 1968 Gorman Student 
champion, will be one of the featured 
performers tonight as the touring all- 
star gymnastics club of West Germany 
demonstrates their skills in the Arling- 
ton High School gymnasium. The dual 


meet with the University of Illinois 
Chicago Circle will mark the first time 
a United States college varsity team 
competed 
against 
an 
international 


club under National Collegiate Associ- 
ation rules. 
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Things got much worse before they got 


better. The second quarter followed ex- 
actly the same pattern as the latter stages 
of the first, and by halftime the margin 
was a lopsided 51-25. Erickson stole the 
ball and raced in for layups so often that 
the Cougars spent most of the quarter 
looking at the back of his uniform. 


The Knights were going fall ite»m BOW. 


and there wa* no (lowiig them ip in the 
third quarter. They kept the Scoreboard; 
operator working overtime with 31 points 
in that stanza, making the score downright 
embarrassing before there was finally a 
let-up. 


Barton flashed his usual wide assort- 


ment of moves and shots to hike his point 
total for Conant in the fourth quarter. Oth- 
er bright spots were some fine outshooting 
by John Macdonald and good inside work' 
by Lloyd. 


Barton held his firm position as highest 


scorer in the area, with his 21 points main- 
taining his we]I-over-20 average. Lloyd had 
one of his better scoring nights with 15 and 
Macdonald added 13, all in the second 
half. 
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Then, you need State Farm's new "GO" 
Insurance for extra short - term protection 
for yourself, your family, your personal 
possessions. Protection in cote of loss 
personal injury . . . »ven accidental 
death. 
Protection on the go, on the spot, on the 
way bock . .. anywhere in the world, Q 
Low cost protection too. You buy it only 
for the time you need it — from 1 day to 
6 months. New "GO" 
Insurance from 


State Farm con b. arranged instantly. 
See me before you go. 
. 
T 


Harold E. 


Nebel 


212 E. Northwest Hwy. 


'Pot Heads' Get 'Grass'Easily in Suburbia 


Legacy 
S 


of the 


uburban 
Drug scene 


For some of suburbia'* youth, Pot has 


become the trip at'the cod of • multi-col- 
ored rainbow. Who rare the kids in our 
area wh» take LSD, Speed and mari- 
juana? Why do they take It? Where do 
they got It? And what are our law enforce- 
ment agencies doing about this growing 
social problem in our suburbs? To learn 
the answers, Barry Sigale, Paddock staff 
writer, spent the past two months talking 
to kids on drags, to the police and to a 
police informer. Starting today is the first 
of his four-part scries, "Legacy of the Sub- 
urban Drug Scene." 


by BARRY SIGALE 


A young teenager pops his head out of 


the window of his car at a crowded drive- 
in restaurant and yells: 


"Does anyone have any grass?" 
Immediately, the reply conies back by 


the honk of a horn. 


The kid gets out of his auto and walks 


over to the youth sitting in the driver's 
seat. He hands the driver some money and 
receives an envelope in return. The trans- 
action is that simple. 


ANYWHERE KIDS can meet, in a 


crowd, at a restaurant, a teen dance, a 
movie theater, just about any place you 
can name, the sale of drugs can be, and is 
being, made, 


It's happening in our own suburbs and 


police in the area can name just about 
every place where drugs are being .bought 
and can point out users with accuracy. 


These places are not involved in selling 


drugs. But they are used by teenagers to 


make purchases without the owner's con- 
sent. 


THE REAL PROBLEM, for the police, 


however, is making the pinch, catching 
the kids with the goods on them. 


"There's no problem knowing where it's 


at," said an area youth officer, who has 
dealt with the problem of narcotics for 4 
years 


"Almost all drive-in places are acces- 


sible to make a buy. What we have to find 
out is what they're buying, the quantity 
un'd where it is on their person." 


Thp drug problem in suburbia is wide- 


spread, mainly being used by teenagers 
out'for a good time, out to do something 
different and, they feel, exciting. 


Accurate statistics are hard to deter- 


mine. 


"The drug users range in age from 13 to 


18," the youth officer said. "He reaches 
his. peak at 18, the draft age, although I 
don't know if this is a major factor in its 
popularity at that age. At 13, the problem 
is not a big one. 


"TEENAGE-WISE, on the male side of 


it, approximately 50 per cent of all high 
school students have tried some form of 
drugs at least once." 


Of these students, 2 to 3 per cent are 


hard core addicts, according to the officer, 
who has three young children of, his own. 


"The fear of possible permanent brain 


damage has given rise to certain fears and 
restrictions," be said. 


"For instance, teenage girls are a lot 


less of a problem because of the pressures 
by medical reports telling of possible birth 


defects for the children they may have in 
later life." 


WHAT ARE SUBURBAN kids taking? 


How does it affect them? How can parents 
tell their son or daughter is one of the 
many teenage users? Where do these kids 
get their supply? 


Teenagers in suburbia mostly use mari- 


juana, a narcotic, and Speed (methedrine) 
or LSD, listed as dangerous drugs. Speed 
is becoming increasingly popular with sub- 
urban youths. 


"Out here, marijuana is readily acces- 


sible," the officer said. "In Chicago, the 
hard core uses opiates and heroin, both of 
which are physically addictive. 


"With marijuana, however, you don't be- 


(Continued on Page 9) 


Snow 


TODAY: Snow likely; high in lower 30s. 
TUESDAY: Not much change. 
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Open Doors 
To Sailors 


SHOULD TEAR GAS ever be needed for crowd control or 
to force a wanted person from a dwelling, ths Hoffman 
Estates Police Department will be ready. A grenade 
launcher that fits on the standard pistol, shown here, is 


used in practice as part of the police in-service training 
program. Enough tear gas to easily fill a house is contain- 
ed in each grenade. 


One hundred sailors in basic training at 


Great Lakes Naval Base were Christmas 
guests of Hanover Park families Thurs- 
day. 


Sixty-eight Hanover Park families hos- 


ted the servicemen from Great Lakes, 
with many families hosting two or more 
guests in the community's "Project Open 
Heart." 


The sailors arrived by bus about noon 


near the intersection of Harrington and Ir- 
ving Park roads in Hanover Park and 
then spent the day with their host families, 
departing 
about 8:30 p.m. Thursday. 


Streamwood and Carpentersville also hos- 
ted 100 sailors from Great Lakes for din- 
ner Thursday. 


THE SAILOR-GUESTS in Hanover Park 


Thursday were from nearly every state in 
the country, according to Mrs. Kenneth 
Basmussen, coordinator of Project Open 
Heart, which was intended to open com- 
munity homes to Great Lakes sailors for 
the holiday. 


Among the Hanover Park residents hos- 


ting sailors for Christmas was Sam Po- 
lotto, chief of the village's police depart- 
ment. Two recruits in boot training, David 
Pruden and Terry Dereko, spent the day 
with Polotto's family at 7301 Gladiola. 


"We had 18 people for dinner," Polotto 


said. "The boys (sailors) enjoyed their 
stay with us and we enjoyed having them. 
They played records and danced during 
the day." 


One of the sailors visiting Polotto's fam- 


ily was from Elgin, while the other was 


Training Is Shot from Guns 
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by STEVE NOVICK 


With shotguns in hand, 12 members of 


the Hoffman Estates Police Department 
gathered recently in an open field as part 
of their in-service training program. 


1 Other equipment at the scene included a 
grenade launcher that fits on the standard 
pistol used by the local police. Later in the 
morning, a session was held on collecting 
evidence and finger prints. 


"The shotguns are used only to protect 


the policeman against an armed felon," 
said Sgt. James Dutton. 


Th» session is for practice, to test out 


the department's equipment and to show 
the officers what patterns the shot follows 
after projection from the weapon. 


In practice, each officer fired his gun 


from the hip and from the shoulder. 


Shooting from the hip is no John Wayne 


drama bit. Sgt, Dutton explained that time 
used t" get a shotgun secured in the shoul- 
der could cost an officer his life. 


A target is set up for practice. A few 


men shot high on their first attempt, but 
no one missed on the second try, he said. 


The shotgun is used strictly for self de- 


fense, Sgt. Dutton added. It is hoped, on 
occasions when a shot gun is used, its 
threat would act as a deterrent to the ar- 
med felon, inducing him to give up. 


When the weapon is fired, the objective 


is to disable the suspect rather than kill 
him, Dutton said. 


A shotgun fired at close range will do 


the job by hitting a man in the leg, he 
added. Shotguns used by the Hoffman Es- 
tates police department are the full choke 
type that keep pellets grouped together. 


In field practice the weapons were fired 


on a lake to show officers what type of 


patterns are formed by the shot at differ- 
ent distances. 


The weapons are seldom used in Hoff- 


man Estates, so the session also served to 
test equipment efficiency. One round jam- 
med in one gun once. It will be put in for 
repairs, Sgt. Duttons said. 


"We can't take the chance of having any 


of these weapons jam," he added. 


Practice with the tear gas grenade 


launcher was held for crowd control. The 
grenades can be fired up to 100 yards 
spreading the irritant for crowd dispersal. 


Using the hood of a patrol car for a 


brace, aim is taken and the grenade can be 
shot through a window forcing a wanted 
vperson out of a house. 


"The grenade burns for up to two min- 


utes and easily fills a house with tear 
gas," Dutton said. 


"We would use it on occasions where we 


want a disturbed person forced from a 
house without wanting to injure him," he 
added. 


The grenades used can also be set off by 


striking them on a hard surface and 
throwing them hand grenade style. 


Returning from the field, the officers 


gathered with Sgt. Ray Schneider for a 
review on collecting evidence and finger- 
prints. 


The officers' prime responsibility is to 


protect evidence from being taken or dam- 
aged, Schneider said. 


The material covered was a review for 


the officers, most of whom have been 
trained at the Northwest Police Academy 
or the Chicago Police Academy. 


Patrolmen must be very careful that 


crime scenes remain unaltered until after 
c r i m e lab experts have thoroughly 


screened the area, the police sergeant re- 
marked. 


Any evidence gathered can be thrown 


out of court if a sharp defense attorney 
can establish that it has been at all tam- 
pered with, Schneider said. 


Four guidelines were given to ensure the 


integrity of physical evidence. They are 
protecting the crime scene, collecting evi- 
dence and marking the evidence for future 
identification. 


"Maintaining the chain of possession," 


is the fourth guide involving an elaborate 
system of accounting for evidence through 
seals, signatures and the taking of 
receipts. Close scrutinization is used also 
faefare allowing any official to take hold of 
evidence. 


"The criminal's own hand is his greatest 


enemy because the skin and ridge pattern 
that nature provides are unique to each 
person," Schneider said, quoting a train- 
ing key from the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police. 


Examples cited were where a palm 


print on a sheet was found and used as 
evidence in convicting a murderer. 


Schneider also told of a piece of skin 


peeled from the finger of a murder victim 
whose body was mutilated beyond identi- 
fication. 


The print from the skin was then 


matched with a finger print on a religion 
statue in the victim's bedroonrfor the only 
identification that could be made. 


The shotgun and grenade launcher prac- 


tice sessions, collecting fingerprints and 
evidence are part of an in-service pro- 
gram all Hoffman Estates police officers 
must attend each year. 


The program was run twice this year. 


Half the force participated in each session. 
The first group met on the first four Mon- 
days in November. The second group on 
the first four Mondays in December. 


Other sessions included reviews on han- 


dling traffic, narcotics identification, and 
handling juveniles. Also covered was po- 
lice public relations and the procedures 
for felonies in progress. 


Theft, Drug 
Charges Filed 


A 24-year-old Waukegan man was ar- 


rested by Mount Prospect police Wednes- 
day afternoon and charged with theft and 
illegal possession of marijuana. 


A security agent for Wieboldt's depart- 


ment store at the Sandhurst Shopping 
gcenter called police after she apprehended 
George Kolar on suspicion of theft, police 
said. 


Kolar reportedly took five items from 


the toy department and put them into a 
shopping bag, according to police. The 
items, valued at approximately $14, in- 
cluded three paint sets and a music box. 


Also found in Kolar's possession was a 


plastic bag filled with marijuana, accord- 
ing to police. The contents of the bag were 
field tested by police and positively identi- 


' fied as marijuana. 


Kolar was charged with illegal posses- 


sion of marijuana and theft and released 
on $6,000 bail. He is scheduled to appear in 
Niles court Jan. 13 on both charges. 


from Detroit. Both were about 19 years 
old. 


"I HOPE TO HOST sailors again next 


Christmas," Polotto added. "And I cer- 
tainly recommend this project for every 
family to participate in." 


Mrs. Bob Berry, 1753 Laurel, hosted a 


19-year-old sailor for Christmas. He was 
also from Michigan. 


"I have a son the same age and another 


son who is 17," said Mrs. Berry. "They 
listened to stereo tapes and the boys took 
him for a ride to visit some friends. He 
spent most of the time with the boys." 


"We were very happy to have him for 


dinner," Mrs. Berry added. "He was a 
nice polite fellow." She said that her 
Christmas guest had just finished boot 
camp, but would not be able to go home on 
leave before February. 


"MY TWO SONS enjoyed having him 


around very much," she said. "And it was 
a nice day in all." 


Every one of the 68 families in Hanover 


Park would probably have said the same 
thing And each of them found the real 
meaning of Christmas by sharing their joy 
with others. 
Palsy March 
Set Jan. 11 


Mrs. George P. Sober, 114 Newark 


Lane, is chairman for the "53-minute 
March on Cerebral Palsy" in Hoffman Es- 
tates Jan 11. Schaumburg chairman for 
the march is Mrs. Anton Oster, 1611 War- 
wick Lane. 


A child is born with cerebral palsy every 


53 minutes, and an estimated 24,000 chil- 
dren and adults in the metropolitan Chi- 
cago area suffer from this disability. Cere- 
bral palsy is the number one crippler of 
children. 


Money collected on the 53-minute march 


in which 45,000 volunteers will participate, 
will be used to support United Cerebral 
Palsy's service programs, including a 
child developmental center, five summer 
camps, four adult activity groups and 
family counseling, as well as research and 
educational programs. 


MARCH CAPTAINS who will assist Mrs. 


Sober in the fund-raising drive in Hoffman 
Estates are, Mrs. James Zavila, Mrs. Cal- 
vin Kost, ,Mrs. P. C. Bennett, Mrs. Don- 
ald E. Novack, Mrs. John Cairns, Mrs 
Robert W. Laser, Mrs. Russell Rickmann, 
Mrs. Joseph Deditz, Mrs. James Madden, 
Mrs. Robert Goodman, Mrs. Albert Jur- 
gens, and Mrs Thomas P. McCurdy. 


Drive chairman for Hanover Park is 


Mrs. William Gresher, 1735 Evergreen. 


Service Station 
Burglary Probed 


A-lington Heights Police are investigat- 


ing the burglary of the Union 76 Service 
Station at 1202 W. Algonquin. 


The incident, which occurred *• between 


Friday night and Saturday morning was 
discovered by station operator Edward 
Kinney. 


Taken in the break-in were $150 to cash 


and credit card slips. 


Entry was made by forcing open the 


west door. 


•it. 
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FREDDY FRfDRICKS JR. watch.j th. 
performance of "Th« Mouse Who 
Didn't Believe in Santa Claus," which 


was sponsored by the park district 
Tuesday. Freddy's father, a magician, 
also performed for the children. 


HEROINE REFUSES to believe in Santa in the play, "The 
Mouse Who Didn't Believe in Santa Claus," presented 
Tuesday by the St. James Christie touring company at 


Churchill School for Hoffman Estates youngsters. Spon- 
sored by the park district, the children's play was the first 
of a series of special events scheduled during 1969-70. 


Auto Strikes 
2 Pedestrians 


Two girls were injured Friday when 


they were struck by the auto of Cary C. 
Krewer, 10 W. Noyes, Arlington Heights, 
at the corner of Arlington Heights Road 
and Northwest Highway. 


Elizabeth Krebsbach, 715 N. Belmont 


Ave., and Megan Draut, 746 N. Belmont 
Ave., both 12, were treated for minor in- 
juries at Northwest Community Hospital. 


Police charged Krewer with failure to 


stop for a traffic light and for damage to 
state property. 


Witnesses told police the Krewer suto 


was northbound on Arlington Heights Road 
when it collided with another car driven 
by Henry P. Ward, 268 N. Fremont, Pala- 
tine. Krewer's car then skidded into the " 
two pedestrians, and struck the base of a 
state route sign, police said. 


Tree Burning 
Slated Jan. 6 
In Schaumburg 


A Christmas tree burning will be held 


Jan. 6, the 12th day of Christmas, in 
Schaumburg's Timbercrest 
subdivision. 


The tree burning is sponsored by the Tim- 
bercrest Homeowners Association. 


Cash prizes of $15, $10 and $5 will also 


be given to winners in the Timbercrest 
outdoor decorating contest at the tree 
burning. 


The 12th day 
of Christmas, 
com- 


memorates the night the three wise men 
brought gifts to the Infant Jesus. 


THE BURNING OF Christmas trees 


Jan. 6 is being conducted as a safety mea- 
sure, so that dried-out trees are not left 
standing for any length of tune after 
Christmas. These trees are highly com- 
bustible and can be a fire hazard in local 
homes. 


Hoffman Estates residents may have 


Christmas trees removed after Christmas 
by the refuse removal firm which serves 
the village, Harrington Trucking Co., by 
placing trees on the curb along with their 
garbage. 


These trees will then be removed as part 


of the regular garbage service in the vil- 
lage, at no extra cost to residents, accord- 
ing to a spokesman in the village hall. 


Disk 54 Growth Conclusion Seen in 1970s 


Within the next decade Schaumburg 


Township should be almost completely de- 
veloped as an urban area and Elementary 
School Dist. 54 is expected to have an en- 
rollment of 30,000 to 35,000 pupils, accord- 
ing to Asst. Supt. Ronald Ruble. 


Dist. 54 has about 11,600 pupils for the 


current school year. 


Presently, Dist, 54 has 14 elementary 


schools and three junior highs for Its stu- 
dent population, staffed by 522 certificated 
personnel. By 1980, however, the township 
elementary school district is expected to 
have about 1,000 classroom teachers, 200 
special teachers (music, art, physical edu- 
cation,) and between 30 and 40 schools, 


"IN RECENT YEARS we have been 


building larger schools," said Ruble, "and 
we will continue building large buildings 
in the future." 


The student enrollment In Dist. 54 in- 


creased by about 1,200 pupils from Sep- 
tember 1968 to September 1969. And in the 
nest five years, enrollment is anticipated 


to increase by 2,000 pupils per year to a 
figure of 19,500 in September 1973. An en- 
rollment of 13,500 is projected for Septem- 
ber 1970. 


Besides getting larger enrollments, the 


adoption of a 12-month school calendar in 
Dist. 54 is a "definite possibility" in the 
next decade, Ruble said. However, the 
Dist. 54 administrator commented that the 
12-month school concept would have to be 
accepted by both school people and the 
community prior to being implemented. 
Dist. 54 pupils would attend school for 
three of four quarters, for instance, in a 
12-month operation; and fewer classrooms 
would have to be provided than if all tho 
pupils were in school at once. 


ALTHOUGH DIST. 54 is expected to 


have a much larger enrollment in 1980, 
fewer pupils may be bused to school in 10 
years, Ruble contends. 


The development of the neighborhood 


school concept throughout Schaumburg 


Scanning 


Merry Monday? 


Merry Monday 
Ho! Ho! Hoi 


This reporter sitting at nis hunt-'n-peck- 


er early on the morning following Christ- 
mas has just spoken to police officials of 
Hoffman Estates, Schaumburg and Hano- 
ver Park. 


It is a regular thing to check with the 


police and find out what has happened that 
is newsworthy. 


Auto accidents involving injuries are 


items that always make news. These are 
reported not for sensational effects but 
rather as on attempt to keep residents 
aware that caution is always needed when 
driving. 


Any major thefts that occur are of stan- 


dard interest to readers, so we also try to 
inform when they take place. 


On the day after Christmas particular 


interest is shown for the human Interest 
items that might have occurred in line 
with the holiday. 


Chief John O'Connoll in Hoffman Estates 


reported, "Things hove been very quiet." 


"It Is very quiet hi Schaumburg, too," 


Officer Richard McGraw reported, "and 
let it stay that way." 


• From Hanover Park the answer was 
•"Nothing" when the question for news- 
iworthy events was asked. 
; fhf> first indication from these reports is 
:that peace abounds in Schaumburg Town- 
ship. God only knows what may happen in 
'.the area before this message reaches you. 
•But there is peace someplace, it seems, 
'and that is very newsworthy. 


Don't think this a naive account. 1 know 


that not all the thousands of persons living 
in the township are sitting around In a eu- 
phoric state. At least, however, according 
to reports, no person's carelessness or 
misdeed has brought grief to another in 
the last few days. 


That is something for which to be thank- 


ful. 


As for "Merry Monday" it la a way to 


Steve 
Novick 


say I hope the peace is extended through- 
out this day. It would not seem too absurd 
to me to print Merry Tuesday, Merry 
Wednesday and so on throughout the • 
week, each week. 


It has probably been a long weekend. 


Most persons are tired. But let the Christ- 
mas spirit carry on, from now on. That is 
a big wish, but one worth making for this 
Monday, it seems to me. 


Carry it not as a want for celebration, 


but as a desire for each of us to care more 
for his fellow man. And carry it beyond 
the township where peace has appeared to 
prevail for these past few days. 


Carry it everywhere you go. It is good 


insurance, not only for a Merry Monday, 
but for a Happy New Year, too. 


Community 
Calendar 


Mooday, Dec It 


-Hoffman Estates Village Board, village 


hall, I p.m. 


Township in the next 10 years should re- 
duce the number of pupils being bused, 
said the assistant superintendent. Dist. £4 
is presently busing all pupils who live 
more than 1% miles from their attendance 
center. 


Ruble admits projections of student en- 


rollment in the next five years are only 


guesstimates, based on projected home- 
building in Centex, Levitt, Lancer and oth- 
er developments in the township. 


"It's like looking into a crystal ball," 


Ruble said. "You don't know for sure what 
the housing market is going to be." 


THE CURRICULUM is constantly un- 


dergoing revision, Ruble said, and there 


Home Funds Near? 


Financing from the Leadership Council 


for Metropolitan Open Communities may 
be utilized to house Mexican-Americans in 
Elk Grove Township. 


John Kane, representative from 
the 


Leadership Council, Friday proposed the 
possibility of financial help from the coun- 
cil to an ad hoc steering committee study- 
ing the bousing of Mexican-Americans. 


The Leadership Council is a private, not- 


for-profit organization which receives fed- 
eral grants to aid people who qualify for 
financial assistance. 


KANE SAID IT might be possible for the 


council to lease mobile units and sublet 
them to families at rents they can afford. 


He said, "A lot depends on the economic 


conditions the families are in." He also 
added what he called a "hitch." All funds 
to lease units are apparently out until July 
1 from the regional office and the council 
would have to go to Washington for assis-' 
tance. 


"I think we can get the money, but I'm 


not sure when . . . possibly two months," 
Kane said. 


Joseph Wellman, steering 
committee 


chairman, suggested looking into the pos- 
sibility, but added that the committee still 
must seek finances. 


IF THE LEADERSHIP Council proposal 


is used, someone would have to purchase 
the mobile units first before the council 
could lease them, according to Kane. 


Wellman also indicated that meanwhile 


they would still have to provide housing 
for the families until they could receive 
outside aid. 
i 


"We can't keep them in motels in- 


definitely," Wellman said. 


Wellman organized two sub-groups from 


the committee to contact the families and 
study financing of trailers. 


THOMAS SMITH, Community Services 


director, was asked to handle and be re- 
sponsible for contacting the families. It 
was Smith's suggestion last week that 
there be "centralized effort at identifying 
those in need and then a one or two person 
liaison team to talk to and work with the 
family." 


Smith will be working with Mrs. Karen 


Stanley, Northwest Opportunity Center di- 
rector, and Louis Archbold, Neighbors at 
Work (NAW) organization. They are to de- 
termine the income and size of each fami- 
ly needing assistance. 


Mrs. Stanley had protested the fact that 


numerous people were "bothering these 
families at all times of the day and night." 


Earlier Mrs. Stanley and Archbold 


tossed back and forth a few heated words 
about a family living in a shack at 25 E. 
Algonquin Road. 


ARCHBOLD SAID the shack was con- 


demned by the Cook County building com- 
missioner and that be was assigned to help 
these people move out Mrs. Stanley said 


that Northwest Opportunity Center law- 
yers and others had investigated the shack 
and told the family it could stay there dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays if they so desir- 
ed. 


Archbold claimed that the shack was a 


deathtrap and he wanted to move them 
out immediately. Mrs. Stanley, who said 
the shack had adequate heating and elec- 
tricity, stressed that there was a differ- 
ence between substandard and unsafe 
housing. 


She also said, "I protest Mr. Archbold's 


treatment of my staff the other night." 


Information of the family at 25 E. Algon- 


quin and the others involved is to be com- 
piled by Smith and his group by this after- 
noon. Then they will present the informa- 
tion to the finance group, headed by Rev. 
J. Ward Morrison and John Sheehan. A 
meeting Tuesday at 8 p.m. in the village 
hall was called to coordinate the informa- 
tion from both groups. 


FATHER MORRISON, an 
ex-n'Mcio 


member, and Sheehan, a committee mem- 
ber, have been asked to research the fi- 
nancial situation and determine exactly 
how many trailers would be needed. 


Rev. Morrison indicated that he had ear- 


lier promised $2,000 to the cause and that 
he would provide it. 


According to Smith there are possibly 


eight to 15 families in need of housing. 
Eight of the families have been moved 
into area motels, with two of these offered 
alternate plans for .housing. 


The Cook County Forest Preserve has 


offered the use of one forest preserve 
apartment in Harrington Hills and one 
house in Elk Grove Township. 


SMITH SAID there are three families 


moved from condemned shacks on Orland 
Busse property, 1100 Landmeier Road. The 
shacks were burned to the ground Dec. 8. 


He said another family traveled to Min- 


nesota recently tor the holidays but will 
have no home when they return. Their 
shack on the Miller property was con- 
demned last week. 
• ' 


He added to the list the family in a 


shack at 25 E. Algonquin Road and a fami- 
ly on ADC living in what he called "an 
inadequate trailer" on Higgins Road near 
Oakton Street. 


Smith paid two other families are living 


in trailers which he said may have to be 
moved because the property is not zoned 
properly. 


The trailers, which he said are in good 


condition, are located on Sam Miller's 
property, 201 W. Touhy Ave. and 27 E. 
Algonquin Road. 
.' 


However, the village board indicated 


last week that they would not be respon- 
sible for anyone boused north of the North- 
west TollwJijr. This would include the; two 
families living on Algonquin Road. 


will be several changes in the next 10 
years. 


"We'll probably see the use of reading 


laboratories, 
science laboratories, and 


math laboratories at the elementary lev- 
el," Ruble said (Beginning second semes- 
ter, a reading laboratory will be used in 
teaching language arts at Jane Addams 
Junior High in Dist. 54.) 


There will be greater use of audio-visual 


equipment and teaching machines in the 
next decade in teaching pupils, predicts 
the Dist. 54 administrator. • 


"Television hasn't made the impact that 


it was once believed to have," he ob- 
served. 


GREATER EMPHASIS will be placed 


on teacher aides in the next decade, Ruble 
believes. "There will probably be one aide 
for every two or three classroom teach- 
ers," he said. 


Vocational courses and a wider choice of 


other exploratory type courses will also be 


offered to Dist. 54 junior high students in 
the next decade, Ruble stated. At present, 
home economics and industrial shop 
courses are not offered in the junior high 
program in Dist. 54, although music and 
art courses are offered, as well as a 
French course. 


Ruble added that Dist. 54 administrators 


hope to have a specialist or more in each 
subject area as soon as it is feasible. Dist. 
54 has consultants in reading, mathemat- 
ics, art and music, at present. 


According to the assistant superintend- 


ent, there will be more state and federal 
support for education in the next decade. 


"WITH THE INFLUX of industrial and 


commercial developments in the township 
in the next decade," Ruble said, "the tax 
base should be broader and the tax burden 
should be lighter on individual home- 
owners." And that's certainly good news 
for township residents, in looking forward 
to the 70s. 


Big GOP Voting 
Area Predicted 


by PAT GERLACH 


Schaumburg Township could very well 


become the most significant Republican 
voting area within Cook County during the 
coming decade, GOP Committeeman Don- 
ald L. Totten predicted in a recent dis- 
cussion with the Herald. 


An incumbent candidate in the March 17 


ccamitteeman race, Totten, who is run- 
ning unopposed, believes the area will pro- 
duce between 30 and 35 thousand regis- 
tered voters by 1979. More than 18,000 
township residents are now counted on 
registration rolls. 


Historically, Schaumburg Township has 


for many years had a two-to-one Republi- 
can voting record, Totten pointed out. He 
said he feels that the record will be main- 
tained at least, if not exceeded, depending 
on the prevailing national political cli- 
mate. 


PERCENTAGE-WISE, during the next 


10 years, Totten looks for voter turnouts to 
increase in direct proportion to increases 
in per capita income. 


As committeeman, Totten admittedly 


runs a tight ship in governing and guiding 
the Republican Organization of Schaum- 
burg Township (ROOST) and has chalked 
up numerous successes during his first 
four-year term. 


Significant highlights of ROOST accom- 


plishments during only the last year in- 
clude a GOP sweep of Hoffman Estates in 
which five Republican candidates were 
elected in the village election last April 15, 
as well as the ushering into office of a vir- 
tually unopposed slate for township posts. 


On the other side of the local political 


fence, the Schaumburg Township Demo- 
cratic Organization has put only a falter- 
ing foot forward during the last few years. 


Lacking strength in membership and ac- 


cused by many of weak leadership, the 
Democratic organization provides little 


threat or challenge to its well organized 
GOP counterpart. 


During the pwst four years Democrats 


have been led by three different com- 
mitteemen and would appear to be falter- 
ing due to lack of unity and direction. 


JOHN F. MORRISSEY, a long-time resi- 


dent of Hoffman Estates, was appointed 
committeeman late last summer and is 
seeking election to that post next March. 


An attorney, Morrissey was unsuccessful 


in his 1968 bid for election to the Illinois 
General Assembly. He also failed in an 
attempt for election as mayor last spring. 


As Democratic committeeman, Morris- 


sey succeeds Ed Degan who was appoint- 
ed in mid-1968 when Martin A. Cusack Sr. 
resigned and moved from the township. 


Indicative of certain internal strife with- 


in the Democratic organization, Morrissey 
is being challenged in his quest for elec- 
tion to the committeeman post by a fellow 
member and officer of the group, Charles 
J. DePaul. 


DePAUL WAS ALSO an announced can- 


didate for village president last spring, 
but, resulting from objections raised by 
Morrissey, was ruled off the ballot by an 
Electoral board headed by former Mayor 
Roy L. Jenkins. - 
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Legacy 
S 


of the 


uburban 


Drug scene 


For tome of suburbla's youth, Pot lias 


become .the trip at the end of a mritl-col- 
ored rainbow.-Who are the kids in our 
area who take LSD, Speed and mari- 
juana? Why do they take it? Where do 
they get K7 and what are our law enforce- 
ment agencies doing about this growing 
social problem in our suburbs? To learn 
the answers, Barry Sigaie, Paddock staff 
writer, spent the past two months talking 
to kids on drugs, to the police and to a 
police informer. Starting today is the first 
of his four-part series, "Legacy of. the Sub- 
urban Drug Scene." 


by BARRY SIGALE 


A young teenager pops his head out of 


the window of his car at a crowded drive- 
in restaurant and yells: 


"Does anyone have any grass?" 


. Immediately, the reply comes back by 
the honk of a horn. 


The kid gets out of his auto arid walks 


over to the youth sitting in the driver's 
seat He hands the driver some money and 
receives an envelope in return. The trans- 
action is that simple. 


ANYWHERE KIDS can meet, in a 


crowd, at a restaurant, a teen dance, a 
movie 'theater, just about any place you 
can name, the sale of drugs can be, and is 
being, made. 


It's happening in our own suburbs and 


police in the area can name just about 
every place where drugs are being bought 
and can point out users with accuracy. 


These places are not involved in selling 


drugs. But they are used by teenagers to 


make purchases without the owner's con- 
sent. 


THE REAL PROBLEM, for the police, 


however, is making the pinch, catching 
the kids with the goods on them. 


"There's no problem knowing where it's 


at," said an area youth officer, who has 
dealt with the problem of narcotics for 4 
years. 


"Almost all drive-in places are acces- 


sible to make a buy. What we have to find 
out is what they're buying, the quantity 
and where it is on their person." 


The drug problem in suburbia is wide- 


spread, mainly being used by teenagers 
out for a good tune, out to do something 
different and, they feel, exciting. 


Accurate statistics are hard to deter- 


mine. 


"The drug users range in age from 13 to 


18," the youth officer said. "He reaches 
his peak at 18, the draft: age, although I 
don't know if this is a major factor in its 
popularity at that age. At 13, the problem 
is not a big one. 


"TEENAGE-WISE, on the male side of 


it, approximately 50 per cent of all high 
school students have tried some form of 
drugs at least once." 


Of these students, 2 to 3 per cent are 


hard core addicts, according to the officer, 
who has three children of his own. 


"The fear of possible • permanent brain 


damage has given rise to certain fears and 


'. restrictions," he said. 


"For instance, teenage girls are a lot 


less of a problem because of the pressures 
by medical reports telling of possible birth 


defects for the children they may have in 
later life." 


WHAT ARE SUBURBAN kids taking? 


How does it affect them? How can parents 
'tell their son or daughter is one of the 
many teenage users? Where do these kids 
get their supply? . 


Teenagers in suburbia mostly use mari- 


juana, a narcotic, and Speed (methedrine) 
or LSD, listed as dangerous drugs. Speed 
is becoming increasingly popular with sub- 
urban youths. 


"Out here, marijuana is readily acces- 


sible," the officer said. "In Chicago, the 
hard core uses opiates and heroin, both of 
which are physically addictive. 


"With marijuana, however, you don't be- 
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IT MAY BE the week after Christmas but people are 
still receiving Christmas cards and gifts from dis- 
tant friends and relatives. Wheeling's post office 


had eight additional seasonal helpers to help meet 
the flood of mail this year, including Bryan Cav- 


anagh of Buffalo Grove, a freshman at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in Champaign-Urbana. 


Board To Consider Objection 


SPORTS * BinULKTINS 3M-17» 
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A report concerning the proposed Chol- 


mondeley development written by Wheel- 
ing Village Atty. Paul Hamer and sub- 
mitted to the village board last week may 
become the basis of the written objection 
Wheeling is expected to file against the 
development. 


The 175-acre development is to be built 


east of Aptakisic-Buffalo Grove Road just 
north of the Lake-Cook County line. 


Plans for tlie development were re- 


vealed Dec. 19 during a Lake County Zon- 
ing Board of Appeals hearing in Half Day. 
The developer, Harold Friedman, needs 
the appropriate zoning for the land before 
he can build either the residential or the 
industrial portion of the property. 


IF, AS EXPECTED, Wheeling files a 


written objection to the development, the 
Lake County Board of Supervisors would 
have to approve the rezoning by a three- 
fourths majority for the rezoning to be 
allowed. 


The development could bring major in- 


dustry as well as thousands of new resi- 
dents to the area. A school site for Dist. 
102, a small commercial area for.a gro- 
cery store, and sewer and water plants 
are all part of the plan. 


Hamer and Village Planner Thompson 


Dyke attended the rezoning hearing. In his 
report to the village board, Hamer listed , 
both his and Dyke's objection to the pro- 
posal. 


Those objections and ones suggested by 


the village manager and the village engi- 
neer will be included in a .resolution ob- 
jecting to the development which the vil- 
lage board will consider Jan. 5. Also in- 
cluded will be certain objections suggested 
by a consulting engineering firm for the 
village's flood control program. 


Hamer pointed out that if industrial zon- 


ing like that asked for by the developer is 


granted,. such "offensive" industries as 
a i r p o r t s , building materials storage 
plants, contractor's equipment storage 
plants, fuel oil plants, solid waste disposal 
sites and truck terminals could lie adja- 
cent to residential areas. 


The attorney also noted in his report 


that there is no street outlet at the north- 
ern end of the industrial development, that 
a portion of the property is in the flood 
plain yet there are no detention, basins, 
and that Lake county has less stringent 


Start Rec Program 


The Prospect Heights Park District rec- 


reation program is under way Supt. Ron- 
ald Greenberg said. 


Registration is still open for basketball, 


floor hockey and gymnastics classes, 
which started Dec. 13. Fourth grade boys 
can study basketball and hockey from 10 
p.m. to 12 p.m. at Sullivan School. Fifth 
grade boys can. take the- class from 12 
p.m. to 2 p.m. at the same location. The 
class runs 12 weeks for $7.50 per boy, on 
Saturday. 
• 


Sixth grade boys may take classes in 


basketball and gymnastics from 10 a.m. to 
noon at. MacArthur Junior High School. 
Seventh and eighth grade boys may regis- 
ter for the noon to 2 p;m. class, at the 
same location. The fee for the 12-week Sat- 
urday class is $10. Basketball for adult 
men and high school boys will be held 
from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. on Saturdays at 
MacArthur Junior High' School. The fee is 
$10 for 12 weeks. 


A WIDE ELLECTION of classes will be- 


gin in January. Instruction in ice skating 
for boys and girls will start Jan. 3 for a 
fee of $3. The number of lessons at Lions 
Park depends on weather conditions. 
Classes for beginners will be held from 1 
p.m. to 2 p.m.; 2 p.m. to 3 p.m. for inter- 


mediate, and 3 p.m. to 4 p.m. for ad- 
vanced. Classes will also be offered for 
adults, if enough people .show interest. 


Judo and self defense, and oil painting 


will be taught on Tuesdays beginning Jan. 
6. Fifth through eighth grade boys may 
take judo lessons for eight weeks from 7 
p.m. to 8 p.m. Tuesdays. Classes will be 
held in the dance room at Hersey High 
School for a fee of $3. 


Adults and high school men and women 


may take lessons in self defense in the 
dance room at Hersey.High School for 
eight weeks at a fee of $5. The classes will 
be held from 8 p.m. to 9 p.m. 


OIL PAINTING WILL be offered to 


adults for eight weeks in room 136 at Her- 
sey High School. Students should provide' 
their own materials for the $5 course. 


On Wednesdays, beginning Jan. 7, "slim- 


nasties" and rhythm exercise classes will 
be offered to women for $3. Classes will be 
held in the dance room at Hersey High 
School .from 8 p.m. to-9 p.m. 


The foxtrot, cha cha and waltz will be 


teught to adults in a 10-week ballroom 
dancing course for $12, per Couple. The 
class will be .held in the dance room at 
Hersey High School from 8 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
on Fridays, beginning Jan. 9. 


performance standards concerning noise, 
smoke, and vibration than Wheeling does. 


THE ATTORNEY SAID the setback re- 


quirements in the-.industrial area would 
result in crowded lots. Hamer also noted 
that Lake County's ordinance points out 
that the heavy industrial use "has an ad- 
verse effect on surrounding properties and 
is not compatible. with residential, in- 
stitutional and retail uses." 


Hamer told the village board the devel- 


oper, Friedman, figured population figures 
hi the development by assuming 3.5 per- 
sons would live .in a three-bedroom town- 
house, a figure that Dyke said appeared 
quite low. 


For the residential portion of the proper- 


ty 800 townhouses, 525 with three bed- 
rooms and 272 with two bedrooms, and 300 
apartments evenly split between one and 
two-bedroom units are planned. 
- 
/ 
. 
' 


The development would be drained to 


the Des Plaines River by a series of open 
swales, and Wheeling does not allow the 
use of swales forHrainage in the village. 


Dyke-noted at the hearing that Lake 


County had no .assurance the open area in 
the center of the development planned for 
recreational use would not be used later 
for/additional apartments. 


Hamer said' .traffic from the. devel- 


opment'heading north would empty into a 
subdivision (Horatio Gardens)' and may 
create traffic'problems. 
. . V 


MOREOVER, 
the 
development 
of 


the entire tract;depends on the devel- 
opment of Lake-Cook Road, Hamer said. 
. The density of the. development. was • fig- 
ured using lands which will later be ;dedi- 
cated, Hamer saiJ. The village ^requires 
those lands to be excluded when figuring 
density in a planned development such, as 
Cholmondeley:: 


Park 
Files 
Reply 


Robert S. Levin, Buffalo Grove' Park 


District attorney, has filed an answer to a 
petition by Brunswick Corp. to disconnect 
its property from the Buffalo Grove Park 
District. 


Levin filed the park district's answer 


this week. He declined to reveal the de- 
tails of that filing, however, because he 
said he planned to file an amended plead- 
ing sometime next week. 


Brunswick filed a petition in November 


with the Lake County Circuit Court seek- 
ing to have 240 acres it owns disconnected 
from the district. The land is located along 
Busch Road east of Route 83. It is not in 
the corporate limits of the village though 
it does lie within the park district. In all, 
Brunswick owns about 450 acres in that 
area, 240'of which are in the district. 


Though Levin refused to elaborate on 


the park-district's answer to the petition, 
he did indicate that the answer followed, 
for the most part, what he has said on 
previous occasions about the Brunswick 
petition. 


At a park district meeting Dec. 4 Levin 


told park commissioners their alternatives 
in the matter were "limited." 


IN ORDER TO ,BE disconnected from 


the district Brunswick must meet five re- 
quirements as set forth by Illinois stat- 
utes. According to Levin, Brunswick has 
apparently met the following four of the 
five requirements: 


—The property must contain at least 20 


acres. 


—The land cannot be subdivided into 


municipal lots or. blocks. 


—The land must be located on the bor- 


der of the park district. 


—The land's disconnection must not re- 


sult in the isolation of any part of the park 
district from the remainder of the district. 


However, also in his report to the park 


district Dec. 4 Levin noted that the fifth 
requirement for disconnection was that the 
land to be disconnected cannot border any 
other park district. He said he planned to 
see whether any part of the Wheeling 
Park District bordered the Brunswick 
property under consideration. 


LEVIN ALSO SAID he was looking into 


other possibilities. Among those was the 
annexation of land to the north or east of 
the present district. Should the district an- 
nex land to the north.or east of its present 
boundaries, disconnection of the Bruns- 
wick land would result in the isolation of ;a 
part of the district from its remainder. • 


Friday, however, Levin said he would 


not recommend that the park district take 
such action.. 


Brunswick has been buying property in 


the.area for about two years, according to 
Robert Talman, director of corporate fa- 
cilities for Brunswick. 
• " •' • 


Though Brunswick has not yet made a 


formal announcement concerning its ulti- 
mate plans for the land, Talman said it 
probably would be used as an office and 
research center. 


Buffalo Grove, Long Grove and Lincoln- 


shire aD are in the vicinity of the proper- 
ty. In Chicago Brunswick now maintains 
headquarters at 69 West Washington St. 
Brunswick also operates 31 manufacturing 
sites for its nine major divisions. 
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BATON TWIRLING CAN be an exciting hobby {or girls. It 
gives them a chance to march with the band and learn 
grace and poise at the same time. Lynn Powell is one of 


several girls enrolled in the Prospect Heights Park District 
baton program held on Saturday mornings at Hersey High 
School in Arlington Heights. 


SOMETIMES, though, baton twirling 


can get out of hand as Lynn found out. 


And then there are the times when the 


baton, thrown up in the air, 
comes 


down not quite as planned. 


A Funds Source for Housing? Village Opens Its 


Doors to Sailors 


Financing from the Leadership Council 


for Metropolitan Open Communities may 
be utilized to house Mexican-Americans in 
Elk Grove Township. 


John Kane, representative from 
the 


Leadership Council, Friday proposed the 
possibility of financial help from the coun- 
cL to an ad hoc steering committee study- 
ing the housing of Mexican-Americans. 


The Leadership Council is a private, not- 


for-profit organization which receives fed- 
eral grants to aid people who qualify for 
financial assistance. 


KANE SAID IT might be possible for the 


council to lease mobile units and sublet 
them to families at rents they can afford. 
. 
He said, "A lot depends on the economic 


conditions the families ore in." He also 
added what he called a "hitch." All funds 
to lease units ore apparently out until July 


1 from the regional office and the council 
would have to go to Washington for assis- 
tance. 


"I think we can get the money, but I'm 


not sure when . . . possibly two months," 
Kane said. 


Joseph Wellman, steering committee 


chairman, suggested looking into the pos- 
sibility, but added that the committee still 
must seek finances. 


IF THE LEADERSHIP Council proposal 


is used, someone would have to purchase 
the mobile units first before the council 
could lease them, according to Kane. 


Wellman also indicated that meanwhile 


they would still have to provide housing 
for the families until they could receive 
outside aid. 


"We can't keep them in motels in- 


definitely," Wellman said. 


Wellman organized two sub-groups from 


the committee to contact the families and 
study financing of trailers. 


THOMAS SMITH, Community Services 


director, was asked to handle and be re- 
sponsible for contacting the families. It 
was Smith's suggestion last week that 
there be "centralized effort at identifying 
those in need and then a one or two person 
liaison team to talk to and work with the 
family." 


Smith will be working with Mrs. Karen 


Stanley, Northwest Opportunity Center di- 
rector, and Louis Archbold, Neighbors at 
Work (NAW) organization. They are to de- 
termine the income and size of each fami- 
ly needing assistance. 


Mrs. Stanley had protested the fact that 


numerous people were "bothering these, 
families at all times of the day and night." 


Foreman Action Delayed 


The Wheeling Village Board has delayed 


action on a request from Village Mgr. 
Matthew Golden that a new position in the 
Department of Public Works, that of 
streets and sewer foreman, be created. 


Action on the request was postponed un- 


til the village begins Its budget hearings in 
the spring. 


In discussing the proposal at their meet- 


' ing last week, trustees asked if Golden's 
request was premature because of the cur- 
rent size of the department. They also 
questioned whether adequate funds were 


• available to pay for the new post. 


LV A WRITTEN report to the board, 


Golden called for the new foreman's posi- 
tion as part of a "sound organizational 
structure." He said that he thought that 
"in light of the department's present and 
near future growth" the streets and sewer 
foreman should be established. Golden 
suggested that various divisions of the de- 
partment at a future date would include 
streets and sewers, water, inspections, en- 
gineering and mechanical repair. 


Golden, in his request, asked the board 


to create the position, draw up the neces- 
sary ordinance, and set a salary of about 
$10,660 for the job. 


Trustee Robert Strieker opposed the 


Police Charge Two After Accident 


Two drivers were charged Mowing an 


accident Christmas Eve at 73? W. Dundee 
Rd. in Wheeling. 


The accident, at 12:41 p.m., caused $400 


damage to a car driven by Harry C. Py- 
zik. 61. of Chicago and $850 damage to a 
car driven by Wllma J. VanderZlel, 39, of 
18 Willow Trail In Wheeling. 


The accident occurred when Pyzlk's car 


turned onto Dundee Road. His car was 
apparently struck on the left rear side by 
Mrs. VanderZiel's car, police said. 


Police charged Pyzlk with failing to 


School Crossing Guard 
Needed in Wheeling 


Wheeling police are seeking a crossing 


guard to help school children cross the in- 
tersection of Schoenbeck and Anthony 
Rds. in Wheeling. 


Police are hoping to find a new guard 


before children go back to school because 
police officers must be used for guard duty 
If no guard is available. 


The job, which pays $3 per hour, is open 


to adults only. Information about the posi- 
tion Is available from Wheeling Sgt. Ted 
Bracke at 537-2131. 


yield the right of way. Mrs. VanderZiel 
was charged with driving too fast for con- 
ditions. 


A Feb. 17 court hearing for both drivers 


in Arlington Heights District Court was 
set. 


Accident Victim's 
Condition Good 


Louis Hachmelster, 26, of Dccrficld, was 


in good condition Friday at Holy Family 
Hospital following an accident at 10 p.m. 
Tuesday near 204 S. Milwaukee Avc. in 
Wheeling. 


Hospital officials said Hachmolntor had 


been In the intensive care unit curlier be- 
cause of u skull fracture ho received in the 
accident. 


Police reports Indicated thut HnchmolB- 


ter was Injured when ho drove off the 
roadway. Police sold hln cur was demo- 
lished. 


No other car* were involved In tlio accl- 


d e n t, police Mid, Hnchmoldter 
WUH 


charged with driving off the rondwoy by 
police. A Jan. 20 court henrlng In Arllng. 
ton Heights District Court w«« not on the 
charge. 


creation of the post at this time. 


"I think you're getting ahead of the 


game creating a position with only 10 em- 
ployes in the department. A man to super- 
vise six or seven employes is pushing the 
limit, We're getting too many chiefs and, 
not enough Indians." 


TRUSTEES ALSO charged that one of 


the present foremen in the department 
was not really a foreman if, as Golden told 
them, he operated equipment. "You're 
saying we have one foreman who's not 
functioning as a foreman, and yet you say 
we need another one?" asked Trustee Wil- 
liam Hart, 


Strickei oaid, "I respect your (Golden's) 


suggestion, but it's for a much larger de- 
partment than we have now." The trustee 
said he would rather add two workmen to 
the department than another supervisor. 


Trustee 
Michael Valenza questioned 


whether funds were now available for the 
proposed foreman's salary. 


Trustee Ira Bird said he approved of the 


plan but also wanted to wait until the 
budget hearings. Bird noted that the board 
was not saying the manager was wrong on 
his recommendation. 


No motion was made on the request. 


3 Awards Presented 
In Essay Contest 


Awards In the "Voice of Democracy" es- 


say contest will be presented to three 
Wheeling High School students Jan. 11. 
The contest was sponsored by Wheeling 
V.F.W. Post 7173. 


The presentation will be made at 3 p.m. 


at the Amve'ets Hall in Wheeling. 


Receiving first-place award will be se- 


nior Ron Cuff. Second place award will go 
to sophomore Rose Marie Leiss. Soph- 
omore Mike Mills will receive the third 
place award. 


Forty-five students participated in the 


Dec. 3 contest at the school. 


Earlier Mrs. Stanley and Archbold 


tossed back and forth a few heated words 
about a family living in a shack at 25 E. 
Algonquin Road. 


ARCHBOLD SAID the shack was con- 


demned by the Cook County building com- 
missioner and that he was assigned to help 
these people move out. Mrs. Stanley said 
that Northwest Opportunity Center law- 
yers and others had investigated the shack 
and told the family it could stay there dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays if they so desir- 
ed. 


Archbold claimed that the shack was a 


deathtrap and he wanted to move them 
out immediately. Mrs. Stanley, who said 
the shack had adequate heating and elec- 
tricity, stressed that there was a differ- 
ence between substandard and unsafe 
housing. 


She also said, "I protest Mr. Archbold's 


treatment of my staff the other night." 


Information of the family at 25 E. Algon- 


quin and the others involved is to be com- 
piled by Smith and his group by this after- 
noon. Then they will present the informa- 
tion to the finance group, headed by Rev. 
J. Ward Morrison and John Sheehan. A 
meeting Tuesday at 8 p.m. in the village 
hall was called to coordinate the informa- 
tion from both groups. 


FATHER MORRISON, an 
ex-officio 


member, and Sheehan, a committee mem- 
ber, have been asked to research the fi- 
nancial situation and determine exactly 
how many trailers would be needed. 


Rev, Morrison indicated f-at he had ear- 


lier promised $2,000 to the'cause and that 
he would provide it. 


According to Smith there are possibly 


eight to 15 families in need of housing. 
Eight of the families have been moved 
into area motels, with two of these offered 
alternate plans for housing. 


The Cook County Forest Preserve has 


offered the use of one forest preserve 
apartment in Barrington Hills and one 
house in Elk Grove Township. 


SMITH SAID there are three families 


moved from condemned shacks on Orland 
Busse property, 1100 Landmeier Road. The 
shacks were burned to the ground Dec. 8. 


He said another family traveled to Min- 


nesota recently for the holidays but will 
have no home when they return. Their 
shack on the Miller property was con- 
demned last week. 


He added to the list the family in a 


shack at 25 E. Algonquin Road and a fami- 
ly on ADC living in what he called "an 
inadequate trailer" on Higgins Road near 
Oakton Street. 


Smith raid two other families are living 


in trailers which he said may have to be 
moved because the property is not zoned 
properly. 


The trailers, which he said are in good 


condition, are located on Sam Miller's 
property, 201 W. Touhy Ave. and 27 E. 
Algonquin Road. 
; 


However, the t village board indicated 


last week that they would not be respon- 
sible for anyone housed north of the North- 
west Tollway. This would include the two 
families living on Algonquin Road. 


One hundred sailors in basic training at 


Great Lakes Naval Base were Christmas 
guests of Hanover Park families Thurs- 
day. 


Sixty-eight Hanover Park families hos- 


ted the servicemen from Great Lakes, 
with many families hosting two or more 
guests in the community's ''Project Open 
Heart." 


The sailors arrived by bus about noon 


near the intersection of Barrington and Ir- 
ving Park roads in Hanover Park and 
then spent the day with their host families, 
departing 
about 8:30 p.m. 
Thursday. 


Streamwood and Carpentersville also hos- 
ted 100 sailors from Great Lakes for din- 
ner Thursday. 


Police Ask 
For Flag 


Wheeling American Legion Commander 


Charles Mihalek has written to President 
Richard Nixon requesting permission for 
Wheeling's police to wear American flag 
cloth patches on their uniforms. 


Mihalek explained that Police Chief M. 


0. Horcher had told the American Legion 
that the village attorney said such a use of 
the flag would be illegal. 


The letter to the President, which Miha- 


lefc mailed Dec. '16, explains that the 
American Legion. Post 1968 would like to 
donate the flag patches to the village po- 
lice department. 


"The police officers would be proud to 


wear them except for the ruling on the use 
of the American flag, that it should not be 
worn for advertising or a decoration. 


"This use seems to be for a patriotic 


purpose, and I wonder if it would be prac- 


• tical to have permission to use (the flag) 
on uniforms as a patriotic gesture such as 
the astronauts used," Mihalek's letter 
read. 


Wheeling Will Join 
City Management Club 


Wheeling's village board voted Monday 


to have the village join the International 
City Management Association. 


The board voted to pay the $340 yearly 


dues for the organization after Village 
Mgr. Matthew Golden pointed out that 
membership would, provide, the village 
with publications, seminars, conferences 
and seminars which Golden said will keep 
department heads, and the manager 
"aware of the latest trends, developments 
and innovations" in their fields.. 


Funds for the association membership 


will come from those budgeted for confer- 
ences and organization memberships this 
year, Golden said. 


THE SAILOR-GUESTS in Hanover Park 


Thursday were from nearly every state in 
the country, according to Mrs. Kenneth 
Rasmussen, coordinator of Project Open 
Heart, which was intended to open com- 
munity homes to Great Lakes sailors for 
the holiday. 


Among the Hanover Park residents hos- 


ting sailors for Christmas was Sam Po- 
lotto, chief of the village's police depart- 
ment. Two recruits in boot training, David 
Pruden and Terry Dereko, spent the day 
with Polotto's family at 7301 Gladiola. 


"We had 18 people for dinner," Polotto 


said. "The boys (sailors) enjoyed their 
stay with us and we enjoyed having them. 
They played records and danced during 
the day." 


One of the sailors visiting Polotto's fam- 


ily was from Elgin, while the other was 
from Detroit. Both were about 19 years 
old. 


"I HOPE TO HOST sailors again next 


Christmas," Polotto added. "And I cer- 
tainly recommend this project for every 
family to participate in." 


Mrs. Bob Berry, 1753 Laurel, hosted a 


19-year-old sailor for Christmas. He was 
also from Michigan. 


"I have a son the same,age and another 


son who is 17," said Mrs. Berry. "They 
listened to stereo tapes and the boys took 
him for a ride to visit some friends. He 
spent most of the time with the boys." 


"We were very happy to have him for 


dinner," Mrs. Berry added. "He was a 
nice polite fellow." She said that her 
Christmas guest had just finished boot 
camp, but would not be able to go home on 
leave before February. 


"MY TWO SONS enjoyed having him 


around very much," she said. "And it was 
a nice day in all." 


Every one of the 68 families in Hanover 


Park would probably have said the same 
thing. And each of them found the real 
meaning of Christmas by sharing their joy 
with others. 
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'Pot Heads' Get 'Grass'Easily in Suburbia 


Legacy 
S 


of the 


uburban 
Drug scene 


For some of mburbia's youth, Pot has 


become the trip at the end of a multi-col- 
ored rainbow. Who are the kids in our 
area who take LSD, Speed and mari- 
juana? Why do they take it? Where do 
they get it? and what arc our law enforce- 
ment agencies doing about this growing 
social problem in our suburbs? To learn 
the answers, Barry Sigale, Paddock staff 
writer, spent the past two months talking 
to kkls on drugs, to the police and to a 
police informer. Starting today is the first 
of his four-part scries, "Legacy of the Sub- 
urban Drug Scene." 


by BARRY SIGALE 


A young teenager pops his head out of 


the window of his car at a crowded drive- 
ill restaurant and yells: 


"Does anyone have any grass?" 
Immediately, the reply comes back by 


the honk of a horn. 


The kid gets out of his auto and walks 


over to the youth sitting in the driver's 
seat. He hands the driver some money and 
receives an envelope in return. The trans- 
action is that simple. 


ANYWHERE KIDS can meet, in a 


crowd, at a restaurant, a teen dance, a 
movie theater, just about any place you 
can name, the sale of drugs can be, and is 
being, made. 


It's happening in our own suburbs and 


police in the area can name just about 
every place where drugs are being bought 
and can point out users with accuracy. 


These places are not involved in selling 


drugs. But they are used by teenage) s to 


make purchases without the owner's con- 
sent. 


THE REAL PROBLEM, for the police, 


however, is making the pinch, catching 
the kids with the goods on them. 


"There's no problem knowing where it's 


at," said an area youth officer, who has 
dealt with the problem of narcotics for 4 
years. 


"Almost all drive-in places are acces- 


sible to make a buy. What we have to find 
out is what they're buying, the quantity 
and where it is on their person." 


The drug problem in suburbia is wide- 


spread, mainly being used by teenagers 
out for a good time, out to do something 
different and, they feel, exciting. 


Accurate statistics are hard to deter- 


mine. 


"The drug users range in age from 13 to 


18," the youth officer said. "He reaches 
his peak at 18, the draff age, although 'I 
don't know if this is a major factor in its 
popularity at that age. At 13, the problem 
is not a big one. 


"TEENAGE-WISE, on the male side of 


it, approximately 50 per cent of all high 
school students have tried some form of 
drugs at least once." 


Of these students, 2 to 3 per cent are 


hard core addicts, according to the officer, 
who has three children of his own. 


"The fear of possible permanent brain 


damage has given rise to certain fears and 
restrictions," he said. 


"For instance, teenage girls are a lot 


less of a problem because of the pressures 
by medical reports telling of possible birth 


Snow 


TODAY: Snow likely; high in lower 30s. 


TUESDAY: Not much change. 


The Prospect Heights 


P A D D O C K P U B L I C A T I O N S 


defects for the children they may have in 
later life." 


WHAT ARE SUBURBAN kids taking? 


How does it affect them? How can parents 
teU their son or daughter is one of the 
many teenage users? Where do these kids 
get their supply? 


Teenagers in suburbia^ mostly use mari- 


juana, a narcotic, and Speed (methedrine) 
or LSD, listed as dangerous drugs. Speed 
is becoming increasingly popular with sub- 
urban youths. 


"Out here, marijuana is readily acces- 


sible," the officer said. "In Chicago, the 
hard core uses opiates and heroin, both of 
which are physically addictive. 


"With marijuana, however, you don't be- 
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IT MAY BE the week after Christmas but people are 
still receiving Christmas cards and gifts from dis- 
tant friends and relatives. Wheeling's post office 


had eight additional seasonal helpers to help meet 
the flood of mail this year, including Bryan Cav- 


anagh of Buffalo Grove, a freshman at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in Champaign-Urbana. 


Board To Consider Objection 


SPORTS * BUII/ETINS 3M-17M 


MOJO! DEUVKHV SM41M 


<XMUU» DKJTS. SW-J30* 


WANT ADS 9H-I4H 


A report concerning the proposed Choi- 


mondeley development written by Wheel- 
ing Village Atty. Paul Hamer and sub- 
mitted to the village board last week may 
become the basis of the written objection 
Wheeling is expected to file against the 
development, 


The 175-acre development is to be built 


east of Aptakisic-Buffolo Grove Road just 
north of the Lake-Cook County line. 


Plans for the development were re- 


vealed Dec. 19 during a Lake County Zon- 
ing Board of Appeals hearing in Half Day. 
The developer, Harold Friedman, needs 
the appropriate zoning for the land before 
he can build either the residential or the 
industrial portion of the property! 


IF, AS EXPECTED, Wheeling files a 


written objection to the development, the 
Lake County Board of Supervisors would 
have to approve the rezoning by a three- 
fourths majority for the rezoning to be 
allowed. 


The development could bring major in- 


dustry as well as thousands of new resi- 
dents to the area, A school site for Dist. 
102, a small commercial area for a gro- 
cery store, and sewer and water plants 
are all part of the plan. 


Hamer and Village Planner Thompson 


Dyke attended the rezoning hearing. In his 
report to the village board, Hamer listed 
both his and Dyke's objection to the pro- 
posal. 


Those objections and ones suggested by 


the village manager and the village engi- 
neer will be included in a resolution ob- 
jecting to the development which the vil- 
lage board will consider Jan. 5. Also in- 
cluded will be certain objections suggested 
by a consulting engineering firm for the 
village's flood control program. 


Hamer pointed out that if industrial zoo- 


ing like that asked for by the developer is 


granted, such "offensive" industries as 
a i r p o r t s , building materials storage 
plants, contractor's 
equipment storage 


plants,'fuel oil plants, solid waste disposal 
sites and truck terminals could lie adja- 
cent to residential areas. 


The attorney also noted in his report 


that there is no street outlet at the north- 
ern end of the industrial development, that 
a portion of the property is in the flood 
plain yet there are no detention basins, 
and that Lake county has less stringent 


Start Rec Program 


The Prospect Heights Park District rec- 


reation program is under way Supt. Ron- 
ald Greenberg said. 


Registration is still open for basketball, 


floor hockey and gymnastics classes, 
which started Dec. 13. Fourth grade boys 
can study basketball and hockey from 10 
p.m. to 12 p.m. at Sullivan School. Fifth 
grade boys can take the class from 12 
p.m. to 2 p.m. at the same location. The 
class runs 12 weeks for $7.50 per boy, on 
Saturday. 


Sixth grade boys may take classes in 


basketball and 'gymnastics from 10 a.m. to 
noon at MacArthur Junior High School. 
Seventh and eighth grade boys may regis- 
ter for the noon to 2 p.m. class, at the 
same location. The fee for the 12-week Sat- 
urday class is $10. Basketball for adult 
men and high school boys will be held 
from 2 p,mv to 4 p.m. on Saturdays at 
MacArthur Junior High School. The fee is 
$10 for 12 weeks. 


A WIDE ELLECTION of classes win be- 


gin in January. Instruction in ice skating 
for boys and girls will start Jan. 3 for a 
fee of $3. The number of lessons at Lions 
Park depends on weather 
conditions. 


Classes for beginners win be held from 1 
p.m. to 2 p.m.; 2 p.m. to 3 p.m. for inter- 


mediate, and 3 pm. to 4 p.m for ad- 
vanced. Classes will also be offered for 
adults, if enough people show interest. 


Judo and self defense and oil painting 


will be taught on Tuesdays beginning Jan. 
6. Fifth through eighth grade boys may 
take judo lessons for eight weeks from 7 
p.m. to 8 p.m. Tuesdays. Classes will be 
heid in the dance room at Hersey High 
School for a fee of $3! 


Adults and lugh school men and women 


may take lessons in self defense in the 
dance room at Hersey High School for 
eight weeks at a fee of $5. The classes will 
bo held from 8 p m. to 9 p.m. 


OIL PAINTING WILL be offered to 


adults for eight weeks in room 136 at Her- 
sey High School. Students should provide 
their own materials for the $5 course. 


On Wednesdays, beginning Jan. 7, "slim- 


nastics" and rhythm exercise classes will 
be offered to women for $3. Classes will be 
held in the dance room at Hersey High 
School from 8 p.m. to 9 p.m. 


The foxtrot, cha cha and waltz will be 


trught 'to adults in a 10-week ballroom 
dancing course for $12 per couple. The 
class will be held in the dance room at 
Hersey High School from 8 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
on Fridays, beginning Jan. 9. 


performance standards concerning noise, 
smoke and vibration than Wheeling does. 


THE ATTORNEY SAID the setback re- 


quirements in the industrial area would 
result in crowded lots. Hamer also noted 
that Lake County's ordinance points out 
that the heavy industrial use "has an ad- 
verse effect on surrounding properties and 
is not compatible with residential, in- 
stitutional and retail uses." 


Hamer told the village board the devel- 


oper, Friedman, figured population figures 
in the development by assuming 3.5 per- 
sons would live in a three-bedroom town- 
house, a figure that Dyke said appeared 
quite low. 


For the residential portion of the proper- 


ty 800 townhouses, 525 with three bed- 
rooms and 272 with two bedrooms, and 300 
apartments evenly split between one and 
two-bedroom units are planned. 


The development would be drained to 


the Des Plaines River by a series of open 
swales, and Wheeling does not allow the 
use of swales for drainage in the village. 


Dyke noted at the hearing that Lake 


County had no assurance the open area in 
the center of the development planned for 
recreational use would not be used later 
for additional apartments. 


Hamer said traffic from the devel- 


opment heading north would empty into a 
subdivision (Horatio Gardens) and may 
create traffic problems. 


MOREOVER, 
the 
development 
of 


the- entire tract depends on the devel- 
opment of Lake-Cook Road, Hamer said. 


The density of the development was fig- 


ured'asing lands which will later be dedi- 
cated, Hamer said. The village requires 
those lands to be .excluded when figuring 
density in a planned' development such as 
Cholmondeley. 


Park 
Files 
Reply 


Robert S. Levin, Buffalo Grove Park 


District attorney, has filed an answer to a 
petition by Brunswick Corp. to disconnect 
its property from the Buffalo Grove Park 
District. 


Levin filed the park district's answer 


this week. He declined to reveal the de- 
tails of that filing, however, because he 
said he planned to file an amended plead- 
ing sometime next week. 


Brunswick filed a petition in November 


with the Lake County Circuit Court seek- 
ing to have 240 acres it owns disconnected 
from the district. The land is located along 
Busch Road east of Route 83. It is not in 
the corporate limits of the village though 
it does lie within the park district. In all, 
Brunswick owns about 450 acres in that 
area, 240 of which are in the district. 


Though Levin refused to elaborate on 


the park district's answer to the petition, 
he did indicate that the answer followed, 
for the most part, what he has said on 
previous occasions about the Brunswick 
petition. 


At a park district meeting Dec. 4 Levin 


told park commissioners their alternatives 
in the matter were "limited." 


IN ORDER TO BE disconnected from 


the district Brunswick must meet five re- 
quirements as set forth by Illinois stat- 
utes. According to Levin, Brunswick has 
apparently met the following four of the 
five requirements: 


—The property must contain at least 20 


acres. 


—The land cannot be subdivided into 


municipal lots or blocks 


—The land must "be located on the bor- 


der of the park district. 


—The land's disconnection must not re- 


sult in the isolation of any part of the park 
district from the remainder of the district. 


However, also in his report to the park 


district Dec. 4 Levin noted that the fifth 
requirement for disconnection was that the 
land to be disconnected cannot border any 
other park district. He said he planned to 
see whether any part of the Wheeling 
Park District bordered the Brunswick 
property under consideration. 


LEVIN ALSO SAID he,was looking into 


other possibilities. Among those was the 
annexation of land to the north or east of 
the present district. Should the district an- 
nex land to the north or east of its present 
boundaries, disconnection of the Bruns- 
wick land would result in the isolation of a 
part of the district from its remainder. 


Friday, however, Levin said he would 


not recommend that the park district take 
such action. 


Brunswick has been buying property in 


the area for about two years, according to 
Robert Talman, director of corporate fa- 
cilities tor BrunswicK. 


Though Brunswick has not yet made a 


formal announcement concerning its ulti- 
mate plans for the land, Talman said it 
probably would be used as an office and 
research center. 


Buffalo Grove, Long Grove and Lincoln- 


shire all are hi the vicinity of the proper- 
ty. In Chicago Brunswick now maintains 
headquarters at 69 West Washington St. 
Brunswick also operates 31 manufacturing 
sites for its nine major divisions. 
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BATON TWIRLING CAN be an exciting hobby for girls. It 
gives them a chance to march with the band and learn 
grace and poise at the same time. Lynn Powell is on* of 


several girls enrolled in the Prospect Heights Park District 
baton program held on Saturday mornings at Hersey High 
School in Arlington Heights, 


SOMETIMES, though, baton twirling 


can get out of hand as Lynn found out. 


And then there are the times when the 


baton, thrown up in the air, comes 


down not quite as planned. 


A Funds Source for Housing? Village Opens Its 


Doors to Sailors 


Financing from the Leadership Council 


tor Metropolitan Open Communities may 
be utilized to house Mexican-Americans in 
Elk Grove Township. 


John Kane, representative from the 


Leadership Council, Friday proposed the 
possibility of financial help from the coun- 
ci. to an ad hoc steering committee study* 
ing the housing of Mexican-Americans. 


The Leadership Council is a private, not- 


for-profit organization which receives fed- 
eral grants to aid people who qualify for 
financial assistance. 


KANE SAID IT might be possible for the 


council to lease mobile units and sublet 
them to families at rents they can afford. 


He said, "A lot depends on the economic 


conditions the families are in." He also 
added what he called a "hitch." All funds 
to lease units are apparently out until July 


1 from the regional office and the council 
would have to go to Washington for assis- 
tance. 


"I think we can get the money, but I'm 


not sure when . . . possibly two months," 
Kane said. 


Joseph' Weliman, steering committee 


chairman, suggested looking into the pos- 
sibility, but added that the committee-still 
must seek finances. 


IF THE LEADERSHIP Council proposal 


is used, someone would have to purchase 
the mobile units first before the council 
could lease them, according to Kane. 


Weliman also indicated that meanwhile 


they would still have to provide housing 
for the families until they could receive 
outside aid, 


"We can't keep them in motels in- 


definitely," Weliman said. 


Weliman organized two sub-groups from 


the committee to contact the families and 
study financing of trailers. 


THOMAS SMITH, Community Services 


director, was asked to handle and b« re- 
sponsible for contacting the families. It 
was Smith's suggestion last week that 
there be "centralized effort at identifying 
those in need and then a one or two person 
liaison team to talk to and work with the 
family." 


Smith will be working with Mrs. Karen 


Stanley, Northwest Opportunity Center di- 
rector, and Louis Archbold, Neighbors at 
Work (NAW) organization. They are to de- 
termine the income and size of each fami- 
ly needing assistance. 


Mrs. Stanley had protested the fact that 


numerous people were "bothering these 
families at all times of the day and night." 


Foreman Action Delayed 


The Wheeling Village Board has delayed 


action on a request from Village Mgr. 
Matthew Golden that a new position in the 
Department of Public Works, that of 
streets and sewer foreman, be created. 


Action on the request was postponed un- 


til the village begins its budget hearings in 
the spring. 


In discussing the proposal at their meet- 


ing last week, trustees asked if Golden's 
request was premature because of the cur- 
rent size of the department. They also 
questioned whether adequate funds were 
available to pay for the new post. 


IN A WRITTEN report to the board, 


Golden called for the new foreman's posi- 
tion as part of a "sound organizational 
structure." He said that he thought that 
"in light of the department's present and 
near future growth" the streets and sewer 
foreman should be established. Golden 
suggested that various divisions of the de- 
partment at a future date would include 
streets and sewers, water, inspections, en- 
gineering and mechanical repair. 


Golden, in his request, asked the board 


to create the position, draw up the neces- 
sary ordinance, and set a salary of about 
$10,660 for the job. 


Trustee Robert Strieker opposed the 


Police Charge Ttvo After Accident 


Two drivers were charged following an 


accident Christmas Eve at 737 W. Dundee 
Rd. in Wheeling. 


The accident, at 12:41 p.m., caused $400 


damage to a car driven by Harry C. Py- 
zik. 61, of Chicago and $850 damage to a 
car driven by Wilma J. VanderZiel, 30, of 
18 Willow Trail in Wheeling. 


The accident occurred when Pyzik's car 


turned onto Dundee Road, His car was 
apparently struck on the left raar side by 
Mrs. VanderZiePs car, police said. 


Police charged Pyzik with failing to 


School Crossing Guard 
o 


Needed in Wheeling 


Wheeling police are seeking a creasing 


guard to help school children cross the In- 
tersection of Schoenbeck and Anthony 
Rds. in Wheeling. 
. Police are hoping to find a new guard 
before children go back to school because 
police officers must be used for guard duty 
if no guard is available. 
: The job, which pay* $3 per hour, is open 
to adults only. Information 'about the posi- 
tion is available from Wheeling Sgt. Ted 
Brack* at 537-2131. 


yield the right of way. Mrs. VanderZiel 
was charged with driving too fast for con- 
ditions. 


A Feb. 17 court hearing for both drivers 


in Arlington Heights District Court was 
set. 


Accident Victim's 
Condition Good 


Louis Hachmeister, 26, of Deerfteld, was 


in good condition Friday at Holy Family 
Hospital following an accident at 10 p.m. 
Tuesday near 204 S, Milwaukee Ave, In 
Wheeling. 


Hospital officials said Hachmeister had 


been in the intensive care unit earlier be- 
cause of a skull fracture he received in the 
accident. 


Police reports indicated that Hachmeis- 


ter was injured when he drove off the 
roadway. Police laid his car was demo- 
lished. 


No other cari were involved in the accl- 


d e n t , police Mid. Hachmelster was 
charged with driving oft the roadway by 
police. A Jan. 90 court hearing in Arling- 
ton Heights District Court was set on the 
charge. 


creation of the post at this time. 


"I think you're getting ahead of the 


game creating a position with only 10 em- 
ployes in the department. A man to super- 
vise six or seven employes is pushing the 
limit. We're getting too many chiefs and 
not enough Indians." 


TRUSTEES ALSO charged that one of. 


the present foremen in the department 
was not really a foreman if, as Golden told 
them, he operated equipment. "You're 
saying we have one foreman who's not 
functioning as a foreman, and yet you say 
we need another one?" asked Trustee Wil- 
liam Hart, 


Strieker said, "I respect your (Golden's) 


suggestion, but it's for a much larger de- 
partment than We have now." The trustee 
said he would rather add two workmen to' 
the department than another supervisor. 


Trustee Michael Valenza questioned 


whether funds were now available for the 
proposed foreman's salary. 


Trustee Ira Bird said he approved of the 


plan but also wanted to wait until the 
budget hearings. Bird noted that the board 
was not saying the manager was wrong on 
his recommendation. 


No motion was made on the request. 


3 Awards Presented 
In Essay Contest 


Awards in the "Voice of-Democracy" es- 


say contest will be presented to three 
Wheeling'High School students Jan. 11. 
The contest was sponsored by Wheeling 
V.F.W. Post 7173. 
.' " • . • • ' 


The presentation will be made at 3 p.m. 


at the Amveets Hall in Wheeling. 


Receiving first-place award will be se- 


nior Ron Cuff. Second place award will go 
to sophomore Rose Marie Leics.. Soph- 
omore Mike Mills win receive the third 
place award. 


Forty-five students participated in the 


Dec. I contest at the school. 


Earlier Mrs. Stanley and Archbold 


tossed back and forth a few heated words 
about a family living in a shack at 25 E. 
Algonquin Road. 


ARCHBOLD SAID the shack was con- 


demned by the Coofi County building com- 
missioner and that he was assigned to help 
these people move out. Mrs. Stanley said 
that Northwest Opportunity Center law- 
yers and others had investigated the shack 
and .told the family it could stay there dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays if they so desir- 
ed. 


Archbold claimed that the shack was a 


deathtrap and he wanted to move them 
out immediately. Mrs. Stanley, who said 
the shack had adequate heating and elec- 
tricity, stressed that there was a differ- 
ence between substandard and unsafe 
housing. 


She also said, "I protest Mr. Archbold's 


treatment of my staff the other night." 


Information of the family at 25 E. Algon- 


quin and the others involved is to be com- 
piled by Smith and his group by this after- 
noon. Then they will present the informa- 
tion to the finance group, headed by Rev. 
J. Ward Morrison and John Sheehan. A 
meeting Tuesday at 8 p.m; in'the village 
hall was called to coordinate the informa- 
tion from both groups. 


FATHER MORRISON, an 
ex-officio 


member, and Sheehan, a committee mem- 
ber, have been asked to research the fi- 
nancial situation and determine exactly 
how many trailers would be needed. 


Rev. Morrison indicated that he had ear- 


lier promised $2,000 to the cause and that 
he would provide it. . 


According to Smith there are possibly 


eight to 15 families in need of housing. 
Eight of the families have been moved 
into area mote's, with two of these offered 
alternate plans for housing, 


The Cook County Forest Preserve has 


offered the use of one forest preserve 
apartment in Harrington Hills and one 
house in Elk Grove Township. 


SMITH SAID there are three families 


moved from condemned shacks on Orland 
Busse property, 1100 Landmeler Road. The 
shacks were burned to the ground Dec. 8. 


He said another family traveled to Min- 


nesota recently for the holidays but will 
have' no home when they return. Their 
shack, on .the Miller property was con- 
demned last week. 


He added to the list the family in a 


shack at 25 E. Algonquin Road and a fami- 
ly on ADC living in what he called "an 
inadequate trailer" on Higgins Road near 
Oakton Street. 


Smith raid two other families are living 


in trailers which he said may have to be 
moved because the property is not zoned 
properly. 


The trailers, which he said are in good 


condition, are located on Sam Miller's 
property, 201 W. Touh'y Ave. and 27 E. 
Algonquin Road. ' 


However, the village board indicated 


last week that they would not be respon- 
sible for anyone housed north of the North- 
west Tollway. This would include the two 
families living on Algonquin Road. 


One hundred sailors in basic training at 


Great Lakes Naval Base were Christmas 
guests of Hanover Park families Thurs- 
day. 


Sixty-eight Hanover Park families hos- 


ted the servicemen from Great Lakes, 
with many families hosting two or more 
guests in the community's "Project Open 
Heart." 


The sailors arrived by bus about noon 


near the intersection of Harrington and Ir- 
ving Park roads in Hanover Park and 
then spent the day with their host families, 
departing about 8:30 p.m. Thursday. 
Streamwood and Carpentersville also hos- 
ted 100 sailors from Great Lakes for din- 
ner Thursday. 


Police Ask 
For Flag 


Wheeling American Legion Commander 


Charles Mihalek has written to President 
Richard Nixon requesting permission for 
Wheeling's police to wear American flag 
cloth patches on their uniforms. 


Mihalek explained that Police Chief M. 


0. Horcher Had told the American Legion 
that the village .attorney said such a use of 
the flag would be illegal. 


The letter to the President, which Miha- 


lek mailed Dec. 16, explains that the 
American Legion Post 1968 would like to 
donate the flag patches to the village po- 
lice department. 


"The police officers would be proud to 


wear them except for the ruling on the use 
of the American flag, that it should not be 
worn for advertising or a decoration. 


"This use seems to be for a patriotic 


purpose, and I wonder if it would be prac- 
tical to have permission to use (the flag) 
on uniforms as a patriotic gesture such as 
the astronauts used," Mihalek's letter 
read. 


Wheeling Will Join 
City Management Club 


Wheeling's village board voted Monday 


to have the village join the International 
City Management Association. 


The board voted to pay the $340 yearly 


dues for the organization after Village 
Mgr. Matthew Golden pointed out that 
membership would provide the village 
with publications, seminars, conferences 
and seminars which Golden said will keep 
department heads and the manager 
"aware of the latest trends, developments 
and innovations" in their fields. 
.Funds .for the association membership 
win come from those budgeted for confer- 
ences and organization memberships this 
year, Golden said.' 


THE SAILOK-GUESTS in Hanover Park 


Thursday were from nearly every state in 
the country, according to Mrs. Kenneth 
Rasmussen, coordinator of Project Open 
Heart, which was intended to open com- 
munity homes to Great Lakes sailors for 
the holiday. 


Among the Hanover Park residents hos- 


ting sailors for Christmas was Sam Po- 
lotto, chief of the village's police depart- 
ment. Two recruits in boot training, David 
Pruden and Terry Dereko, spent the day 
with Polotto's family at 7301 Gladiola. 


"We had 18 people for dinner," Polctto 


said. "The boys (sailors) enjoyed their 
stay with us and we enjoyed having them. 
They played records and danced during 
the day." 


One of the sailors visiting Polotto's fam- 


ily was from Elgin, while the other was 
from Detroit. Both were about 19 years 
old. 


"I HOPE TO HOST sailors again next 


Christmas," Polotto added. "And I cer- 
tainly recommend this project for every 
family to participate in." 


Mrs. Bob Berry, 1753 Laurel, hosted a 


19-year-old sailor for Christmas. He was 
also from Michigan. 


"I have a son the same age and another 


son who is 17," said Mrs. Berry. "They 
listened to stereo tapes and the boys took 
him for a ride to visit some friends. He 
spent most of the time with the boys." 


"We were very, happy to have him for 


dinner," Mrs. Berry added. "He was a 
nice polite fellow." She said that her 
Christmas guest had just finished boot 
camp, but would not be able to go home on 
leave before February. 


"MY TWO SONS enjoyed having him 


around very much," she said. "And it was 
a nice day in all." 


Every one of the 68 families in Hanover 


Park would probably have said the same 
thing. And each of them found the real 
meaning of Christmas by. sharing their joy 
with others. 
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'Pot Heads' Get 'Grass'Easily in Suburbia 


Legacy 
S 


of the 


uburban 
Drug scene 


For some of siiburbli'g youth, Pot hat 


become the trip at the end of • multi-col- 
ored rainbow. Who are the kids in our 
area who take LSD, Speed and mari- 
juana? Why do they take it? Where do 
they get it? ami what are our law enforce- 
ment agencies doing about this growing 
social problem in our suburbs? To learn, 
the answers, Barry Sigale, Paddock staff 
writer, spent the post two months talking 
to kids on drugs, to the police and to a 
police informer. Starting today is the first 
of Ms four-part series, "Legacy of the Sub- 
urban Drug Scene." 


by BARRY SIGALE 


A young teenager pops his head oat of 


the window of his car at a crowded drive- 
in restaurant and yells: 


"Does anyone have any grass?" 
Immediately, the reply comes back by 


the honk of a horn. 


The kid gets out of his auto and walks 


over to the youth sitting in the driver's 
seat. He hands the driver some money and 
receives an envelope in return. The trans- 
action is that simple. 


ANYWHERE KIDS can meet, in a 


crowd, at a restaurant, a teen dance, a 
movie theater, just about any place you 
can name, the sale of drugs can be, and is 
being, made. 


It's happening in our own suburbs and 


police in the area can name just about 
every place where drugs are being bought 
and can point out users with accuracy. 


These places are not involved in selling 


drugs. But they are used by teenagers to 


make purchases without the owner's con- 
sent. 


THE REAL PROBLEM, for the police, 


however, is making the pinch, catching 
the kids with the goods on them. 


"There's no problem knowing where it's 


at," said an area youth officer, who has 
dealt with the problem of narcotics for 4 
years. 


"Almost all drive-in places are acces- 


sible to make a buy. What we have to find 
out is what they're buying, the quantity 
and where it is on their person." 


The drug problem in suburbia is wide- 


spread, mainly being used by teenagers 
out for a good' time, out to do something 
different and, they feel, exciting. 


Accurate statistics are hard to deter- 


mine. 


"The drug users range in age from 13 to 


18," the youth officer said. "He reaches 
his peak at 18, the draft age, although I 
don't know if this is a major factor in its 
popularity at that age. At 13, the problem 
is not a big one. 


"TEENAGE-WISE, on the male side of 


it, approximately 50 per cent of all high 
school students have tried some form of 
drugs at least '•once" 


Of these students, 2 to 3 per cent are 


hard core addicts, according to the officer, 
who has three children of his own. 


"The fear of possible permanent brain 


damage has given rise to certain fears and 
restrictions," he said. 


"For instance, teenage girls are a lot 


less of a problem because of the pressures 
by medical reports telling of possible birth 


defects for the children they may have in 
later life." 


WHAT ARE SUBURBAN kids taking? 


How does it affect them? How can parents 
tell their son or daughter is one of the 
many teenage users? Where do these kids 
get their supply? 


Teenagers in suburbia mostly use mari- 


juana, a narcotic, and Speed (methedrme) 
or LSD, listed as dangerous drugs. Speed 
is becoming increasingly popular with sub- 
urban youths. 


"Out here, marijuana is readily acces- 


sible," the officer said. "In Chicago, the 
hard core uses opiates and heroin, both of 
which are physically addictive. 


"With marijuana, however, you don't be- 


(Continued on Page 9) 


Snow 


TODAY: Snow likely; high in lower 30s. 


TUESDAY: Not much change. 
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IT MAY BE the week after Christmas but people are 
still receiving Christmas cards and gifts from dis- 
tant friends and relatives. Wheeling's post office 


had eight additional seasonal helpers to help meet 
the flood of mail this year, including Bryan Cav- 


anagh of Buffalo Grove, a freshman at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in Champaign-Urbana. 


Board To Consider Objection 


SPOKTS * BUI/LMJNS 394-1700 


HOMK DKJUVJSHir 104411* 
oxJUiR nerrs. 9mm 


WANK ADS 3944401 


A report concerning the proposed Chol- 


mondeley development written by Wheel- 
ing Village Atty. Paul Hamer and sub- 
mitted to the village board last week may 
become the basis of the written objection 
Wheeling is expected to file against the 
development. 


The 175-acre development is to be built 


east of Aptakisic-Buffalo Grove Road just 
north of the Lake-Cook County line. 


Plans for the development were re- 


vealed Dec. 19 during a Lake County Zon- 
ing Board of Appeals hearing in Half Day. 
The developer, Harold Friedman, needs 
the appropriate zoning for the land before 
he can build either the residential or the 
industrial portion of the property. 


IF, AS EXPECTED, Wheeling files a 


written objection to the development, the 
Lake County Board of Supervisors would 
have to approve the rezoning by a three- 
fourths majority for the rezoning to be 
allowed. 


The development could bring major in- 


dustry as well as thousands of new resi- 
dents to the area. A school site for Dist. 
102, a small commercial area for a gro- 
cery store, and sewer and water plants 
are all part of the plan. 


Hamer and Village Planner Thompson 


Dyke attended the rezoning hearing. In his 
report to the village board, Hamer listed 
both his and Dyke's objection to the pro- 
posal. 


Those objections and ones suggested by 


the village manager and the village engi- 
neer will be Included in a resolution ob- 
jecting to the development which the vil- 
lage board will consider Jan. 5. Also in- 
cluded will be certain objections suggested 
by a consulting engineering firm for the 
village's flood control program. 


Hamer pointed out that if industrial zon- 


ing like that aaked for by the developer is 


granted, such "offensive" industries as 
a i r p o r t s , building materials storage 
plants, contractor's equipment storage 
plants, fuel oil plants, solid waste disposal 
sites and truck terminals could lie adja- 
cent to residential areas. 


The attorney also noted in his report 


that there is no street outlet at the north- 
ern end of the industrial development, that 
a portion of the property is in the flood 
plain yet there are no detention basins, 
and that Lake county has less stringent 


Start Rec Program 


The Prospect Heights Park District rec- 


reation program is under way Supt. Ron- 
ald Greenberg said. 


Registration is still open for basketball, 


floor hockey and gymnastics classes, 
which started Dec. 13. Fourth grade boys 
can study basketball and hockey from 10 
p.m. to 12 p.m. at Sullivan School. Fifth 
grade boys can take the class from 12 
p.m. to 2 p.m. at the same location. The 
class runs 12 weeks for $7.50 per'boy, on 
Saturday. 


Sixth grade boys may take classes in 


basketball and gymnastics from 10 a.m. to 
noon at MacArthur Junior High School. 
Seventh and eighth grade boys may regis- 
ter for the noon to 2 p.m. class, at the 
same location. The fee for the 12-week Sat- 
urday class is |10. Basketball for adult 
men and high school boys will be held 
from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. on Saturdays at 
MacArthur Junior High School. The fee is 
$10 for 12 weeks. 


A WIDE ELLECTION of classes will be- 


gin in January. Instruction in ice skating 
for boys and girls will start Jan. 3 for a 
fee of $3. The number of lessons at Lions 
Park depends on weather 
conditions. 


Classes for beginners will be held from 1 
p.m. to 2 pjn.; 2 p.m. to 3 p.m. for inter- 


mediate, and 3 p m . to 4 p.m. for ad- 
vanced. Classes will also be offered for 
adults, if enough people show interest. 


Judo and self defense and oil painting 


will be taught on Tuesdays beginning Jan. 
6. Fifth through eighth grade hoys may 
take judo lessons for eight weeks from 7 
p m. to 8 p m. Tuesdays. Classes will be 
held in the dance room at Hersey High 
School for a fee of $3. 


Adults and high school men and women 


may take lessons in self defense in the 
dance room at Hersey High School for 
eight weeks at a fee of $5. The classes will 
bs held from 8 p.m. to 9 p.m. 


OIL PAINTING WILL be offered to 


adults for eight weeks in room 136 at Her- 
sey High School. Students should provide 
their own materials for the $5 course. 


On Wednesdays, beginning Jan. 7, "slim- 


nasties" and rhythm exercise classes will 
te offered to women for $3. Classes will be 
held in the dance room at Hersey High 
School from 8 p.m. to 9 p.m. 


The foxtrot, cha cha and waltz will be 


trught to adults in a 10-week ballroom 
dancing course for $12 per couple. The 
class will be held in the dance room at 
Hersey High School from 8 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
on Fridays, beginning Jan. 9. 


performance standards concerning noise, 
smoke, and vibration than Wheeling does. 


THE ATTORNEY SAID the setback re- 


quirements hi the industrial area would 
result in crowded lots. Hamer also noted 
that Lake County's" ordinance points out 
that the heavy industrial use "has an ad- 
verse effect on surrounding properties and 
is not compatible with residential, in- 
stitutional and retail uses." 


Hamer told the village board the devel- 


oper, Friedman, figured population figures 
in the development by assuming 3.5 per- 
sons would live in a three-bedroom town- 
house, a figure that Dyke said appeared 
quite low. 


For the residential portion of the proper- 


ty 800 townhouses, 525 with three bed- 
rooms and 272 with two bedrooms, and 300 
apartments evenly split between one and 
two-bedroom i nits are planned. 


The development would be drained to 


the Des Plaines River by a series of open, 
swales, and Wheeling does not allow the 
use of swales for drainage m the village. 


Dyke noted at the hearing that Lake 


County had no assurance the open area in 
the center of the development planned for 
recreational use would not be used later 
for additional apartments. 


Hamer said traffic from the devel- 


opment heading north would empty into a 
subdivision (Horatio Gardens) and may 
create traffic problems. 


MOREOVER, 
the 
development 
of 


the entire tract depends on the devel- 
opment of Lake-Cook Road, Hamer said. 


The density of the development was fig- 


ured using lands which will later be dedi- 
cated, .Hamer said. The village requires 
those lands to be excluded when figuring 
density in a planned development such as 
Cholmondeley. 


Park 
Files 
Reply 


Robert S. Levin, Buffalo Grove Park 


District attorney, has filed an answer to a 
petition by Brunswick Corp. to disconnect 
its property from the Buffalo Grove Park 
District. 


Levin filed the park district's answer 


this week He declined to reveal the de- 
tails of that filing, however, because he 
said he planned to file an amended plead- 
ing sometime next week. 


Brunswick filed a petition in November 


with the Lake County Circuit Court seek- 
ing to have 240 acres it owns disconnected 
from the district The land is located along 
Busch Road east of Route 83. It is not in 
the corporate limits of the village though 
it does lie within the park district. In all, 
Brunswick owns about 450 acres in that 
area, 240 of which are in the district. 


Though Levin refused to elaborate on 


the park district's answer to the petition, 
he did indicate that the answer followed, 
for the most part, what he has said on 
previous occasions about the Brunswick 
petition. 
v 


At a park district meeting Dec. 4 Levin 


told park commissioners their alternatives 
in the matter were "limited.1' 


IN ORDER TO BE disconnected from 


the district Brunswick must meet five re- 
quirements as set forth by Illinois stat- 
utes. According to Levin, Brunswick has 
apparently met the following four of the 
five requirements: 


—The property must contain at least 20 


acres. 


—The land cannot be subdivided into 


municipal lots or blocks. 


—The land must be located on the bor- 


der of the park district 


—The land's disconnection must not re- 


sult in the isolation of any part of the park 
district from the remainder of the district 


However, also in his report to the park 


district Dec. 4 Levin noted that the fifth 
requirement for disconnection was that the 
land to be disconnected cannot border any 
other park district. He said he planned to 
see whether any part of the Wheeling 
Park District bordered the Brunswick 
property under consideration. 


LEVIN ALSO SAID he was looking into 


other possibilities. Among those was the 
annexation of land to the north or east of 
the present district. Should the district an- 
nex land to the north or east of its present 
boundaries, disconnection of the Bruns- 
wick land would result in the isolation of a 
part of the district from its remainder. 


Friday, however, Levin said he would 


not recommend that the park district take 
such action. 


Brunswick has been buying property in 


the area for about two years, according to 
Robert Talraan, director of corporate fa- 
cilities for Brunswick. 


Though Brunswick has not yet made a 


formal announcement concerning its ulti- 
mate plans for the land, Talman said it 
probably would be used as an office and 
research center. 


Buffalo Grove, Long Grove and Lincoln- 


shire all are in the vicinity of the proper- 
ty. In Chicago Brunswick now maintains 
headquarters at 69 West Washington St. 
Brunswick also operates 31 manufacturing 
sites for its nine major divisions. 
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BATON TWIRLING CAN be an exciting hobby for girls. It 
gives them a chance to march with the band and learn 
grace and poise at the same time. Lynn Powell is one of 


several girls enrolled in the Prospect Heights Park District 
baton program held on Saturday mornings at Hersey High 
School in Arlington Heights. 


SOMETIMES, though, baton twirling 


can get out of hand as Lynn found out. 


And then there are the times when the 


baton, thrown up in the air, comes 


down not quite as planned. 


A Funds Source for Housing? Village Opens Its 


Doors to Sailors 


Financing from the Leadership Council 


for Metropolitan Open Communities may 
be utilized to house Mexican-Americans in 
Elk Grove Township, 


John Kane, representative from 
the 


Leadership Council, Friday proposed the 
possibility of financial help from the coun- 
cL to an nd hoc steering committee study- 
ing the housing of Mexican-Americans. 


The Leadership Council Is a private, not- 


for-profit organization which receives fed- 
eral grants to aid people who qualify for 
financial assistance. 


KANE SAID IT might be possible for the 


council to lease mobile units and sublet 
them to families at rents they can afford. 


He said, "A lot depends on the economic 


conditions the families are in." He also 
added what he called a "hitch." All funds 
to lease units are apparently out until July 


1 from the regional office and the council 
would have to go to Washington for assis- 
tance. 


"I think we can get the money, but I'm 


not sure when . . . possibly two months," 
Kane said. 


Joseph Wellman, steering committee 


chairman, suggested looking into the pos- 
sibility, but added that the committee still 
must seek finances. 


IF THE LEADERSHIP Council proposal 


is used, someone would have to purchase 
thp mobile units first before the council 
could lease them, according to Kane. 


Wellman also indicated that meanwhile 


they would still have to provide housing 
for the families until they could receive 
outside aid. 


"We can't keep them in motels in- 


definitely," Wellman said. 


Wellman organized two sub-groups from 


the committee to contact the families and 
study financing of trailers. 


THOMAS SMITH, Community Services 


director, was asked to handle and be re- 
sponsible for contacting the families. It 
was Smith's suggestion last week that 
there be "centralized effort at identifying 
those in need and then a one or two person 
liaison team to talk to and work with the 
family." 


Smith will be working with Mrs. Karen 


Stanley, Northwest Opportunity Center di- 
rector, and Louis Archbold, Neighbors at 
Work (NAW) organization. They are to de- 
termine the income and size of each fami- 
ly needing assistance. 


Mrs. Stanley had protested the fact that 


numerous people were "bothering these 
families at all times of the day and night." 


Foreman Action Delayed 


The Wheeling Village Board has delayed 


action on a request from Village Mgr. 
Matthew Golden that a new position in the 
Department of Public Works, that of 
streets and sewer foreman, be created. 


Action on the request was postponed un- 


til the village begins its budget hearings in 
the spring 


In discussing the proposal at their meet- 


ing last week, trustees asked if Golden's 
request was premature because of the cur- 
rent size of the department. They also 
questioned whether adequate funds were 
available to pay for the new post. 


IN A WRITTEN report to the board, 


Golden called for the new foreman's posi- 
tion as part of a "sound organizational 
structure." He said that he thought that 
"in light of the department's present and 
near future growth" the streets and sewer 
foreman should be established. Golden 
suggested that various divisions of the de- 
partment at a future date would include 
streets and sewers, water, inspections, en- 
gineering and mechanical repair. 


Golden, in his request, asked the board 


to create the position, draw up the neces- 
sary ordinance, and set a salary of about 
$10,660 for the job. 


Trustee Robert Strieker opposed the 


Police Charge Tivo After Accident 


Two drivers were charged following an 


accident Christmas Eve at 737 W. Dundee 
Rd in Wheeling, 


The accident, at 12:41 p.m., caused $400 


damage to a car driven by Harry C. Py- 
zik 61, of Chicago and $850 damage to a 
car driven by Wilma J. VanderZiel, 39, of 
18 Willow Trail lit Wheeling. 


The accident occurred when Pyzlk's car 


turned onto Dundee Road. His car was 
apparently struck on the left rear side by 
Mrs. VanderZiel's car, police said. 


Police charged Pyzik with falling to 


School Crossing Guard 
Needed in Wheeling 


Wheeling police are seeking a crossing 


guard to help school children cross the in- 
tersection of Schocnbcck and Anthony 
Rds. in Wheeling. 


Police are hoping to find a new guard 


before children go back to school because 
police officers must be used for guard duty 
If no guard is available. 


The job, which pays $3 per hour, is open 


to adults only. Information ibout the posi- 
tion is available from Wheeling Sgt. Ted 
Brackc at 637-2131. 


yield the right of way, Mrs. VanderZiel 
was charged with driving too fast for con- 
ditions. 


A Feb. 17 court hearing for both drivers 


in Arlington Heights District Court was 
set. 


Accident Victim's 
Condition Good 


Louis Hachmeister, 26, of Deerfield, was 


in good condition Friday at Holy Family 
Hospital following en accident ai 10 p.m. 
Tuesday near 204 S. Milwaukee Ave. in 
Wheeling. 


Hospital officials said Hachmeister had 


been in the Intensive care unit earlier be- 
cause of a skull fracture he received in the 
accident. 


Police reports indicated that Hachmeis- 


ter was injured when he drove off the 
roadway. Polioe said his car was demo- 
lished. 


No other cars were involved in the acci- 


d e n t , police said, Hachmeister was 
charged with driving off the roadway by 
police. A Jan. 20 court hearing in Arling- 
ton Heights District Court was set on the 
charge. 


creation of the post at this time. 


"I think you're getting ahead of the 


game creating a position with only 10 em- 
ployes in the department. A man to super- 
vise six or seven employes is pushing the 
limit. We're getting too many chiefs and 
not enough Indians " 


TRUSTEES ALSO charged that one of 


the present foremen in the department 
was not really a foreman if, as Golden told 
them, he operated equipment. "You're 
saying we have one foreman who's not 
functioning as a foreman, and yet you say 
we need another one?" asked Trustee Wil- 
liam Hart. 


Strieker said, "I respect your (Golden's) 


suggestion, but it's for a much larger de- 
partment than we have now." The trustee 
said he would rather add two workmen to 
the department than another supervisor. 


Trustee 
Michael V -lenza questioned 


whether funds were ni> x available for the 
proposed foreman's salary. 


Trustee Ira Bird said he approved of the 


plan but also wanted to wait until the 
budget hearings. Bird noted that the board 
was not saying the manager was wrong on 
his recommendation. 


No motion was made on the request. 


3 Awards Presented 
In Essay Contest 


Awards in the "Voice of Democracy" es- 


say contest will be presented to three 
Wheeling High School students Jan. 11. 
The contest was sponsored by Wheeling 
V.F.W. Post 7173. 


The presentation will be made at 3 p.m. 


at the Amveets Hall in Wheeling. 


Receiving first-place award will be se- 


nior Ron Cuff. Second place award will go 
to sophomore Rose Marie Leiss. Soph- 
omore Mike Mills will receive the third 
place award. 


Forty-five students participated in the 


Dec. 3 contest at the school. 


Earlier Mrs. Stanley and Archbold 


tossed back and forth a few heated words 
about a family living in a shack at 25 E. 
Algonquin Road. 


ARCHBOLD SAID the shack was con- 


demned by the Cook County building com- 
missioner and that he was assigned to help 
these people move out. Mrs. Stanley said 
that Northwest Opportunity Center law- 
yers and others had investigated the shack 
and told the family it could stay there dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays if they so desir- 
ed. 


Archbold claimed that the shack was a 


deathtrap and he wanted to move them 
out immediately. Mrs. Stanley, who said 
the shack had adequate heating and elec- 
tricity, stressed that there was a differ- 
ence between substandard and unsafe 
housing. 


She also said, "I protest Mr. Archbold's 


treatment of my staff the other night." 


Information of the family at 25 E. Algon- 


quin and the others involved is to be com- 
piled by Smith and his group by this after- 
noon. Then they will present the informa- 
tion to the finance group, headed by Rev. 
J. Ward Morrison and John Sheehan. A 
meeting Tuesday at 8 p m in the village 
hall was called to coordinate the informa- 
tion from both groups. 


FATHER 
MORRISON, 
an 
ex-officio 


member, and Sheehan, a committee mem- 
ber, have been asked to research the fi- 
nancial situation and determine exactly 
how many trailers would be needed 


Rev. Morrison indicated that he had ear- 


lier promised $2,000 to the cause and that 
he would provide it. 


According to Smith there are possibly 


eight to 15 families in need of housing. 
Eight of the families have been moved 
into area motels, with two of these offered 
alternate plans for housing. 


The Cook County Forest Preserve has 


offered the use of one forest preserve 
apartment in Barringlon Hills and one 
house in Elk Grove Township. 


SMITH SAID there are three families 


moved from condemned shacks on Orland 
Busse property, 1100 Landmeier Road. The 
shacks were burned to the ground Dec. 8. 


He said another family traveled to Min- 


nesota recently for the holidays but will 
have no home when they return, Their 
shack on the Miller property was con- 
demned last week. 


He added to the list the family m a 


shack at 25 E. Algonquin Road and a fami- 
ly on ADC living in what he called "an 
inadequate trailer" on Higgins Road near 
Oakton Street. 


Smith raid two other families are living 


in trailers which ho aaid may have to be 
moved because the property is not zoned 
properly. 


The trailers, which he said are in good 


condition, are located on Sam Miller's 
property, 201 W, Touhy Avo, and 27 E. 
Algonquin Road. 


However, the village board indicated 


last week that they would not be respon- 
sible for anyone housed north of the North- 
west Tollway. This would include the two 
families living on Algonquin Road. 


One hundred sailors in basic training at 


Great Lakes Naval Base were Christmas 
guests of Hanover Park families Thuis- 
day. 


Sixty-eight Hanover Park families hos- 


ted the servicemen from Great Lakes, 
with many families hosting two or more 
guests in the community's "Project Open 
Heart." 


The sailors arrived by bus about noon 


near the intersection of Barnngton and Ir- 
ving Park roads in Hanover Park and 
then spent the day with their host families, 
departing about 8:30 p m. Thursday. 
Streamwood and Carpentersville also hos- 
ted 100 sailors from Great Lakes for din- 
ner Thursday. 


Police Ask 
For Flag 


Wheeling American Legion Commander 


Charles Mihalek has written to President 
Richard Nixon requesting permission for 
Wheeling's police to wear American flag 
cloth patches on their uniforms. 


Mihalek explained that Police Chief M. 


0 Horcher had told the American Legion 
that the village attorney said such a use of 
the flag would be illegal 


The letter to the President, which Miha- 


lek mailed Dec 16, explains that the 
American Legion Post 1968 would like to 
donate the flag patches to the village po- 
lice department. 


"The police officers would be proud to 


wear them except for the ruling on the use 
of the American flag, that it should not be 
worn for advertising or a decoration. 


"This use seems to be for a patriotic 


purpose, and I wonder if it would be prac- 
tical to have permission to use (the flag) 
on uniforms as a patriotic gesture such as 
the astronauts used," Mihalek's letter 
read. 


Wheeling Will Join 
City Management Club 


Wheeling's village board voted Monday 


to have the village join the International 
City Management Association. 


The board voted to pay the $340 yearly 


dues for the organization after Village 
Mgr. Matthew Golden pointed out that 
membership would provide the village 
with publications, seminars, conferences 
and seminars which Golden said will keep 
department heads and the 
manager 


"aware of the latest trends, developments 
and innovations" in their fields 


Funds for the association membership 


\wffl come from those budgeted for confer- 
ence's and organization memberships this 
year, Golden said. 


THE SAILOR-GUESTS in Hanover Park 


Thursday were from nearly every state in 
the country, according to Mrs. Kenneth 
Rasmussen, coordinator of Project Open 
Heart, which was intended to open com- 
munity homes to Great Lakes sailors for 
the holiday. 


Among the Hanover Park residents hos- 


ting sailors for Christmas was Sam Po- 
lotto, chief of the village's police depart- 
ment. Two recruits in boot training, David 
Pruden and Terry Dereko, spent the day 
with Polotto's family at 7301 Gladiola. 


"We had 18 people for dinner," Polotto 


said. "The boys (sailors) enjoyed their 
stay with us and we enjoyed having them 
They played records and danced during 
the day." 


One of the sailors visiting Polotto's fam- 


ily was from Elgin, while the other was 
from Detroit Both were about 19 years 
old. 


"I HOPE TO HOST sailors again next 


Christmas," Polotto added "And I cer- 
tainly recommend this project for every 
family to participate in " 


Mrs Bob Berry, 1753 Laurel, hosted a 


19-year-old sailor for Christmas. He was 
also from Michigan. 


"I have a son the same age and another 


son who is 17," said Mrs. Berry. "They 
listened to stereo tapes and the boys took 
him for a ride to visit some friends. He 
spent most of the time with the boys." 


"We were very happy to have him for 


dinner," Mrs. Berry added "He was a 
nice polite fellow." She said that her 
Christmas guest had just finished boot 
camp, but would not be able to go home on 
leave before February 


"MY TWO SONS enjoyed having him 


around very much," she said. "And it was 
a nice day in all " 


Every one of the 68 families in Hanover 


Park would probably have said the same 
thing. And each of them found the real 
meaning of Christmas by sharing their joy 
with others 
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Pot Heads' Get 'Grass' Easily in Suburbia 


Legacy 
S 


of the 


uburban 
Drug scene 


For some of subtirbia's youth, Pot has 


become the trip at the end of a multi-col- 
ored rainbow. Who are the kids la our 
area who take LSD, Speed and mari- 
juana? Why do they take it? Where do 
they got it? And what are our law enforce- 
ment agencies doing about this growing 
social problem in our suburbs? To learn 
the answers, Barry Sigalc, Paddock staff 
writer, spent the post two months talking 
to kids on drugs, to the police and to a 
police Informer. Starting today is the first 
of his four-part series, "Legacy of the Sub- 
urban Drug Scene." 


by BARRY SIGALE 


A young teenager pops his head out of 


the window of his car at a crowded drive- 
in restaurant and yells: 


"Does anyone have any grass?" 
Immediately, the reply conies back by 


the honk of a horn. 


The kid gets out of his auto and walks 


over to the youth sitting in the driver's 
seat. He hands the driver some money and 
receives an envelope in return. The trans- 
action is that simple. 


ANYWHERE KIDS can meet, in a 


crowd, at a restaurant, a teen dance, a 
movie theater, just about any place you 
can name, the sale of drugs can be, and is 
being, made. 


It's happening in our own suburbs and 


police in the area can name just about 
every place where drugs are being bought 
and can point out users with accuracy. 


These places are not involved in selling 


drugs. But they are used by teenagers to 


make purchases without the owner's con- 
sent. 


THE REAL PROBLEM, for the police, 


however, is making the pinch, catching 
the kids with the goods on them. 


"There's no problem knowing where it's 


at," said an area youth officer, who has 
dealt with the problem of narcotics for 4 
years 


"Almost all drive-in -places are acces- 


sible to make a buy. What we have to find 
out is what they're buying, the quantity 
and where it is on their person." 


The drug problem in suburbia is wide- 


spread, mainly being used by teenagers 
out for a good time, out to do something 
different and, they feel, exciting. 


Accurate statistics are hard to deter- 


mine. 


"The drug users range in age from 13 to 


18," the youth officer said. "He reaches 
hisi peak at 18, the draft age, although I 
don't know if this is a major factor in its 
popularity at that age. At 13, the problem 
is not a big one. 


"TEENAGE-WISE, on the male side of 


it, approximately 50 per cent of all high 
school students have tried some form of 
drugs at least once." 


Of these students, 2 to 3 per cent are 


hard core addicts, according to the officer, 
who has three young children of his own. 


"The fear of oossible permanent brain 


damage has given rise to certain fears and 
restrictions," he said. 


"For instance, teenage girls are a lot 


less of a problem because of the pressures 
by medical reports telling of possible birth 


defects for the children they may have in 
later life." 


WHAT ARE SUBURBAN kids taking? 


How does it affect them? How can parents 
tell their son or daughter is one of the 
many teenage users? Where do these kids 
get their supply? 


Teenagers in suburbia mostly use mari- 


juana, a narcotic, and Speed (methedrine) 
or LSD, listed as dangerous, drugs. Speed 
is becoming increasingly popular with sub- 
urban youths. 


"Out here, marijuana is readily acces- 


sible," the officer said. "In Chicago, the 
hard core uses opiates and heroin, both of 
which are physically addictive. 


"With marijuana, however, you don't be- 


(Continued on Page 9) 


Snow 


TODAY: Snow likely; high in lower 30s. 


TUESDAY: Not much change. 
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by ED MURNANE 


The Republicans got most of the votes 


but the Democrats had most of the action. 


That was the political story of the 1960's 


in Palatine Township, rapidly becoming 
one of the — if not THE — most solidly 
Republican townships in the 13th Congres- 
sional District. 


It was a decade that saw huge popu- 


lation increases, periodic battles for the 
leadership of a minority Democratic Party 
and the establishment of the Republican 
Party as the only true bell-wether unit in 
the area. 


Twice in the 1960's, in 1962 and in 1969, 


Palatine Township was the only one of 
eight townships to support and sub- 
sequently play a major role in electing a 
congressman. And there were only two oc- 
casions on which it could have been done, 
giving the local Republicans a 100 per cent 
mark while their neighbors are still trying 
to find a winning team. 


It was also the decade during which the 


Republican Party made a full-scale entry 
into local politics, succeeded in' one in- 
stance, and absorbed an embarrassing de- • 
feat in another. 


FOR THE REPUBLICANS, it was a 


decade of growth and success while for the 
Democrats, the years were not so rosy. 


Democratic strength in the early 1960's, 


although not on a level with the Republi- 
cans, was sufficient to hold at least one 
local office. 


The man involved was Oliver C. Dilks 


who, in 1961, was reelected township as- 
sessor, considered one of the top town- 
ship jobs. Dilks had served in the post for 
10 years prior and also was township 
Democratic committeeman for the past 
seven years. 


Much of the history of the Democratic 


Party in Palatine Township in the sixties 
revolves around Dilks, a controversial fig- 
ure who always attracted opposition .but 
never was beaten within his own party. 


EVEN WHEN HE resigned in 1968, 


Dilks left choppy waves in his wake, refus- 
ing to even confirm or deny that be had 
resigned. 


After his first election as committeeman 


in 1954, when only 118 Democratic votes 


were cast, Dilks found the going tougher 
and tougher each four years. 


In the 1962 election, he was challenged 


by two other Democrats, William Ullock 
and John-Rafferty. 


Rafferty, an anti-patronage campaigner, 


ran on a platform designed to open the 
party to all Democrats. 


Richard 


Mugalian 


Alexander 


MacArthur 


Dilks, a patronage worker with the Met- 


ropolitan Sanitary District, and Ullock, 
also a patronage worker, were not in total 
agreement. 


ELECTION DAY rolled around and 


Dilks defeated Rafferty by a scant 46 
votes — but it was enough to give him four 
more years at the party helm. 


They were stormy years to be sure. Late 


in 1962, party rebels accused the lead- 
ership of a "lockout" and in 1964, a group 
of 25 dissidents formed a club of their 
own. One of the leaders of that movement 
was Richard Mugalian, whose name will 
appear frequently in any discussion of the 
Democratic struggle for leadership. 


One of the main arguments against the 


regular Democrats was that they did not 
perform a basic party function — running 
candidates for offices. In 1965, the party 
voted unanimously not to enter either the 
township races or local races. 


THAT SAME YEAR, in November, the 


dissidents formed the Palatine Township 
Democratic Club. One month later, unan- 
nounced to anyone, the Regular Demo- 
crats incorporated that name, forcing the 
dissidents to change their name and lose 
valuable identity. 


The 1966 race was almost a repeat of 


the 1962 battle, with two challengers battl- 
ing Dilks. Rafferty was back in the race 
and Mugalian made his first bid for the 
job. 


At the time, Mugalian was village attor- 


ney for Palatine 
and his campaign 


brought charges of conflict of interest 
from several board members, led by 
Trustees John Moodie and Robert Hesse. 
Moodie eventually became mayor and 
Hesse became Republican committeeman. 


When the votes were counted, it was 


Dilks over Rafferty again, this time by 
only 41 votes — a decrease of five from 
the 1962 race. 


R A F F E R T Y AND Mugalian both 


pledged to open the party and between 
them, they received more than 1,700 votes 
to Dilks' 997. Had only one of them ran, it 
seems likely Dilks could have been de- 
feated. 


Since that election, the Democratic or- 


ganization has undergone at least minor 
change. Dilks resigned in June, 1968, and 
Peter J. GerKng of Palatine was appoint- 
ed to serve the remaining two years of the 
term.' 


'Jering revitalized the party to the ex- 


tent that it offered a slate in last spring's 


(Continued on Page 2) 


State Funds 
Rest in Bank 


There's more than $20,000 already in the 


hands of Palatine village officials for the 
new state income tax, but no one is look- 
ing for a way to spend it. 


Effective Aug. 1, the income tax has 


meant about a 12 per cent rebate to local 
municipalities. Palatine started receiving 
its share in October. 


But several months ago village officials 


decided how they would return the funds 
to taxpayers. In anticipation of about a 
$280,000 increase in village revenue, the 
board of trustee:; approved a tax cut last 
August. 


In addition to the income tax, raises in 


municipal sales tax and the service occu- 
pation tax are responsible for the local tax 
reduction. 


RESIDENTS will not feel the benefits 


until this spring when they see a reduction 
in their local tax bills. A homeowner pay- 
ing $1,000 tax bill will pay between $18 and 
$20 less to Palatine, according to the local 
finance director. 


But because only a small portion of the 


total tax bill goes to the village, residents 
cannot look forward to drastic cuts in 
taxes. 


Local officials accomplished the tax re- 


duction by eliminating a levy for garbage 
collection. In the past, residents have paid 
about 5 cents per $100 assessed valuation 
for garbage collection. 


Completing the reduction, trustees ap- 


proved a 10-cent decrease in the general 
fund levy which was 26.1 cents last year. 


BECAUSE OF the income tax and raises 


in other state taxes, Palatine's tax rate 
will be about 57 cents per $100 assessed 
valuation next year, provided the total vil- 
lage assessed valuation rises to $80 mil- 
lion. 


Recently, 
surrounding 
municipalities 


have begun discussion of reducing the cost 
of vehicle stickers or other local fees to 
return some of the income tax rebate to 
taxpayers. 


But Palatine trustees agreed to drop the 


local tax rate, although Village Mgr. Ber- 
toa Braun recommended an increase in 
the rate. 


He suggested putting revenue derived 


from the state income tax into a capital 
improvement fund to finance expected ex- 
penses in the next five years. 


HOWEVER, village officials decided 


some return from the income tax should 
be given to residents as soon as possible. 


The local levy was dropped by about 


$100,000, although village officials were not 
sure how much the increase from state 
taxes would yield. 


Considered a sure thing is about $100,000 


from the hike in the share of sales tax the 
village will receive. Palatine has received 
about $35,000 more than this time last 
year. 


211 'Happening' 


by JUDY BRANDES 


Things have been happening in Palatine- 


Schaumburg High School Dist. 211 in 1969. 


From January when the police con- 


sultant program was introduced in the dis- 
trict's three schools to December when 
board member Eugene Baker resigned, 
the district has faced many problems, 
solved a few, and experienced the suc- 
cesses and failures of providing an educa- 
tion for 6,200 Palatine and Schaumburg 
township high school students. 


The district has tried innovations in its 


curriculum, including pilot projects in sci- 
ence and math, data processing, and phys- 
ical education. In January, each high 
school added to its staff a police con- 
sultant using preventive therapy to count- 
er the dropout problem. 


The adult education program, which en- 


rolled 1,800 students and adults in its pro- 
grams this spring, graduated 38 in the 
high school diploma program. 


VOTER ATTENTION was drawn to the 


school board early in March when board 
member Donald Truit said he would not 
run in the April elections. Incumbents 
James Humphrey and William Fremd 
were reelected, Mrs. Carolyn Mullins won 
the third open seat on the board. 


Past board member Carl'Buehler and 


Richard Chierico were defeated in the 
widely-publicized election. At the board's 
first meeting, Lyly Johnson was elected 
b o a r d president, succeeding James 
Humphrey. 


The board set out to establish a,new 


salary policy for teachers in April, raising 
the minimum salary $700, and activated a 
long-range planning conunittee to look for 
new high school sites. 


A dress code policy, introduced to the 


board before the election, prompted ad- 


ministrators to set up student, parent and 
faculty committees to review the dress 
code and make suggestions. These com- 
mittees are still functioning and an answer 
to the problem, manifest in an abortive 
walkout by Fremd High School students in 
October, has not been reached. 


THROUGHOUT THE summer, 
after 


June graduations, administrators worked 
to get ready for an 1,800 increase in enroll- 
ment over last year, while the board 
worked on a $9 million budget and passed 
an $8 million education levy, more than 
$1 million greater than last year's. The dis- 
trict's assessed valuation increased $33 
million, more than any previous year, to 
$238 million. 


In June the board received the'first of 


two board resignations. George Ledford 
resigned because of a business transfer 
and Robert Creek was named from three 
candidates as his successor. 


Again in December the board received a 


resignation. A successor for Eugene Bak- 
er, who resigned for health and business 
reasons, will not be chosen until next 
month. 


A year-long evaluation program was in- 


troduced to the board in July. Each high 
school was visited by a team of educators 
and the board received their evaluation, 
done about every three years, during the 
summer. Institute days in the fall gave 
teachers an opportunity to discuss the 
e v a l u a t i o n s and suggest curriculum 
changes. 


BEFORE FALL sports began the three 


booster groups came to the board asking 
permission to raise money for football 
field lights for Ost. Hale Hildebrandt, and 
Conant fields. In late September the board' 
decided to help subsidize the fund raising 
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Politically, It's a Weather Bell Township 
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township racea but, with himself as a can- 
fliclnte for highway commissioner, the 
Democrats wero soundly trounced by the 
Republican Incumbents. 


The Democrats also made an attempt to 


gam inroads In Rolling Meadows, running 
two candidates In the aldermanlc election 
last spring but they also were defeated. 


AS THE PARTY enters 1070, another 


fight for leadership is on the horizon with 
Ceding seeking election to a full four-year 
term and being challenged by Mugallon. 


Certain to be the main Issue of the race 


Is the organization and structure of the 
party Itself. Mugallan claims the organiza- 
tion is a closed operation, with control ves- 
ted in the hands of a small hierarchy 
headed by Gerling. 


Gerling. on the other hand, says every- 


one Is welcome to join, including Mugn- 
lian, and he points out Mugallan has not 
been faithful to Democratic candidates in 
previous elections, 


With such a battle shaping up, it seems 


likely that the Democrats will face several 
more years of In-party fighting before they 
can concentrate on their main task — 
fighting Republicans. 


THE REPUBLICANS have not had 


nearly as difficult a time within their own 
party ranks, and the vote totals every 
year prove it. 


Except for 1962's committeeman elec- 


tion, there has not been a major split in 
the party until this year's congressional 
primary race, and this most recent divi- 
sion was healed almost as quickly as it 
formed. 


Unlike the Democrats, with Dilks as the 


central figure, the Republican ranks have 
been dotted with several names, including 
Alexander MacArthur, Max Kolin, Robert 
Hesse, Walter Schaw and Bernard Peder- 
sen. 


MacArthur and Kolin were the prin- 


ciples in that 1962 race, the last time Pala- 
tine Township has had a serious fight for 
committeeman. 


FORMER STATE SEN. Jackson Bough- 


nor was the retiring committeeman and 
the race was viewed as a battle between 
the establishment in the party, represent- 
ed by MacArthur, and the "young Turks," 
represented by Kolin. 


Kolin had been one of the founders of 


the Non-Partisan Party, a coalition of Re- 
publicans and Democrats which captured 
six of eight township positions in the pre- 
vious election. 


"We do not believe in partisan politics 


or national party labels in township gov- 
ernment," he had said prior to the town- 
ship race. 


Kolin was endorsed by Ralph Church, 


Jr., son of the former congressman and 
state central committeeman, and also by 
Ed Kucharski, then a candidate for county 
treasurer and currently a candidate for 
state treasurer and chairman of the Cook 
County Republican Organization. 


IN DESCRIBING THE race, Paddock 


Publications said in 1962, "The real plum 
will be political control of a township des- 
tined to become the seat of power when 
the Sixth Illinois District is reapportioned 
5n 1963." 


Kolin's activity with, the Non-Partisan 


Party apparently worked against him in 


the eyes of party faithful. He had sup- 
ported Democratic candidates, and that 
was not the thing to do for someone who 
wanted to be Republican committeeman. 


Also spelling doom for him was Bough- 


ner's decision to step out of the job early. 
He resigned in January, 1962, and appoint- 
ed MacArthur to succeed Mm, giving 
MacArthur the heavy advantage of in- 
cumbency. 


When election day rolled around, Mac- 


Arthur was the winner by 800 votes. The 
primary vote total that day was 4,706 — 
more than double the Republican primary 
vole in 1960. 


PALATINE TOWNSHIP Republicans en- 


joyed another rise to prominence that 
year. James L. Gammle, of Rolling Mead- 
ows, was appointed to the state GOP plat- 
form committee, the first Palatine Town- 
ship resident to earn that position. 


The split between Palatine and Rolling 


Meadows rose closer to the surface in 1963 
when MacArthur appointed a Palatine 
man, Dr. Justin Fleischman, precinct cap- 
tain of a Rolling Meadows precinct. 


Nick Schmitt, Rolling Meadows Republi- 


can leader, blasted MacArthur for trying 
to exert too much control over Rolling 
Meadows and the split never has mended 
itself. 


The four years between 1963 and 1967 


were relatively mild, with less con- 
troversy and more concentration on get- 
ting out the vote. In 1966, Robert Hesse, 
Palatine Trustee, was elected 
com- 


mitteeman but he resigned in November, 
1967. 


SCHAW WAS APPOINTED to serve the 


remaining two and a half years of Hesse's 


term and he faced two of the more serious 
crises the Republican organization encoun- • 
tered in the decade. 


The first was last April when the town- 


ship GOP was undecided about entering a 
slate of candidates in the Rolling Meadows 
city elections. The decision was left to th 
Rolling Meadows precinct captains and 
they were told they would receive the 
backing of the township organization in 
their action. 


Three candidates ran as Republicans, in- 


cluding former Rolling Meadows Mayor 
William Miseska, and the results were 
disastrous as the Incumbent aldermen 
scored heavy victories. 


Major problems facing the city were put 


aside during the race as the main issue 
became the involvement of the GOP in the 
local elections. Mayor Roland Meyer took 
a firm stand against the Republican act 
and gave solid endorsements to the in- 
cumbents. 


SCHAW'S SECOND CRISIS came only 


two months later, following the resignation 
of Donald Rumsfeld as congressman. 
Schaw and the committeemen from neigh- 
boring Schaumburg and Elk Grove town- 
ships agreed to support Samuel Young of 
Nortbfield Township in the 11-man GOP 
primary. 


The feeling was that Young could win 


and would give the western end of the dis- 
trict a congressman representative of 
them, not of the east. 


But Schaw ran into trouble in Palatine 


Township as a strong movement to sup- 
port conservative Philip Crane developed, 
headed by some of the top party leaders. 


The Palatine GOP endorsement night 


came early in the campaign and, with 
Young and Crane vying for support, it rep- 
resented the first real test of support for 
the primary candidates. 


PALATINE WENT for Crane and, at the 


time, it did not seem that Crane and 
Young would be the chief contenders. But 
on Oct. 7, the primary day, Crane was the 
winner by 2,100 votes over Young. Crane's 
margin in Palatine Township was 2,100 
votes. 


Between the primary and the general 


election Nov. 25, Schaw resigned due to 
increasing business pressures. His re- 
placement was township assessor Bernard 
E. Pedersen, a conservative, devout sup- 
porter of Crane and very well-known in 
township GOP circles. 


Pedersen is running for a full four-year 


term in March and is uncontested. 


Keeping the Republican Party strong in 


Palatine Township should not prove to be 
Pedersen's most severe task. But one 
chore that will be difficult is deciding what 
the party's role is to be in local elections. 


Three years ago, a Republican slate won 


a hotly contested race for Palatine village 
offices. Last year, the GOP had no com- 
petition, possibly because would-be oppo- 


nents were seared off by the ominous label 
of the Palatine GOP. 


PEDERSEN, AND THE organization, 


must decide if they will continue to run in 
local races in spite of the risk of no opposi- 
tion and the apathy that will result. 


Also, the Republicans must decide how 


to minimize the split between Palatine and 
Rolling Meadows. If the Palatine Town- 
ship Republican Organization continues to 
be seen as a Palatine-related clique in the 
eyes of Rolling Meadows residents, as it is 
now, the organization is going to grow 
weaker in one of its areas of greatest po- 
tential. 


One thing that is certain for the sev- 


enties, based on performance in the six- 
ties: Palatine Township will be looked 
upon as the only true bellwether town- 
ship in the 13th District. In 1962, when 
Rumsfeld sought his first congressional 
seat, his only endorsement came from 
Palatine. And he was elected. 


In 1969, when Crane sought his first con- 


gressional seat, his only endorsement 
came from Palatine. And he was elected. 


With that kind of record in the past 10 


years, Palatine Republicans should enjoy 
a great deal of prominence in Northwest 
suburban politics in the next 10 years. 


Blackboard 
The Special Tax 


Cigarette Vending Machines Are OKd 


Cigarette vending machines are now 


allowed in the City of Rolling Meadows. 


Previously, the vending machines were 


illegal, but the city circumvented a legal 
description by requiring control buttons on 
the machines. 


"We have given this ordinance consid- 


erable thought and research in committee 
and feel this is the best way to handle the 
situation," Aid. James Huddleston, chair- 
man of the ordinance and judiciary com- 
mittee, said. 


The ordinance was an amendment to an 


ordinance forbidding cigarette vending 


machines in the city. 


In the amendment the licensee is liable 


for sale of tobacco to persons under the 
age of 18. 


POLICE LT. Ralph Evans asked wheth- 


er the licensee was the -person to hold 
liable. "In enforcing the ordinance it 


A Showcase for Industry 


At a recent Addison Zoning Board of Ap- 


peals hearing about the proposed rczonlng 
of property from residential to Industrial, 
Ken Tucker, president of Kenroy Inc., of- 
fered to take interested parties on a com- 
parison tour of other Kenroy developments 
to get a closer look it Its structure and 
operation. Paddock reporter, Barry Si- 
gale, decided to take advantage ol the in- 
vitation. He toured Industrial parks In both 
Rolling Meadows and Arlington Heights. 
Here Is his exclusive report and a look at 
what could be In Atldlson's future. 


by BARRY SIGALE 


The first thing you notice upon entering 


the 123-acre Rolling Meadows industrial 
park is the impressive, fine-structured ar- 
chitecture that serves as a showcase for 
the companies lodged Inside the buildings. 


They are the most modern products of 


20th-century know-how, an architect's 
dream-come-lrue, or close to it. 


The buildings are image-builders for 


these companies, a first impression that Is 
most important to some of the wealthiest 
corporate structures in America, 


The park is planned like a little city. 


Streets, water and sewers are put in by 
the developers — In this case, Kenroy Inc. 
There is a definite blueprint for land use, 


THE THEROY of an industrial park Is 


the putting into action of a specific plan 
for the building of commercial, nonretnil 
and industrial plants. Strict development 
and the use of the land is plotted to meet 
basic requirements of both Kenroy and the 
village. 


The area is broken up into lots which 


are easy to sell. But the land Is not fully 
developed because of a current tight mon- 
ey market which has made speculators out 
of investors, according to Allan Schnepper, 
assistant to the president of Kenroy, and 
my guide for the two-hour tour. 


"We have sold everything in the park," 


said Schnepper as he scanned the empty 
plots of land that sprung up between build- 
ings. "But with the money market the way 
it is today, it's buy now, develop later. It's 
worth it to own property. Some investors 
buy property to resell to others at a later 
date." 


Schnepper said Kenroy's preparations 


and development of the property makes it 
an attractive place for companies to lo- 
cate, 


"WE TAKE care of all the arrange- 


ments," he said. "We get the zoning and 
the building permits and put in the im- 
provements on the land, making it desir- 
able to build on. Then our engineers take 
care of the plans for the land, such as 
where to put the utilities and when. Then 
we sell the land. 


"The land is ready to be developed by 


the company when they get there. They 
also know who their neighbors are going to 
be. All the problems with the city involved 
are taken care of by us, not them." 


Companies utilizing the industrial-park 


land are image-conscious, Schnepper said, 
which explains the stunning facades of the 
buildings. They are landscaped well and 
take the best from contemporary archi- 
tecture. 


"We're not talking about a dark, dingy 


Inner-city type group of companies," 
Schnepper said. "They want to look good 
and have their neighbors look good also. 
Where you run into problems is in these 
franchise havens, whore an area is zoned 
but not planned. Then you have one busi- 
ness here, one there. 


"ANOTHER FACTOR that goes along 


with the desire for recognition by a com- 
pany is the location of their building. If a 
park is located near one, the comapny will 
want to face an expressway (this park is 
near Route 53 and the Northwest Toll- 


Town Opens Doors, 
Hearts To Sailors 


One hundred sailors in basic training at 


Great Lakes Naval Base were Christmas 
guests of Hanover Park families Thurs- 
day. 


Sixty-eight Hanover Park families hos- 


ted the servicemen from Great Lakes, 
with many families hosting two or more 
guests in the community's "Project Open 
Heart." 


The sailors arrived by bus about noon 


near the intersection of Harrington and Ir- 
ving Park roads in Hanover Park and 
then spent the day with their host families, 
departing about 8:30 p.m. Thursday. 
Streamwood and Carpentersville also hos- 
ted loo sailors from Great Lakes for din- 
ner Thursday. 


THE SAltOR-GUESTS In Hanover Park 


liursday were from nearly every state In 
Ui3 country, according to Mrs. Kenneth 
Rasmussen, coordinator of Project Open 
Heart, which was intended to open com- 
munity homes to Great Lakes sailors for 
the holiday. 


Among the Hanover Park residents hos- 


ting sailors for Christmas was Sam Po- 
lotto, chief of the village's police depart- 
ment. Two recruits in boot training, David 
Pruden and Terry Dereko, spent the day 
with Polotto's family at 7301 Gladlola. 


"We had 18 people for dinner," Polotto 


said. "The boys (sailors) enjoyed their 


stay with us and wo enjoyed having them. 
They played records and danced during 
the day." 


One of the sailors visiting Polotto's fam- 


ily was from Elgin, while the other was 
from Detroit. Both were about 19 years 


"I HOPE TO HOST sailors again next 


Christmas," Polotto added, "And I cer- 
tainly recommend this project for every 
family to participate in." 


Mrs. Bob Berry, 1753 Laurel, hosted a 


19-year-old sailor for Christmas. He was 
also from Michigan. 


"I have a son the same ago nnd another 


son who is 17," said Mrs. Bnrry. "They 
listened to stereo tapes and the boys took 
him for a ride to visit some friends. He 
spent most of the time with the boys." 


"We were very happy to have him for 


dinner," Mrs. Berry added. "Ho was a 
nice polite fellow." She said that her 
Christmas guest had just finished boot 
camp, but would not bo able to go Itomo on 
leave before February. 


"MY TWO SONS enjoyed having him 


around very much," she said. "And it WHS 
a nice day in oil." 


Every one of the 68 families In Hnnovor 


Park would probably have said the Home 
thing. And each of them found the real 
meaning of Christmas by sharing thoir Joy 
with others. 


way.) so that people will see their name. 
Also it gives them good access for traffic. 


"In Addison, the proposed FA190 ex- 


pressway is just such an access route. But 
if the expressway didn't go near the Addi- 
son property, and we're not sure it will, 
yet, we still would want to build there. It's 
a good area for a park." 


The Arlington Heights Industrial and He- 


search Center is more vacant than the 
Rolling Meadows park. The Route 53 ex- 
tension will soon be a reality and provide 
easy access for unskilled labor to the 
plants. 


THE "BUY NOW, develop later," theory 


holds true in the 355-acre Arlington 
Heights industrial park. It is Kenroy's 
newest development and therefore has the 
most wide open spaces. Its land use plan 
is similar. 


And the buildings already constructed 


are like the ones in Rolling Meadows, 
structurally sound and well kept. One 
company, Cincinnati Forte, a division of 
Cincinnati Shaper, a manufacturer of 
large metal working machines, is in the 
process of building a massive plant, one 
they hope will win them awards when they 
enter it in architecture contests next year, 
said Schnepper. 


Standing as a monument at the entrance 


of the park is a sculpture of many designs 
which gives an inkling as to what the rest 
of the area looks like. The village of Ar- 
lington Heights was so impressed with the 
sculpture as an art form it chose to make 
it the picture on their motor vehicle sti- 
ckers a few years ago. 


AND BORDERING the two parks is a 


residential area, the reason for Addison 
protests, 


"They knew before they' built about the 


industrial park," said Schnepper about the 
apartment complex along Route 62 in Roll- 
ing Meadows, which is just across from an 
empty lot bought for later development." 


"So they (residents) 
couldn't have 


thought we were so bad. We'll build to the 
frontage or wherever the village says to 
stop," ho said. 


Across and on two sides of the Arlington 


Heights industrial park is Berkeley 
Square,,a group of $40,000-plus homes, ac- 
cording lo Schnepper. They keep springing 
up despite the presence of the industrial 
site he added. 


"WE'VE RUN into problems, sure," 


Schnopper siad. "And we've always tried 
to bend over backward to accommodate 
everyone. We're not ashamed of anything. 
We have strict convenants and the busi- 
nesses must stick to them. And we have to 
abide by village ordinances, too. 


"The major complaints we get is that 


people don't know what an industrial park 
is, They think it's something like in the 
city, a mass of buildings cluttered togeth- 
er back-to-back. Well, it isn't. And it isn't 
a park for kids to play in either." 


One of the major benefits Addison will 


get out of an industrial park, Schnepper 
said, is the lowering of its tax rate. 


"THE/TOWN with the lowest tax rate in 


northern Illinois is Lincolnwood. They are 
a good, favorable mix of commercial, 
manufacturing and residential. It's these 
kind of towns that have lower tax rates - 
nnd that's important. 


It Is generally considered industrial and 


commercial development within a village 
adds to the total assessed evaluation, a 
basis for tax revenue, without contributing 
to other 
problems 
like 
overcrowded 


schools. 


"Addison Is ripe for development," he 


said. "And when the new 1-90 expressway 
and PAI61 go through, it will be even ri- 
per." 


should be the manager or the owner of the 
premises where the vending machine is 
housed," Evans said. 


City Attorney Donald Rose explained 


that the licensee .was the one responsible 
to the city. "The city shouldn't have to go 
after the people he does business with. We 
fine him and he should have an agreement 
with the businesses he deals with about 
paying fines," Rose said. 


"The city can revoke a license," Rose 


said. "If a licensee piles up 15 or 20 viola- 
tions, he will have to do something." 


"I want to remind the council that a 


minor may buy tobacco if he has the writ- 
ten permission of his parent at the time a 
purchase is made or is with his parent," 
Huddleston said. "The ordinance does not 
prohibit this." 


In other action the council accepted the 


low bid of Contracting Material Co., of 
Evanston, for $29,698.60 for installation of 
a traffic signal at the intersection of Kir- 
choff Road and Owl Drive. The traffic ac- 
tuated signal will be installed by spring. 


THE CITY will advertise for bids for a 


bridge on Barker Avenue near the site of 
Willow Bend Elementary School in Dist. 
15. Bid opening for the 44-foot wide bridge 
will be Jan. 27. 


The council lifted a restricted covenant 


on two pieces of property in a pre-annexa- 
tion agreement on the Isenstein-Parker 
property and placed a restriction on two 
other parts of the property. 


"It is a matter of changing the loca- 


tion of the two gas stations we are allow- 
ing on the property," Mayor Roland Mey- 
er said. 


The gas stations will be placed on the 


southwest corner of Algonquin and 'the 
proposed new Wilke Road and the north- 
west corner of the new Wilke Road and 
Golf Road. 


by JUDY BRANDES 


Budgets, taxes 
and money become 


household words around the first of the 
year when families begin to feel the fiscal 
effects of Christmas and read in the pa- 
pers about the new taxes being collected 
in the upcoming year. ' 


One tax which has not received much 


mention, probably because it is so small, 
but will be one of the important ones lev- 
ied this year is the two-cent levy for a 
trainable mentally handicapped center for 
students for the 10 school districts in the 
Northwest Suburban Special Education Or- 
ganization (NSSEO). 


State law requires school. districts to 


have educational facilities fot all school 
children or provide funds to pay for their 
education. Also by state law school dis- 
tricts can levy two cents per $100 assessed 
valuation for not more than five years to 
provide housing for special education for 
the handicapped. 


IN THE PAST few months, John Wight- 


man, director of the NSSEO, the coopera- 
tive program which takes care of these 
children, has been talking to the 10 school 
boards, including Dist. 15 and Dist. 211, to 
ask for the two-cent levy for a third year. 
It'has already been levied for two years. 


With the money from the levy, the 10 


districts will build a $2 million center 
which can house 300 handicapped students 
from two-and-a-half to 22 years old who 
can learn simple mechanical movements 
to take care of themselves and contribute 
to society in the supervised workshop situ- 
ation. 


This new biilding, the first phase of 


which will be completed in the fall, will be 
located on Hicks Road in Palatine. 


All the school boards in the 10 districts 


in NSSEO have approved the two-cent levy 
for a third year. By sharing and coopera- 
ting in construction and maintenance of 
one building, they feel a better educational 
facility and staff is available to handi- 
capped children in the northwest suburbs, 
a continuous and comprehensive program 
can be offered which will help handi- 


Palsy Fund Drive 
Will Be Jan. 11 


Joining the corps of 45,000 volunteers in 


the "53-Minute March on Cerebral Palsy" 
Jan. 11 will be 33 residents of Palatine and 
Rolling Meadows. 


More than 24,000 children and adults in 


the Chicago area are crippled with this 
condition, and every 53 minutes another 
child is born with the disability. It is the 
number one crippler of children. 


The money raised in the march will be 


used to support United Cerebral Palsy's 
service programs, which include a child 
development center, five summer camps, 
four adult activity groups and family 
counseling, as well as research and educa- 
tional programs. 


Volunteers from Palatine are Mrs. Alan 


Auto Strikes 
2 Pedestrians 


Two girls were injured Friday when 


they were struck by the auto of Gary C. 
Krewer, 10 W. Noyes, Arlington Heights, 
at the corner of Arlington Heights Road 
and Northwest Highway. 


Elizabeth Krebsbach, 715 N! Belmont 


Ave., and Megan Draut, 746 N. Belmont 
Ave., both 12, were treated for minor in- 
juries at Northwest Community Hospital. 


Police charged Krewer with failure to 


stop for a traffic light and for damage to 
state property. 


Witnesses told police the Krewer auto 


was northbound on Arlington Heights Road 
when it collided with another car driven 
by Henry P. Ward, 268 N. Fremont, Pala- 
tine. Krewer's car then skidded into.the 
two pedestrians, and struck the base of a 
state route sign, police said. 


Boschan, 1050 Plate Drive, chairman, and 
captains, Mrs, Arthur Dallmeyer, 103 S. 
Ashland Ave.; Mrs. Charles J. Miller 9 S. 
Forest Ave.; Mrs. Herman Philippe, 928 
W. Old Northwest Hwy.; Mrs. Robert 
Meyer, 653 Wren Ave.; Mrs. Alfred E. 
Krueger, 328 N. Bothwell St.; Mrs. Ralph 
Langhorst, 257 E. Colfax St., and Mrs. 
Robert J. Kaiser, 223 W. Glade Road. 


ALSO FROM Palatine are captains Mrs. 


Robert Tegtmeier, 302 W. Slade St.; Mrs. 
John Niemeyer, 143 N. Plum Grove Road; 
Mrs. Robert H. Wiedbusch, 1549 California 
Ave.; Mrs. Edward Clark, 712 Meadow 
Lane; Mrs. Gerald Anderson, 534 W. Gen- 
coe Road, and Mrs. John A. Brokaw, 457 
Bennett Ave. 


Additional Palatine captains are Mrs. 


William C. Cordes, 124 Richards Drive; 
Mrs. McGlon T. HoUoway, 310 Lytle 
Drive; Mrs. John Thompson, 129 David 
Drive; Mrs. Carlos Banks, 1242 N. Linde 
Ave.; Mrs. Jeff B. Majette, 703 Willow 
Wood Drive; Mrs. William Rizzo St., 
Route 3, Box 303, Hazelcrest Road; Mrs. 
George R. Seiferth, 2502 Ardmore Ave.; 
Mrs. Harry E. Hermansen, 735 W. Lake 
Cook Road, and Mrs. Calvin Batz, 484 E. 
Dundee Road. 


Volunteers from Rolling Meadows in- 


clude Mrs. Philip Klein, 2400 Central road 
chairman, and captains, Mrs. Donald Ar- 
merntrout, 2201 Robin Lane; Mrs. Ray- 
mond Slaninka, 2102 Sigwalt St.; Mrs An- 
drew E. Jakubczyk, 3602 Kingfisher Lane; 
Mrs. Robert Guetzloff, 3902 Bluebird Lane 
and Mrs. Jerome -A. Reich, 3005 S. Wilke 
Road. 


Additional captains from Rolling Mead- 


ows include Mrs. Richard Hoffman, 2004 
E. St. James St.; Mrs. Alexander Mitchell, 
3004 Thrush Lane and Mrs. Iva Williams, 
3706 Wren Lane. 


Judy 
Brandes 


capped students become better and more 
useful citizens, and the taxpayers will not 
be overburdened with paying for dupli- 
cation in each district. 


IT WILL COST EACH taxpayer about 


$20 a year for three years for this facility. 
This is an example of how effective a co- 
operative effort can be. The northwest 
suburbs will be able to provide a good 
educational program for the handicapped 
wliich would not be possible in the sepa- 
rate school districts. 


The special education levy has received 


little attention and will go unnoticed by 
many when tax statements come out. But 
it will be one of the taxes which will pro- 
vide direct benefits for taxpayers within a 
year. 


Those parents who have handicapped 


children receive the obvious benefit. For 
those who don't have handicapped chil- 
dren, the center serves two purposes. It is 
one of those educational institutions which 
makes people proud to live in the area, 
and it relieves the school districts and 
their personnel from the individual atten- 
tion needed by the handicapped child to 
work with the majority of stiir 
lfs who 


attend regular school. 


Count your blessings and include the 


special education two-cent levy as one of 
them. 


Things Happening 
In School Dist. 211 


(Continued from Page 1) 


and offered to pay 20 per cent or $6,000, 
whichever is less. 


History was made when Dist. 211's three 


football teams took the top three places in 
the Mid-Suburban League, Conant in first 
place, Fremd second, and Palatine third. 
The Fremd cross country team also made 
.Dist. 211 sports history, finishing as the 
first state championship team in the dis- 
trict. 


Construction was continuous through the 


year, highlighted by the completion and 
occupancy of Fremd High School second 
addition Nov. 15. Construction of a fourth 
high school, Schaumburg, began in mid- 
summer and will continue through next 
year. 


Looking to the future, Dist. 211 joined 


Dist. 214 in seading a group to Atlanta in 
October to observe a 12-month school pro- 
gram in operation. The problems of coor- 
dination with other district, obtaining per- 
sonnel on a year-round basis, and curricu- 
lum development will be discussed and 
evaluated in 1970. 


AS DECEMBER 1969 comes to a close, 


the board faces interviews for a new board 
member, continued long-range planning, 
the retirement of Supt. G. A. McElroy and 
appointment of Richard Kolze as superin- 
tendent. 


Many programs and activities, started 


in 1969, will carry over into 1970, and some 
into 1971 and the remainder of the decade. 
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'Pot Heads' Get 'Grass'Easily in Suburbia 


Legacy 
S 


of the 


uburban 
Drus scene 


For gome of suburbla's youth, Pot has 


become the trip at the end of a multi-col- 
ored rainbow. Who are the kids in our 
area who take LSD, Speed and mari- 
juana? Why do they take it? Where do 
they got it? And what are our law enforce- 
ment agencies doing about this growing 
social problem hi our suburbs? To learn 
the answers, Barry Sigale, Paddock staff 
writer, spent the past two months talking 
to kids on drugs, to the police and to a 
police informer. Storting today Is the first 
of his four-part scries, "Legacy of the Sub- 
urban Drug Scene." 


by BARRY SIGALE 


A young teenager pops his head out of 


the window of his car at a crowded drive- 
in restaurant and yells: 


"Does anyone have any grass?" 
Immediately, the reply comes back by 


the honk of a horn. 


The kid gets out of his auto and walks 


over to the youth sitting in the driver's 
seat, He hands the driver some money and 
receives an envelope in return. The trans- 
action is that simple. 


ANYWHERE KIDS can meet, in a 


crowd, at a restaurant, a teen dance, a 
movie theater, just about any place you 
can name, the sale of drugs can be, and is 
being, made. 


It's happening in our own suburbs and 


police in the area can name just about 
every place where drugs are being bought 
and can point out users with accuracy. 


These places are not involved in selling 


drugs. But they are used by teenagers to 


make purchases without the owner's con- 
sent. 


THE REAL PROBLEM, for the police, 


however, is making the pinch, catching 
the kids with the goods on them. 


"There's no problem knowing where it's 


at," said an area youth officer, who has 
dealt with the problem of narcotics for 4 
years 


"Almost all drive-in places are acces- 


sible to make a buy. What we have to find 
out is what they're buying, the quantity 
and where it is on their person." 


The drug problem in suburbia is wide- 


spread, mainly being used by teenagers 
out for a good time, out to do something 
different and, they feel, exciting. 


Accurate statistics are hard to deter- 


"The drug users range in age from 13 to 


18," the youth officer said. "He reaches 
hi:, peak at 18, the draft age, although I 
don't know if this is a major factor in its 
popularity at that age. At 13, the problem 
is not a big one. 


"TEENAGE-WISE, on the male side of 


it, approximately 50 per cent of all high 
school students have tried some form of 
drugs at least once." 


Of these students, 2 to 3 per cent are 


hard core addicts, according to the officer, 
who has three youiig children of his own. 


"The fear of possible permanent brain 


damage has given rise to certain fears and 
restrictions," he said. 


"For instance, teenage girls are a lot 


less of a problem because of the pressures 
by medical reports telling of possible birth 


defects for the children they may have in 
later life." 


WHAT ARE SUBURBAN kids taking? 


How does it affect them? How can parents 
tell their son or daughter is one of the 
many teenage users? Where do these kids 
get their supply? 


Teenagers in suburbia mostly use mari- 


juana, a narcotic, and Speed (methedrine) 
or LSD, listed as dangerous drugs. Speed 
is becoming increasingly popular with sub- 
urban youths. 


"Out here, marijuana is readily acces- 


sible," the officer said. "In Chicago, the 
hard core uses opiates and heroin, both of 
which are physically addictive. 


"With marijuana, however, you don't be- 


(Continued on Page 9) 


Snow 


TODAY: Snow likely; high in lower 30s. 


TUESDAY: Not much change. 
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A Bell Called Palatine 


(Editor's Note: During the next couple 


of weeks summaries of the IMO's aid pro- 
jections into the 1979's covering politics, 
municipal governments, school districts 
and other locnl services of Palatine and 
Rolling Meadows will appear in The Her- 
ald.) 


by ED MURNANE 


The Republicans got most of the votes 


but the Democrats had most of the action. 


That was the political story'of the 1960's 


in Palatine Township, rapidly becoming 
one of the — if not THE — most solidly 
Republican townships in the 13th Congres- 
sional District. 


It was a decade that saw huge popu- 


lation increases, periodic battles for the 
leadership of a minority Democratic Party 
and the establishment of the Republican 
Party as the only true bell-wether unit in 
the area. 


Twice in the 1960's, in 1962 and in 1969, 


Palatine Township was the only one of 
eight townships to support and sub- 
sequent'v play a major role in electing a 
congressman. And there were only two oc- 
casions on which it could have been done, 
giving the local Republicans a 100 per cent 
mark while then: neighbors are still trying 
to find a winning team. 


It was also the decade during which the 


Republican Party made a full-scale entry 
into local politics, succeeded in one in- 
stance, and absorbed an embarrassing de- 
feat in another. 


FOR THE REPUBLICANS, it was a 


decade of growth and success while for the 
Democrats, the years were not so rosy. 


Democratic strength in the early 1960's, 


although not on a level with the Republi- 
cans, was sufficient to hold at least one 
local office. 


The man involved was Oliver C. Dilks 


who, in 1961, was reelected township as- 
sessor, considered one of the top town- 
ship jobs, Dilks had served in the post for 
10 years prior and also was township 
Democratic committeeman for the past 
seven years. 


Much of the history of the Democratic 


Party in Palatine Township in the sixties 
revolves around Dilks, a controversial fig- 
ure who always attracted opposition but 
never was beaten within his own party. 


EVEN WHEN HE resigned in 1968, 


Dilks left choppy waves in his wake, refus- 
ing to even confirm or deny that he had 
resigned, 


After his first election as committeeman 


in 1954, when only 118 Democratic votes 
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were cast, Dilks found the going-tougher 
and tougher each four years. 


In the 1962 election, he was challenged 


by two other Democrats, William Ullock 
and John Rafferty. 


Rafferty, an anti-patronage 


ran on a platform designed to t. 
party to alPDemocrats. 


Richard 


Mugalian 


Alexander 


MacArthur 


Dilks, a patronage worker with the Met- 


ropolitan Sanitary District, and Ullock, 
also a patronage worker, were not in total 
agreement. 


ELECTION DAY rolled around and 


Dilks defeated Rafferty by a scant 46 
votes — but it was enough to give him four 
more years at the party helm. 


They were stormy years to be sure. Late 


in 1962, party rebels accused the lead- 
jrship of a "lockout" and in 1964, a group 
of 25 dissidents formed a club of their 
own. One of the leaders of that movement 
was Richard Mugalian, whose name will 
appear frequently in any discussion of the 
Democratic struggle for leadership. 


One of the mam arguments against the 


regular Democrats was that they did not 
perform a basic party function — running 
candidates for offices. In 1965, the party 
voted unanimously not to enter either the 
township races or local races. 


THAT SAME YEAR, in November, the 


dissidents formed the Palatine Township 
Democratic Club. One month later, unan- 
nounced to anyone, the Regular Demo- 
crats incorporated that name, forcing the 
dissidents to change their name and lose 
valuable identity. 


The 1966 race was almost a repeat of 


the 1962 battle, with two challengers battl- 
ing Dilks. Rafferty was back in the race 
and Mugalian made his first bid for the 
job. 


At the time, Mugalian was village attor- 


ney for Palatine 
and his campaign 


brought charges of conflict of interest 
from several board members, led by 
Trustees John Moodie and Robert Hesse. 
Moodie eventually became mayor and 
Hesse became Republican committeeman. 


When the votes' were counted, it was 


Dilks over Rafferty again, this time by 
only 41 votes — a decrease of five from 
the 1962 race. 


R A F F E R T Y AND Mngalian both 


pledged to open the party and between 
them, they received more than 1,700 votes 
to Dilks' 997. Had only one of them ran, it 
seems likely Dilks could have been de- 
feated. 


Since that election, the Democratic or- 


ganization has undergone at least 'minor 
change. Dilks resigned in June, 1968, and 
Peter J. Gerling of Palatine was appoint- 
ed to serve the remaining two years of the 
term. 


Gering revitalized the party to the ex- 


tent that it offered a slate in last spring's 


(Continued on Page 2} 


City Expects 
Tax Rebate 


Rolling Meadows residents will receive a 


partial, indirect rebate from the state in- 
come tax as far as the 12 per cent return 
to municipalities is concerned. 


City Mgr. James Watson expects the 


city to receive about $120,000 from the in- 
come tax, or an average of $28 to $30 per 
household 


The rebate to residents is coming in the 


form of a reduction of the city vehicle 
sticker cost and lowering of garbage pick- 
up rates. 


IN NOVEMBER, the city council re- 


duced the amount of a passenger vehicle 
sticker to $5 Last year the cost was $10. 


Recently, the city council also reduced 


the garbage rate from $2.60 per month to 
$2. With the two reductions, each house- 
hold in the city can save from $12.20 to 
$23.30, depending on the number of cars 
owned and operated in the city. 


The state income tax became effective 


Aug. 1 at a rate of 2V2 per cent of a 
taxpayer's annual income, after a $1,000 
per supported person and federal income 
tax deduction. 


"We are trying to give as much of our 


share of the income tax back as possible 
in direct cash value," Aid. Fredrick Ja- 
cobson said. 


"So far, they will be getting about one- 


third or one-half of their tax back in sav- 
ings on the garbage rate and the vehicle 
tax." 


ABOUT $50,000 of the expected $120,000 


will be used to subsidize the garbage pick- 
up service initiated Dec. 1 by the city. 
Though the reduced rates will not be effec- 


tive until April 1, the finance committee of 
the city council will re-evaluate the Sani- 
tation Department budget in September 
and may then further reduce rates. 


The Rolling Meadows Street Department 


will receive an estimated $40,000 to $50,000 
from the state income tax returns to the 
city for expansion and improvement pur- 
poses. 


Rolling Meadows, like other municipal- 


ities, may use the monies from the state 
income tax as it wants. Four other taxing 
bodies, Elementary School Dist. 15, High 
School Dist. 211, the Rolling Meadows 
Park District, and the Rolling Meadows 
Library, have requested a part of the 
funds the city will receive 


"I feel it is a moral obligation of the 


villages to support the high school dis- 
trict," said James Humphrey, Dist. 211 
board member. "The elementary districts 
have been helped by the builders who do- 
nate sites for schools and though we have 
had their cooperation, we haven't had the 
monetary benefits " 


ROLLING MEADOWS City Council has 


decided to put its share of the state in- 
come tax into the general corporate fund, 
with much of the money budgeted for the 
sanitation and street department 


"All the groups want part of the money 


and we can't give them all as much a 
they want," Watson said. "The city plan 
to use it for the scavenger service and th 
street department We feel the home 
owners will benefit most from using it thii 
way." 


211 'Happening' 


by JUDY BRANDES 


Things have been happening in Palatine- 


Schaumburg High School Dist. 211 in 1969. 


From January when the police con- 


sultant program was introduced in the dis- 
trict's three schools to December when 
board member Eugene Baker resigned, 
the district has faced many problems, 
solved a few, and experienced the suc- 
cesses and failures of providing an educa- 
tion for 6,200 Palatine and Schaumburg 
township high school students. 


The district has tried innovations in its 


curriculum, including pilot projects in sci- 
ence and math, data processing, and phys- 
ical education. In January, each high 
school added to its staff a police con- 
sultant using preventive therapy to count- 
er the dropout problem. 


The adult education program, which en- 


rolled 1,800 students and adults in its pro- 
grams this spring, graduated 38 in the 
high school diploma program. 


VOTER ATTENTION was drawn to the 


school board early in March when board 
member Donald Truit said he would not 
run in the April elections. Incumbents 
James Humphrey and William Fremd 
were reelected, Mrs. Carolyn .Mullins won 
the third open seat on the board. 


Past board member Carl Buehler and 


Richard Chierico were defeated in the 
widely-publicized election. At .the, board's 
first meeting, Lyly Johnson was elected 
b o a r d president, succeeding James 
Humphrey. 


The board set out to establish a new 


salary polky for 'teachers, in April, raising 
the minimum salary $700, and activated a 
long-range planning committee to look for 
new high school sites. 


A dress code policy, introduced to the 


board before the election, prompted ad- 


ministrators to set up student, parent and 
faculty committees to review the dress 
code and make suggestions. These com- 
mittees are still functioning and an answer 
to the problem, manifest in an abortive 
walkout by Fremd High School students in 
October, fcas not been reached. 


THROUGHOUT THE summer, 
after 


June graduations, administrators worked 
to get ready for an 1,800 increase in enroll- 
ment over last year, while the board 
worked on a $9 million budget and passed 
an $8 million education levy, more than 
$1 million greater than last year's The dis- 
trict's assessed valuation increased $33 
million, more than any previous year, to 
$238 million. 


In June the board received the first of 


two board resignations. George Ledford 
resigned because of a business transfer 
and Robert Creek was named from three 
candidates as his successor. 


Again in December the board received a 


resignation. A successor for Eugene Bak- 
er, who resigned for health and business 
reasons, will not be chosen until next 
month. 


A year-long evaluation program was in- 


troduced to the board in July. Each high 
school was visited by a team of educators 
and the board received their evaluation, 
done about every three years, during the 
summer. Institute days in the fall gave 
teachers an opportunity to discuss the 
e v a l u a t i o n s and suggest curriculum 
changes. 


BEFORE FALL sports began the three 


booster groups came to the board asking 
permission to raise money for football 
field lights for Ost. Hale HiKebrandt, and 
Conant fields. In late September the board 
decided to help subsidize the fund raising 
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Politically, It's a Weather Bell Townshi 
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township races but, with himself as a can- 
didate for highway commissioner, the 
Democrats were soundly trounced by the 
Bepublican incumbents. 


The Democrats also made an attempt to 


gain inroads in Rolling Meadows, running 
two candidates In the aldermanlc election 
last spring but they also were defeated. 


AS THE PARTY enters 1970, another 


fight for leadership is on the horizon with 
Gerling seeking election to a full four-year 
term and being challenged by Mugalian. 


Certain to be the main Issue of the race 


is the organization and structure of the 
party itself. Mugalian claims the organiza- 
tion is a closed operation, with control ves- 
ted in the hands of u small hierarchy 
headed by Gerling. 


Gerting, on the other hand, says every- 


one Is welcome to join, including Mugn- 
linn, and he points out Mugalian has not 
been faithful to Democratic candidates in 
previous elections. 


With such a battle shaping up, It seems 


likely that the Democrats will face several 
more years of in-party fighting before they 
can concentrate on their main task — 
fighting Republicans. 


THE REPUBLICANS have not had 


nearly as difficult a time within their own 
party ranks, and the vote totals every 
year prove it. 


Except for lD62's committeeman elec- 


tion, there has not been a major split in 
the party until thus year's congressional 
primary race, and this most recent divi- 
sion was healed almost as quickly as it 
formed. 


Unlike the Democrats, with Dilks as the 


central figure, the Republican ranks have 
been dotted with several names, including 
Alexander MocArthur, Max Kolin, Robert 
Hesse, Walter Schaw and Bernard Peder- 
sen. 


MacArthur and Kolin were the prin- 


ciples in that 1962 race, the last time Pala- 
tine Township has had a serious fight for 
committeeman. 


FORMER STATE SEN. Jackson Bough- 


ner was the retiring committeeman and 
the race was viewed as a battle between 
the establishment in the party, represent- 
ed by MacArthur, and the "young Turks," 
represented by Kolin. 


Kolin had been one of the founders of 


the Non-Partisan Party, a coalition of Re- 
publicans and Democrats which captured 
six of eight township positions in the pre- 
vious election. 


"We do not believe in partisan politics 


or national party labels in township gov- 
ernment," he had said prior to the town- 
ship race. 


Kolin was endorsed by Ralph Church, 


Jr., son of the former congressman and 
state central committeeman, and also by 
Ed Kucharski, then a candidate for county 
treasurer and currently a candidate for 
state treasurer and chairman of the Cook 
County Republican Organization. 


IN DESCRIBING THE race, Paddock 


Publications said in 1962, "The real plum 
will be political control of a township des- 
tined to become the seat of power when 
the Sixth Illinois District is reapportioned 
in 1963." 


Kolin's activity with the Non-Partisan 


Party apparently worked against him in 


the eyes of party faithful. He had sup- 
ported Democratic candidates, and that 
was not the thing to do for someone who 
wanted to be Republican committeeman. 


Also spelling doom for him was Bough- 


ner's decision to step out of the job-early. 
He resigned in January, 1962, and appoint- 
ed MacArthur to succeed him, giving 
MacArthur the heavy advantage of in- 
cumbency. 


When election day rolled around, Mac- 


Arthur was the winner by 800 votes. The 
primary vote total that day was 4,706 — 
more than double the Republican primary 
vote in 1960. 


PALATINE TOWNSHIP Republicans en- 


joyed another rise to prominence that 
year. James L. Garnmie, of Rolling Mead- 
o1- •, was appointed to the state GOP plat- 
form committee, the first Palatine Town- 
ship resident to earn that position. 


The split between Palatine and Rolling 


Meadows rose closer to the surface in 1963 
when MacArthur appointed a Palatine 
man, Dr. Justin Flelschman, precinct cap- 
tain of a Rolling Meadows precinct. 


Nick Schmitt, Rolling Meadows Republi- 


can leader, blasted MacArthur for trying 
to exert too much control over Rolling 
Meadows and the split never hes mended 
itself. 


The four years between 1963 and 1967 


were relatively mild, with less con- 
troversy and more concentration on get- 
ting out the vote. In 1966, Robert Hesse, 
Palatine Trustee, was elected 
com- 


mitteeman but he resigned in November, 
1967. 


SCHAW WAS APPOINTED to serve the 


remaining two and a half years of Hesse's 


term and he faced two of the more serious 
crises the Republican organization encoun- 
tered in the decade. 


The first was last April when the town- 


ship GOP was undecided about entering a 
slate of candidates in the Rolling Meadows 
city elections. The decision was left to th 
Rolling Meadows precinct captains and 
they were told they would receive the 
backing of the township organization in 
their action. 


Three candidates ran as Republicans, in- 


cluding former Rolling Meadows Mayor 
William Miseska, and the results were 
disastrous as the incumbent aldermen 
scored heavy victories. 


Major problems facing the city were put 


aside during the race as the main issue 
became the involvement of the GOP in the 
local elections. Mayor Roland Meyer took 
a firm stand against the Republican act 
and gave solid endorsements to the in- 
cumbents. 


SCHAW'S SECOND CRISIS came only 


two months later, following the resignation 
of Donald Rumsfeld as 
congressman. 


Schaw and the committeemen from neigh- 
boring Schaumburg and Elk Grove town- 
ships agreed to support Samuel Young of 
Northfield Township in the 11-man GOP 
primary. 


The feeling was that Young could win 


and would give the western end of the dis- 
trict a congressman representative of 
them, not of the east. 


But Schaw ran into trouble in Palatine 


Township as a strong movement to sup- 
port conservative Philip Crane developed, 
headed by some of the top party leaders. 


The Palatine GOP endorsement night 


came early in the campaign and, with 
Young and Crane vying for support, it rep- 
resented the first real test of support for 
the primary candidates. 


PALATINE WENT for Crane and, at the 


time, it did not seem that Crane and 
Young would be the chief contenders. But 
on Oct. 7, the primary day, Crane was the 
winner by 2,100 votes over Young. Crane's 
margin in Palatine Township was 2,100 
votes. 


Between the primary and the general 


election Nov. 25, Schaw resigned due to 
increasing business pressures. His re- 
placement was township assessor Bernard 
E. Pedersen, a conservative, devout sup- 
porter of Crane and very well-known in 
township GOP circles. 


Pedersen is running for a full four-year 


term in March and is uncontested. 


Keeping the Republican Party strong in 


Palatine Township should not prove to be 
Pedersen's most severe task. But one 
chore that will be difficult is deciding what 
the party's role is to be in local elections. 


Three years ago, a Republican slate won 


a hotly contested race for Palatine village 
offices. Last year, the GOP had no com- 
petition, possibly because would-be oppo- 


nents were scared off by the ominous label 
of the Palatine GOP. 


PEDERSEN, AND THE organization, 


must decide if they will continue to run in 
local races in spite of the risk of no opposi- 
tion and the apathy that will result. 


Also, the Republicans must decide how 


to minimize the split between Palatine and 
Rolling Meadows. If the Palatine Town- 
ship Republican Organization continues to 
be seen as a Palatine-related clique in the 
eyes of Rolling Meadows residents, as it is 
now, the organization is going to grow 
weaker in one of its areas of greatest po- 
tential. 


One thing that is certain for the 
sev- 


enties, based on performance in the six- 
ties: Palatine' Township will be looked 
upon as the only true bellwether town- 
ship in the 13th District. In 1962, when 
Rumsfeld sought his first congressional 
seat, his only endorsement came from 
Palatine. And he was elected. 


In 1969, when Crane sought his first con- 


gressional seat, his only endorsement 
came from Palatine And he was elected. 


With that kind of record in the past 10 


years, Palatine Republicans should enjoy 
a great deal of prominence in Northwest 
suburban politics in the next 10 years. 


Blackboard 
The Special Tax 


Cigarette Vending Machines Are OKd 


Cigarette vending machines are now 


allowed in the City of Rolling Meadows. 


Previously, the vending machines were 


illegal, but the city circumvented a legal 
description by requiring control buttons on 
the machines. 


"We have given this ordinance consid- 


erable thought and research in committee 
and feel this is the best way to handle the 
situation," Aid. James Huddleston, chair- 
man of the ordinance and judiciary com- 
mittee, said. 


The ordinance was an amendment to an 


ordinance forbidding cigarette vending 


machines in the city. 


In the amendment the licensee is liable 


for sale of tobacco to persons under the 
age of 18. 


POLICE LT. Ralph Evans asked wheth- 


er the licensee was the person to hold 
liable. "In enforcing the ordinance it 


A Showcase for Industry 


At a recent Addison Zoning Board of Ap- 


peals hearing about the propoied montng 
of property from rcsldentinl to Indtistrlol, 
Ken Tucker, president of Kenroy Inc., of- 
fered to take interested parties on a com- 
parison tour of other Kenroy developments 
t« get n closer look at Its structure and 
operation. Pmlctock reporter, Bnrry SI- 
gnlc, decided to take advantage of the In- 
vitation. He toured liduslrlal paries In both 
Rolling Meadows and Arlington Heights. 
Here is his exclusive report and • look at 
what could be in Addison's future. 


by BARRY SIGALE 


The first thing you notice upw entering 


the 123-acre Rolling Meadows industrial 
park is the impressive, fine-structured ar- 
chitecture that serves as a showcase for 
the companies lodged Inside the buildings. 


They are the most modern products of 


20th-century know-how, an architect's 
dream-come-true, or close to It. 


The buildings are image-builders for 


these companies, a first impression that is 
most important to some of the wealthiest 
corporate structures in America. 


The park is planned like a little city. 


Streets, water and sewers are put in by 
the developers — in this cose, Kenroy Inc. 
There Is a definite blueprint for land use. 


THE THEROY of an industrial pork is 


the putting into action of a specific plan 
for the building of commercial, nonretail 
and industrial plants. Strict development 
and the use of the land is plotted to meet 
basic requirements of both Kenroy and the 
village. 


The area is broken up into lots which 


are easy to sell. But the land is not fully 
developed because of a current tight mon- 
ey market which has made speculators out 
of investors, according to Allan Schnepper, 
assistant to the president of Kenroy, and 
my guide for the two-hour tour. 


"We have sold everything in the park," 


said Schnepper as he scanned the empty 
plots of land that sprung up between build- 
ings. "But with the money market the way 
it is today, it's buy now, develop later. It's 
worth it to own property. Some investors 
buy property to resell to others at a later 
date." 


Schnepper said Kenroy's preparations 


and development of the property makes it 
an attractive place for companies to lo- 
cate. 


"WE TAKE care of all the arrange- 


ments," he said. "We get the zoning and 
the building permits and put in the im- 
provements on the land, making it desir- 
able to build on. Then our engineers take 
care of the plans for the land, such as 
where to put the utilities and when. Then 
we sell the land. 


"The land is ready to be developed by 


the company when they get there. They 
also know who their neighbors are going to 
be. All the problems with the city involved 
are taken care of by us, not them," 


Companies utilizing the industrial-park 


land are image-conscious, Schnepper said, 
which explains the stunning facades of the 
buildings, They are landscaped well and 
take the best from contemporary archi- 
tecture. 


"We're not talking about a dark, dingy 


Inner-city type group of companies," 
Schnepper said. "They want to look good 
and have their neighbors look good also. 
Where you run into problems is in these 
franchise havens, where an area is zoned 
but not planned. Then you have one busi- 
ness here, one there. 


"ANOTHER FACTOR that goes along 


with the desire for recognition by a com- 
pany is the location of their building. If a 
park is located near one, the comapny will 
want to face an expressway (this park is 
near Route 53 and the Northwest Toll- 


Town Opens Doors, 
Hearts To Sailors 


One hundred sailors in basic training at 


Great Lakes Naval Base were Christmas 
guests of Hanover Park families Thurs- 
day. 


Sixty-eight Hanover Park families hos- 


ted the servicemen from Great Lakes, 
with many families hosting two or more 
guests in the community's "Project Open 
Heart." 


The sailors arrived by bus about noon 


near the intersection of Barrington and Ir- 
ving Park roads in Hanover Park and 
.then spent the day with their host families, 
departing about 8:30 p.m. 
Thursday. 


Streamwood and CarpentersviUe also hos- 
ted 100 sailors from Great Lakes for din- 
ner Thursday. 


THE SAILOR-GUESTS in Hanover Park 


Thursday were from nearly every state in 
tho country, according to Mrs. Kenneth 
Rasmussen, coordinator of Project Open 
Heart, which was intended to open com- 
munity homes to Great Lakes tailors for 
the holiday. 


Among the Hanover Park residents hos- 


ting sailors for Christmas was Sam Fo- 
lotto, chief of the village's police depart- 
ment. Two recruits in boot training, David 
pruderi and Terry Derekc, spent the day 
with Polotto's family at 7301 Giadiola. 


"We had 18 people for dinner," Polotto 


said. "The boyi (sailors) enjoyed their 


stay with us and we enjoyed having them. 
They played records and danced during 
the day." 


One of the sailors visiting Polotto's fam- 


ily was from Elgin, while the other was 
from Detroit. Both were about 19 years 


"I HOPE TO HOST sailors again next 


Christmas," Polotto added, "And I cer- 
tainly recommend this project for every 
family to participate in," 


Mrs. Bob Berry, 1753 Laurel, hosted a 


19-year-old sailor for Christmas. He was 
also from Michigan. 


"I have a son the same age and another 


son who is 17," said Mrs. Berry. "They 
listened to stereo tapes and the boys took 
him for a ride to visit some friends. He 
spent most of the time with the boys." 


"We were very happy to have him for 


dinner," Mrs. Berry added. "He was a 
nice polite fellow." She said that her 
Christmas guest had just finished boot 
camp, but would not be able to go home on 
leave before February. 


"MY TWO SONS enjoyed having him 


around very much," she said. "And it was 
a nke day in all." 


Every one of the 68 families in Hanover 


Park would probably have said the same 
thing. And each of them found the real 
meaning of Christmas by sharing their Joy 
with others. 


way.) so that people will see their name. 
Also it gives them good access for traffic. 


"In Addison, the proposed FA190 ex- 


pressway is just such an access route. But 
if the expressway didn't go near the Addi- 
son property, and we're not sure it will, 
yet, we still would want to build there. It's 
a good area for a park." 


The Arlington Heights Industrial and Re- 


search Center is more vacant than the 
Rolling Meadows park. The Route S3 ex- 
tension will soon be a reality and provide 
easy access for unskilled labor to the 
plants. 


THE "BUY NOW, develop later," theory 


holds true in the 355-acre Arlington 
Heights industrial park. It is Kenroy's 
newest development and therefore has the 
most wide open spaces. Its land use plan 
is similar. 


And the buildings already constructed 


are like the ones in Rolling Meadows, 
structurally sound and well kept. One 
company, Cincinnati Forte, a division of 
Cincinnati Shaper, a manufacturer of 
large metal working machines, is in the 
process of building a massive plant, one 
they hope will win them awards when they 
enter it in architecture contests next year, 
said Schnepper. 


Standing as a monument at the entrance 


of the park is a sculpture of many designs 
which gives an inkling as to what the rest 
of the area looks like. The village of Ar- 
lington Heights was so impressed with the 
sculpture as an art form it chose to make 
it the picture on their motor vehicle sti- 
ckers a few years ago. 


AND BORDERING the two parks is a 


residential area, the reason for Addison 
protests. 


"They knew before they built about the 


industrial park," said Schnepper about the 
apartment complex along Route «2 In Roll- 
ing Meadows, which is just across from an 
empty lot bought for lulcr development." 


"So they (residents) couldn't have 


thought we were HO bad. We'll build to the 
frontage or wherever the villages ouyn to 
stop," he Nuld, 


ACTOBS and on Iwo widow of tho Arlington 


Heights 
indu»trlnl 
park 
IK 
liorkolcy 


Square, u group of f40,(MO-pliiM human, ac- 
cording lo Kchnappur. Thoy koep »f>rlri«ltiK 
up despite Iho prononco of Ihu liKliiHlrlul 
site ho added, 


"WE'VE ItUN into nroblonm, »uro," 


Schnepper sl«d. "And wn'vo nlwuyM Irlml 
to bend over backward to nceoinmmlnlft 
everyone. We're not nnimmwl of unylhlMR, 
We have strict coiivorwntM mill lint burli- 
nesses must Hllck to them, And wo huvo lo 
abide by village nrdlnnn(i<m, too, 


"The major complaint* w« «<tl IN Ihnl, 


people don't know whul «n IrulUMlrlnl pjiHi 
is. They think It'H w>rmil,folnn Ilkn In 'tho 
city, a mnxs of building* clultoral loftoUi- 
cr back-to-back. Well, II lnn'L. Ami II, Imi'l 
a park for kld« lo pluy Jn,cllh»i'," 


One of tho major hemrflto Addlwm will 


get out of an Induwlrliil puck, Mimiww 
said, Is Ihe lowering of I to lux r«lo, 


"THE TOWN with tho IflWOSt IflX Cflle III 


northern Illinois i« LJncoJnwxMl, They «i'M 
a good, favorable mix of utmmiBR'lwl, 
manufacturing and residential, H'n Uie/wt 
kind of town* that huve lower tnx MtaM <*. 
and that's important. 


It is generally eonnldoral JmllMlrittl mid 


commercial development wlthhi « VJIlMgo 
adds to the totul UMfwed evaluation, n 
basis for tax revenue, without (HUlMutllliJ 
to other 'problems like 
ovwtiwwrt&t 
schools. 
/ 


"Addison IB ripe for ttovtikjpltltiflt," he 


said. "And when the new 1-90 «*pfewiW*y 
and PAI6I go through, it will tie ev«H A 
per." 


should be the manager or the owner of the 
premises where the vending machine is 
housed," Evans said. 


City Attorney Donald Rose explained 


that the licensee was the one responsible 
to the city. "The city shouldn't have to go 
after the people he does business with. We 
fine him and he should have an agreement 
with the businesses he deals with about 
paying fines," Rose said. 


"The city can revoke a license," Rose 


said. "If a licensee piles up 15 or 20 viola- 
tions, he will have to do something." 


"I want to remind the council that a 


minor may buy tobacco if he has the writ- 
ten permission of his parent at the time a 
purchase is made or is with his parent," 
Huddleston said. "The ordinance does not 
prohibit this." 


In other action the council accepted the 


low bid of Contracting Material Co., of 
Evanston, for $29,698.60 for installation of 
a traffic signal at the intersection of Kir- 
choff Road and Owl Drive. The traffic ac- 
tuated signal will be installed by spring. 


THE CITY will advertise for bids for a 


bridge on Barker Avenue near the site of 
Willow Bend Elementary School in Dist. 
15. Bid opening for the 44-foot wide bridge 
will be Jan. 27. 


The council lifted a restricted covenant 


on two pieces of property in a pre-annexa- 
tion agreement on the Isenstein-Parker 
property and placed a restriction on two 
other parts of the property. 


"It is a matter of changing the loca- 


tion of the two gas stations we are allow- 
ing on the property," Mayor Roland Mey- 
er said. 


The gas stations will be placed on the 


southwest corner of Algonquin and the 
proposed new Wilke Road and the north- 
west corner of the new Wilke Road and 
Golf Road. 


by JUDY BRANDES 


Budgets, taxes and money become 


household words around the first of the 
year when families begin to feel the fiscal 
effects of Christmas and read in the pa- 
pers about the new taxes being collected 
in the upcoming year. 


One tax which has not received much 


mention, probably because it is so small, 
but will be one of the important ones lev- 
ied this year is the two-cent levy for a 
trainable mentally handicapped center for 
students for the 10 school districts in the 
Northwest Suburban Special Education Or- 
ganization (NSSEO). 


State law requires school districts to 


have educational facilities for all school 
children or provide funds to pay for their 
education. Also by state law school dis- 
tricts can levy two cents per $100 assessed 
valuation for not more than five years to 
provide housing for special education for 
the handicapped. 


IN THE PAST few months, John Wight- 


man, director of the NSSEO, the coopera- 
tive program which takes care of these 
children, has been talking to the 10 school 
boards, including Dist. 15 and Dist. 211, to 
ask for the two-cent levy for a third year. 
It has already been levied for two years. 


With the money from the levy, the 10 


districts will build a $2 million center 
which can house 300 handicapped students 
from two-and-a-half to 22 years old who 
can learn simple mechanical movements 
to take care of themselves and contribute 
to society in the supervised workshop situ- 
ation. 


This new biilding, the first phase of 


which will be completed in the fall, will be 
located on Hicks Road in Palatine. 


All the school boards in the 10 districts 


in NSSEO have approved the two-cent levy 
for a third year. By sharing and coopera- 
ting in construction and maintenance of 
one building, they feel a better educational 
facility and staff is available to handi- 
capped children in the northwest suburbs, 
a continuous and comprehensive program 
can be offered which will help handi- 


Palsy Fund Drive 
Will Be Jan. 11 


Joining the corps of 45,000 volunteers in 


tho "Gll-Mlnuto March on Cerebral Palsy" 
Jim, II will bo :i:i residents of Palatine and 
ItoIIInK MoadowH, 


More Ihun 24,000 children and adults in 


tint ChlciiKo m'nu ore crippled with this 
condition, mid ovory 5:1 minutes another 
child In horn with tho dlmiblllly. It IN the 
Mumboi' mm crlpplcr ol children. 


Tliu money mined In lliu march will bo 


uwil l,o mipporl Undue) Corobrnl Pnlxy'K 
rtoi'vlcii iH'oKnmw, which Include a child 
<|(iv<ilo|>m<nil, umilur, flvu Himimor ciimpn, 
four iiilult iiHlvlly Mroiinii mxl fnmlly 
(iimimolliiM, mi wnll nil I'lmviiruh uwl utlucn- 
lliMinl iM'OMi'HWM, 


Voliinliiiiri! IVimi 1'iilittlnn art) Men. Almi 
Auto Strikes 
2 PvdeMriam 


T,wo Kli'lii worn liijiirml li'i-ldiiy wlion 


limy witra Hliwk hy HIM milu of (Jury 0. 
Kl'inY!'!1, HI W, Nlryi'N, ArlllllUllll UolUlllH, 
til, HIM <mniw of Ai'lhiHliw ll«^lil« Komi 
mid NnHJiwiwl HlHliwiiy, 


Hlll/,/ilmlli Kciiliiihiifili, Vli) N, lluliinmt 


Av«., mill MMKMII IJi'Mllli 'Mi! N, Jtoliiioiil 


Hi, llOlil IH, WMfti tl'rttlwl fill' mllHM' lllj 


(Him fitf it 
' 


Hrt'Wi'i 
1 will) fiilmru lo 


llMllli iilnl I"!' <!IUIIMK« <<<> 


Wllmwww told (wlli'o lh« Ki'owH) 
1 milo 


wtifi iwi'llHioiiiitl mi Ai<!lii«tim JttelHlilN Itmiil 
wlmii It (jfillliliiil With Hiiolhm 
1 


(iv Hiiiiry \\ Witi'tl, m N, *'i'«! 
tiiie, Ki'Hwuc'N iiiii' tiittii MkliHItni into 
tWtl IJWkMtl'lHHlt IIHll HtdHUli 4ll» l>IWtt 


Boschan, 1050 Plate Drive, chairman, and 
captains, Mrs. Arthur Dallmeyer, 103 S. 
Ashland Ave.; Mrs. Charles J. Miller 9 S. 
Forest Ave.; Mrs. Herman Philippe, 928 
W,. Old Northwest Hwy.; Mrs. Robert 
Meyer, OKI Wren Ave.; Mrs. Alfred E. 
Kruegcr, Kit N. Both well St.; Mrs. Ralph 
LanKhorsl, 257 K. Colfax St., and Mrs. 
Robert J. Kaiser, 223 W. Glade Road. 


ALSO FROM Palatine arc captains Mrs. 


Robert TcKtmolcr, H02 W. Slade St.; Mrs. 
John Nhsmuyer, MS N. Plum Grove Road; 
Mm, nobort IT. Wicdbusch, 1549 California 
Avu.; Mr.s. Kdwtird Clark, 712 Meadow 
Liino; MI-H. Gi-rnld Anderson, 534 W. Gen- 
«no Uoiul, mill Mra. John A, Brokaw, 457 
Bonnet! Avu, 


Additional Pnliillno captains are Mrs. 


Wllllnm C. Cordon, 124 Richards Drive; 
MI-N, Mcdlon T 
Holloway, 310 Lytle 


Orlvo; IWi-n. John Thompson, 129 David 
Drlvo; MrH. CnrlOH Banks, 1242 N. Linde 
Avis,; Mm. Julf B. Mnjello, 703 Willow 
WootI Orlvu; Mm. William Rto St., 
Himltt «, Hox !lo:i, »u«clcrc«t Road; Mrs. 
(li'in'KM II, Ktilfwlh, 2502 Ardmorc Ave.; 
Mm, Hurry 10 llormunson, 735 W. Lake 
Hook Hoiiri, mid Mr/I. Culvln Batz, 484 E. 
Mmidoo Itiind. 


ViiliinluDi'ii fr<»" Milfoil! Mcadowa in- 


(ilmlit Mm. I'lilllp Klein, 2400 Central road 
nlmli'inmi, unit wiplulnH, MrH. Donald Ar- 
iiioi'illi-iml, M(H Itabln Lane; Mrs. Ray- 
mond Mlmiliiko, 2102 SlKvralt st- MrH An' 
dl'ow l«, .iHkulMBiyk, 31102 Kingfisher Lane; 
Mm, ItDlwi'l, (liiol/loff, SIKB Bluebird Lane 
mid Miu Joi'omo A. Reich, 3005 S. Wilke 


Aild'lllotml ciiplnlnH from,Rolling Mead- 


own Imilmlo Mi% rilehard Hoffman, 2004 
HI, HI, Jnnw HI,; Mm. Alexander Mtchell, 
HIHM Tliriwh Irfino and Mm. Iva Williams, 
II'/IHI Wt'un 1,11110, 


Judy 
Brandes 


capped students become better and more 
useful citizens, and the taxpayers will not 
be overburdened with paying for dupli- 
cation in each district. 


IT WILL COST EACH taxpayer about 


$20 a year for three years for this facility. 
This is an example of how effective a co- 
operative effort can be. The northwest 
suburbs will be able to provide a good 
educational program for the handicapped 
which would not be possible in the sepa- 
rate school districts. 


The special education levy has received 


little attention and will go unnoticed by 
many when tax statements come out. But 
it will be one of the taxes which will pro- 
vide direct benefits for taxpayers within a 
year. 


Those parents who have handicapped 


children receive the obvious benefit. For 
those who don't have handicapped chil- 
dren, the center serves two purposes. It is 
one of those educational institutions which 
makes people proud to live in the area, 
and it relieves the school districts and 
their personnel from the individual atten- 
tion needed by the handicapped child to 
work with the majority of students who 
attend regular school. 


Count your blessings and include the 


special education two-cent levy as one of 
them. 


Things Happening 
In School Dist. 211 


(Continued from Page 1) 


and offered to pay 20 per cent or $6,000, 
whichever is less. 


History was made when Dist. 211's three 


football teams took the top three places in 
the Mid Suburban League, Conant in first 
place, Fremd second, and Palatine third. 
The Fremd cross country team ako made 
Dist. 211 sports history, finishing as the 
first state championship team in the dis- 
trict. 


Construction was continuous through the 


year, highlighted by the completion and 
occupancy of Fremd High School second 
addition Nov. 15. Construction of a fourth 
high school, Schaumburg, began in mid- 
summer and will continue through next 
year. 


Looking to the future, Dist. 211 Joined 


Dist. 214 in seading a group to Atlanta in 
October to observe a 12-month school pro- 
gram in operation. The problems of coor- 
dination v;ith other district, obtaining per- 
sonnel on a year-round basis, and curricu- 
lum development will be discussed and 
evaluated in 1970. 


AS DECEMBER 1969 comes to a close, 


the board faces interviews for a new board 
member, continued long-range planning, 
the retirement of Supt. G. A. McElroy and 
appointment of Richard Kolze as superin- 
tendent. 


Many programs and activities, started 


in 1969, will carry over into 1970, and some 
into 1971 and the remainder of the decade. 
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'Pot Heads' Get 'Grass'Easily in Suburbia 
«y 


Legacy 
S 


of the 


uburban 
Drug scene 


For tone of suburbia's youth, Pot has 


become the trip at the- end of a multi-col- 
ored rainbow. Who are the kids In our 
area who take LSD, Speed and mari' 
Jimna? Why do they take it? Where do 
they get It? and what are our law enforce- 
ment agencies doing about this growing 
social problem in our suburbs? To learn 
the answers, Barry Slgale, Paddock staff 
writer, spent the past two months talking 
to kids on drugs, to the police and to a 
police informer. Starting today is the first 
of his four-part series, "Legacy of the Sub- 
urban Drug Scene." 


by BARRY SIGALE 


A young teenager pops his head out of 


the window of his car at a crowded drive- 
in restaurant and yells: 


"Does anyone have any grass?" 
Immediately, the reply comes back.by 


the honk of a horn. 


The kid gets out of his auto and walks 


over to the youth sitting in the driver's 
seat. He hands the driver some money and 
receives an envelope in return. The trans- 
action is that simple. 


ANYWHERE KID'S can meet, in a 


crowd, at a restaurant, a teen dance, a 
movie theater, just about any place you* 
can name, the sale of drugs can be, and is 
being, made. 


It's happening in our own suburbs and 


police in the area can name just about 
every place where drugs are being bought 
and can point out users with accuracy. 


These places are not involved in selling 


drugs. But they are used by teenagers to 


make purchases without the .owner's con- 
sent. 


THE REAL PROBLEM, for the police, 


however, is making the pinch, catching 
the kids with the goods on them. 


"There's no problem knowing where it's 


at," said an area youth officer, who has 
dealt with the problem of narcotics for 4 
years. 


"Almost all drive-in places are acces- 


sible to make a buy. What we have to find 
out Ms what they're buying, the quantity 
and where it is on their person." 


The drug problem in suburbia is wide- 


spread,' mainly being used by teenagers 
out for a good time, out to do something 
different and, they feel, exciting. 


Accurate statistics are hard to deter- 


mine. 


"The drug users range in age from 13 to 


18," the youth officer said. "He reaches 
his peak at 18, the draft age, although I 
don't know if this is a major factor in its 
popularity at that age. At 13, the problem 
is not a big one. 


"TEENAGE-WISE, on the male side of 


it, approximately 50 per cent of all high 
school students have tried some form of 
drugs at least once." 


Of these students, 2 to 3 per cent are 


hard core addicts, according to the officer, 
who has three children of his own. 


"The fear of possible permanent brain 


damage has given rise to certain fears and 
restrictions," he said. 


"For instance, teenage girls are a lot 


\r T of a problem because of the pressures 
by medical reports telling of possible birth 


defects for the children they may have in 
later life." 


WHAT ARE SUBURBAN .kids taking? 


How does it affect them? How can parents 
tell their son or daughter is one of the 
many teenage users? Where do these kids 
get their supply? 


Teenagers in suburbia mostly use mari- 


juana, a narcotic, and Speed (tnethedrine) 
or LSD, listed as dangerous drugs. Speed 
is becoming increasingly popular with sub- 
urban youths. 


"Out here, marijuana is readily acces- 


sible," the officer said. "In Chicago, the 
hard core uses opiates and heroin, both of 
which are physically addictive. 


"With marijuana, however, you don't be- 


(Continued on Page 9) 


Snow 


TODAY: Snow likely; high in lower 30s. 


TUESDAY: Not much change. 
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Funds Near? 


INSTRUCTOR TOM SNOPEK, 19, a student at North- 
western University, gives some tips to several students in 
learn-to-swim class for adults sponsored by Elk Grove Park 


District. Students (seated from, left! include Tom Jach. 
Imiec, Herald reporter, Jim Spahr, Terrv Sorrentino and 
Dolores Tekula. 


Financing from the Leadership Council , 


for Metropolitan Open' Communities may 
be utilized to house Mexican-Americans in 
Elk Grove Township. 


John.Kane, representative from the 


Leadership Council, Friday proposed the 
possibility of financial help from the coun- 
cil to an ad hoc steering:committee study- 
ing the housing of Mexican-Americans. 


The Leadership Council is a private, not- 


for-profit organization which receives fed- 
eral grants to aid people who. qualify for 
financial assistance. 


KANE SAID IT might be possible for the 


council to lease mobile units and sublet 
them to families at rents they can afford. 


He said, "A lot depends on the economic 


conditions the families are in." He also 
added what he called a "hitch." All funds 
to lease units are apparently out until July 
1 from the regional office and the council 
would have to go to Washington for^assis- 
tance. 


"I think we can get the money, but I'm 


not sure when . . . possibly two months,". 
Kane said. 


Joseph Wellman, steering committee 


chairman, suggested looking into the pos- 
sibility, but added that the committee still 
must seek finances. 


IF THE LEADERSHIP Council proposal 


is used, someone would have to purchase 
the mobile "units first before the council 


A Nonswimmer Takes 


by TOM JACHIMIEC 


I finally took the plunge — the three-foot 


plunge, to be exact. 


After 26 years of cowardice, I decided it 


was about time I learned to swim. I en- 
rolled in a 10-week learn-to-swim class for 
adults sponsored by the Elk Grove Park 
District; at Lively Junior High School's in- 
door pool. 
{ 


I was somewhat apprehenisve about the 


whole deal, and probably a little nervous, 
too. Water has been a fear of mine since I 
was a kid who hated to get his hair wash- 
ed. But in recent years I began to see 
what I was missing — water 'skiing, scuba 
diving, boating, and even surfing. 


I shied away from all these activities, 


including the pool parties. I never could 
see any sense in sitting around a pool and 
not going in. 


THE CLASS STARTED last October and 


met once a week through mid-December. 
There were about 20 students, most of 
them women at the first class. About 14 of 
us finished the course. 


Swim instructors Bill Hlavin and Tom 


Snopek got us used to three feet of water 
easily enough. Contrary to some early 
fears I had, they didn't insist we jump into 
deep water until we were well into the 
course. 


We started by sitting on the side of the 


pool with our feet kicking in the water. 
Next, we got into the pool and practiced 
kicking again, using our arms to brace our 
bodies against the pool wall. 


Soon we had our beads in the water, 


blowing bubbles and quickly coming up for 
air — that beautiful stuff for which my 
lungs longed. We did this several times 
after much coaxing by the instructors. . 


"Keep your eyes open," they said. 
"1 QUIT. I bate water," i said to my- 


self. The chlorine burned my eyes and the 
water clogged my nose. Those first few 
moments were terrible. 


But, we went on. 


We began pushing off with our feet from 


the pool wall and floating on our stom- 
achs, all the time seeing how long we 
could hold our breath and how far we 
could go. 


I was surprised how long I could go 


without coming up for air. And, with the 
addition of a strong kick, I went further. 


I WAS DOING OK until we were told to 


stroke with our arms and come up for air 
between strokes. 


My problem, the instructors said, was 


that I wasn't keeping my chin down 
enough and that I was trying too hard. 
Every time I brought my bead up for a 
breath I wanted to take a bigger one, but 
instead I got a mouthful, of water. 


The first lesson was over and I was still 


struggling with a clogged nose, burning 
eyes, water in my stomach, and generally 
disappointed I didn't take to the water like 
Buster Crabbe. 


We were given individualized help at 


times, but weren't promised any miracles. 
We were told we would have to come in 
and practice on our own if we really want- 
ed to learn: 
.; 


MY ONLY THOUGHT as I left the pool, 


now that my ears were full of H20. was 
that I'd learn to swim if it took me two 10- 
week learn-to-swim courses. 


I was still a chicken at the start of the 


second class. In fact, I wasn't in a real 
hurry to leave my home to get there that 
night 
' . . ' • • • 


Nose plugs made it easier to do the 


crawl stroke, even though I still could not 


(Continued on Page 2) 


could-lease them, according to Kane. 


Wellman also indicated that meanwhile 


they would still have to provide housing 
for the families until they could receive 
outside aid. 


"We can't keep them in motels in- 


definitely," Wellman said. 


Wellman organized two sub-groups from 


the committee to contact the families and 
study financing of trailers. 


THOMAS SMITH, Community Services 


director, was asked to handle and be re- 
sponsible for contacting the families. It 
was Smith's suggestion last week that 
there be "centralized effort at identifying 
those in need and then a one or two person 
liaison team to talk to and work with the 
family." 


Smith will be working with Mrs. Karen 


Stanley, Northwest Opportunity Center di- 
rector, and Louis Archbold, Neighbors at 
Work (NAW) organization. They are to de- 
termine the income and size of each fami- 
ly needing assistance. 


Mrs. Stanley had protested the fact that 


numerous people were "bothering these 
families at all times of the day and night." 


Earlier Mrs. Stanley and Archbold 


tossed back and forth a few heated words 
about a family living in a shack at 25 E. 
Algonquin Road. 


AHCHBOLD SAID the shack was con- 


demned by the Cook County building com- 
missioner and that he was assigned to help 
these people move out. Mrs. Stanley said 
that Northwest Opportunity Center law- 
yers and others had investigated the shack 
and told the family it could stay there dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays if they so desir- 
ed. 


Archbold claimed that the shack was a 


(Continued on Page 2) 


JIM SPAHR of Elk Grove Village straddles pool after corn- 
plating a learn-to-swim class for'adults at Lively Junior. 
High School in the village. Spahr, 39, said he decided to 


learn to swim after putting it off for many years. H« and 
'his<wife started the coursa last October. However, only he 
stuck it out. 
•. ' 
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Larger House Group? 


The ad hoc steering committee to in- 


vestigate housing for Mexican-Americans 
may be enlarged from 6 to 14 voting mem- 
bers. 


The committee was originally formed 


when Village Pros. Jock Pahl and Rita 
Gara, Neighbors at Work (NAW) presi- 
dent, appointed three village officials and 
three NAW members. 


Committee member, John Sheehan, pre- 


sented tho proposal at Friday's meeting. 
Shcuhnn said that the committee itself 
feels that It Is presently large enough to be 
responsive to the problems, but that other 
people have recommended that it be ex- 
panded. 


PAUL HAD suggested last week that no 


limitations be put on the number of mem- 
bers for the committee. 


Members presently on the committee 


from the village are William Koretke, Al 
Broten and Richard McGrenera. 


Neighbors at Work representatives on 


the steering committee ore Joseph Well- 


man, chairman; Sheehan and Louis Arch- 
bold. 


Pahl, the Rev. J. Ward Morrison, Clyde 


Brooks and Thomas Smith had been 
named ex-officio members. 


Sheehan proposed that the committee be 


composed of 14 voting members, four ex- 
officio members, and technical advisors to 
be approved by the committee. 


THE 14 would include four from the vil- 


lage government, including the three pre- 
sent members and one other; and four 
from Neighbors at Work, the three present 
members and one other, Sheehan sug- 
gested that Brooks, a former committee 
member, be reinstated as a voting mem- 
ber to fill this position. 


Another four would be indigent mem- 


bers, said Sheehan, who proposed that the 
positions be filled by Anselmo (Sam) 
DeLaGarza, Armand Gomez, Henry Mesa 
and Cirilo Tomayo, all four Mexican- 
Americans seeking housing. 


The final two would be chosen from 


Village Opens Its 
Doors to Sailors 


One hundred sailors in basic training at 


Great Lakes Naval Base were Christmas 
guests of Hanover Park families Thurs- 
day. 


Sixty-eight Hanover Park families hos- 


ted the servicemen from Great Lakes, 
with many families hosting two or more 
guests in the community's "Project Open 
Heart," 


The sailors arrived by bus about noon 


near the intersection of Barrington and Ir- 
ving Park roads in Hanover Park and 
then spent the day with their host families, 
departing about 8:30 p.m. Thursday. 
Strcamwood and Carpentersville also hos- 
ted 100 sailors from Great Lakes for din- 
ner Thursday. 


THE SAILOR-GUESTS in Hanover Park 


Civic Group 
Selects New 
Leadership 


Members of the Fnirview Gardens Civic 


Association have elected new officers and 
coundlmen to serve as representatives of 
Fairview Gardens subdivision for 1070. 


A slate of five officers and 13 coun- 


cilmen was presented by the nominating 
committee of the executive council to the 
general membership for approval. 


Officers for the new year are Richard 


Hendricks, president; Bernard Wasmer, 
vice-president; Thomas Paulson, treas- 
urer; Miciieline Luccaccloni, correspond- 
ing secretary; and Gloria Walesa, record- 
ing secretary. 


Councilmen, in order by districts, are 


Donald Snigh. Dlst. 1; John Luccaccloni, 
Dist. 2; Donald Salemi, Dlst. 3; Robert 
Simon, Dist. 4; Jerome Svec, Dlst. 5; John 
Tofano, Dlst. 6. 


Dennis Gembutls, Dlst. 7; Robert Quig- 


ley. Dist. B; Earl Splitt, Dlst. 9A; Robert 
Beiser, Dist. OB; Kenneth Goryn, Dist. 10; 
Thomas West, Dist. 11; and Alfred Ditt- 
rich, Dist. 12. 


Fnirview Gardens, located at Wolf and 


Central roads in Mount Prospect, was an- 
nexed to the village in July 1968. 


Would-be Robber 
Offered $10, Flees 


An attempted robbery occurred Satur- 


day evening at the Thorn Me An Shoe 
Store, 916 E. Rand Road hi Mount Pros- 
pect. 


According to Manager James Ferguson, 


a young man wielding an automatic pistol 
demanded money as he was preparing to 
close the store, 


The unidentified man fled on foot when 


Ferguson offered to dole out only $10. 


The suspect Is believed to be 18 to 22- 


years-pld, 5 feet, 7 seven Inches tall and 
weighing about 145 pounds. 


Thursday were from nearly every state in 
ths country, according to Mrs. Kenneth 
Rasmussen, coordinator of Project Open 
Heart, which was intended to open com- 
munity homes to Great Lakes sailors for 
the holiday. 


Among the Hanover Fark residents hos- 


ting sailors for Christmas was Sam Po- 
lotto, chief of the village's police depart- 
ment. Two recruits in boot training, David 
Pruden and Terry Dereko, spent the day 
with Polotto's family at 7301 Gladiola. 


"We had 18 people for dinner," Polotto 


said. "The boys (sailors) enjoyed their 
stay with us and we enjoyed having them. 
They played records and danced during 
the day." 


One of the sailors visiting Polotto's fam- 


ily was from Elgin, while the other was 
from Detroit. Both were about 19 years 
old. 


"I HOPE TO HOST sailors again next 


Christmas," Polotto added, "And I cer- 
tainly recommend this project for every 
family to participate in." 


Mrs. Bob Berry, 1753 Laurel, hosted a 


19-year-old sailor for Christmas. He was 
also from Michigan. 


"I have a son the same age and another 


son who is 17," said Mrs. B«ry. "They 
listened to stereo tapes and the boys took 
him for a ride to visit some friends. He 
spent most of the time with the boys." 


"We were very happy to have him for 


dinner," Mrs. Berry added. "He was a 
nice polite fellow." She said that her 
Christmas guest had just finished boot 
camp, but would not be able to go home on 
leave before February. 


"MY TWO SONS enjoyed having him 


around very much," she said. "And it was 
a lice day in all." 


Every one of the 68 families in Hanover 


Park would probably have said the same 
thing. And each of them found the real 
meaning of Christmas by sharing their joy 
with others. 


Auto Strikes 
2 Pedestrians 


Two girls were injured Friday when 


they were struck by the auto of Gary C. 
Krewer, 10 W. Noyes, Arlington Heights, 
at the corner of Arlington Heights Road 
and Northwest Highway. 


Elizabeth Krebsbach, 715 N. Belmont 


Ave., and Megan Draut, 746 N. Belmont 
Ave., both 12, were treated for minor in- 
juries at Northwest Community Hospital. 


Police charged Krewer with failure to 


stop for a traffic light and for damage to 
state property. 


Witnesses told police the Krewer auto 


was northbound on Arlington Heights Road 
when it collided with another car driven 
by Henry P. Ward, 268 N. Fremont, Pala- 
tine. Krewer's car then skidded into the 
two pedestrians, and struck the base of a 
state route sign, police said, 


A Nonswimmer Dives In 


(Continued from Page 1) 


yet swim the width of the pool. That didn't 
come until the third lesson. 


I couldn't believe I did it when it finally 


happened, Was 1 beat! T was expending so 
much energy that by the time I got across 
I was exhausted. 


EACH WEEK WE learned more strokes, 


including the breaststroke, backstroke, 
scissors kick, and a little underwater 
swimming. The students progressed pretty 
evenly. I didn't excel, but I did progress. 


By the sixth class 1 was venturing into 


the deep water along with the rest of the 
students. 1 was cheating, though, by stay- 
ing near the sides of the pool. 


In the eighth class I was diving in. 
"Great form," said the instructor. How- 


ever, for me there was another crisis 
when I somersaulted in the water and pan- 
icked upon surfacing. 


Tom Snopek had to rescue me twice that 


night. I had a problem getting itarted with 
the crawl stroke when my bead bobbed to 


the surface. 


I'M STILL NOT sure if I licked the prob- 


lem even after 10 classes. But I do know 
that it's a great feeling to dive into nine 
feet of water and feel it rush past you. 
It's like nothing I've experienced before. 


I didn't come out of the class the best 


swimmer. That title went to Jim Spahr, an 
airline weather forecaster. But I did learn 
to swim enough to save my life. 


I never did any practicing, as the in- 


structors suggested, so I can't blame them 
for my not being satisfied with my prog- 
ress. 


They did their best and I tried to do 


mine in the 10 weeks. What more could 
one ask for $5. 


To those of you who never learned to 


swim: try it. It's a tremendous exercise — 
physically exhausting and great for stay- 
ing in shape. It's much better than base- 
ball, softball, jogging, and tennli (some of 
my favorites). What's more, it's fun, one* 
you know bow. 


community organizations, Sheehan said, 
suggesting one from the Elk Grove Village 
Human Relations Commission and one 
from the Northwest Opportunity Center. 


He also suggested that the ex-officio 


members be Pahl, Rev. Morrison, Rita 
Gara and Walter McCoy, NAW member. 


The proposal was presented but not 


voted on because only three members of 
the 10 at Friday's' meeting were voting 
members. They were Sheehan, Joseph 
Wellman and Archbold. 


Theft, Drug 
Charges Filed 


A 24-year-old Waukegan man was ar- 


rested by Mount Prospect police Wednes- 
day afternoon and charged with theft and 
illegal possession of marijuana. 


A security agent for Wieboldt's depart- 


ment store at the Randhurst Shopping 
gcenter called police after she apprehended 
George Kolar on suspicion of theft, police 
said. 


Kolar reportedly took five items from 


the toy department and put them into a 
shopping bag, according to police. The 
Items, valued at approximately $14, in- 
cluded three paint sets and a music box. 


Alst found in Kolar's possession was a 


plastic bag filled with marijuana, accord* 
ing to police. The contents of the bag were 
field tested by police and oositively identi- 
fied as marijuana. 


Kolar was charged with illegal posses- 


sion of marijuana and theft and released 
on $6,000 bail. He is scheduled to appear in 
Niles court Jan. 13 on both charges. 


Kolar reportedly told police ne was ar- 


rested for illegal possession of marijuana 
in Ocean City, Md. July 27 and he was 
released on $2,000 bail to await trial, po- 
lice said. Kolar's statement was confirmed 
by police with Chief of Police V. Jack 
Phillips of the Ocean City Police Depart' 
ment. Kolar was also charged with posses- 
sion of stolen goods by Maryland police, 
Mount Prospect police said. 


Will Council 
Fund Housing? 


(Continued from Page 1) 


deathtrap and he wanted to move them 
out immediately. Mrs. Stanley, who said 
the shack had adequate heating and elec- 
tricity, stressed that there was a differ- 
ence between substandard and unsafe 
housing. 


She also said, "I protest Mr. Archbold's 


treatment of my staff the other night." 


Information of the family at 25 E. Algon- 


quin and the others involved is to be com- 
piled by Smith and his group by this after- 
noon. Then they will present the informa- 
tion to the finance group, headed by Rev. 
J. Ward Morrison and John Sheehan. A 
meeting Tuesday at 8 p.m. in the village 
hall was called to coordinate the informa- 
tion from both groups. 


FATHER MORRISON, an 
ex-offick> 


member, and Sheehan, a committee mem- 
ber, have been asked to research the fi- 
nancial situation and determine exactly 
how many trailers would be needed. 


Rev. Morrison indicated that he had ear- 


lier promised $2,000 to the cause and that 
he would provide it. 


According to Smith there are possibly 


eight to 15 families in need of housing, 
Eight of the families have been moved 
into area motels, with two of these offered 
•Iternate plans for housing. 


The Cook County Forest Preserve has 


offered the use of one forest preserve 
apartment in Barrington Hills and one 
house in Elk Grove Township. 


SMITH SAID there are three families 


moved from condemned shacks on Orland 
Busse property, 1100 Landmeler Road. The 
shacks were burned to the ground Dec, 8. 


He said another family traveled to Min- 


nesota recently for the holidays but will 
have no home when they return. Their 
shack on the Miller property was con- 
demned last week. 


He added to the list the family in a 


shaclr at 25 E. Algonquin Road and a fami- 
ly on ADC living in what he called "an 
inadequate trailer" on Higgins Road near 
Oakton Street. 


Smith raid two other families are living 


in trailers which he said may have to be 
moved because tho property Is not zoned 
properly. 


The trailers, which he said are In good 


condition, are located on Sam Miller's 
property, 201 W. Touhy Ave. and 27 E. 
Algonquin Road. 


However, the village board indicated 


last week that they would not be respon- 
sible for anyone hoiued north of the North- 
welt Tollway. This would include the two 
families living on Algonquin Road. 
_ 
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MT. PROSPECT SHOPPING GUIDE 


"A COMPLETE SHOPPING AREA . . . DEDICATED TO SERVE 
YOU" 


Looking for truly unusual 


lamps and shades? 


WE HAVE THEM AT THE ALL NEW 


"Lamp & 


Lighting Studio" 


212 E. Rand Road 


Mt. Prospect • 394-2900 


* Lamps Repaired — Rewired — Repiated 
* Shades Recovered if Lamp Parts 


All Work Done in Our Own Work Rooms 


HOURS: Mon • Thuri. • Fri, 1 till 9, TIKI, i 


Sat, 10 30 lid 5, Sun, I tilU 


W.d. 10 to 5 


Keefer's 
Pharmacy 


CL 5-3320 


Other location: Mont Clare Lamp Co., Chicago, III. 


:*^ 


Music 
RUGS 


& CARPETS 
BROADLOOM, 


KITCHEN, OUTDOOR 


For in lh» horn* pr«s«nt*tion 


call for appointment 


253-&900 


JL. *«)!• pjrkill It fix 


rVionaliitd S«rvic« 
Exp*rt Instillation 
STORE HOURS: 


Man. thru Fri. 9 30 >.m. • 8:30 p m 


Sit. 9 30 «.m, - 5 p m . 


Sun. 12 p.* -; p.m. 


105S Mt. Prosprct Pluu 


253-8906 • 255-2895 


* «VM I BASKETBALL SHOES 
* MOCCASINS 
* 
SHOE CARE ACCESSORIES 
ANDY'S SHOE SERVICE 


TO W 
NOUfHWEST HWY 
• 
MT 
PtOSPECT 


392-3810 


I ORGAN 
I PIANOS 
[ INSTRUMENTS 
THE(Wa 


MUSIC SHOP 
and School of Music 


27 W, Prospecl 
Mount Prospect 


CLcarbrook 3-5592 


Funeral Home 
Rental Equipment 


Phone 


255-7800 


Friedrichs 
Funeral 
Home 


320 W. Central Rd. 
at Northwest Hwy. 


Mount Prospect 


Jack Caffrey's 
"Rent Anything your Heart Desires" 


4 lO Z 
,N«orR0ndhu,!t, 
Call Jack Coffrey 


RENTAL CENTER 
210 E. Rand Rd. 
259-5880 


HAPPY NEW YEAR EVERYBODY! 


C. KLEINER | Dry Cleaning 


/jeweler 


Car Wash 


W| DO ALL THE WORK 


OIRARD PEBREGAUX 


WATCHES 


f, 
• Just drop off 
• Pick up. at your 
convenience 


SAVE WITH 


BUDGET 


CLEANING 


133 W. 
Proiptct Ave. 
Ml. Piospicl 


PHONE 


392-454Z 


Professional Pressing 
Suburban 
Valet 


852 E. Northwest Hwy. 


Ml. Prospect 
253-9617 


3-Minute 
Car Wash 


Expert Polishing 


Interiors Shampooed 


Engines Washed 


£ 
Hours Mon. thru Thurs. 8 to 5:30 


gi 
Sun. 9 to 2, Fri. & Sat. 8 to 6 


I Mt. Prospect 
| 
Car Wasft 


:•:• 
113 Prospecl Ave. 
CL 3-8126 


•:•: 
Across the tracks 


from the golden water tower 


?Xf^^^ 


Barber Shop 


COACH 
LIGHT 


BARBER SHOP 


Patrick Strpleo 


2 BARBERS TO SCftVE YOU 


Ram Cuts • Children's Ram Cuts | 


Hair Styling 
| 


.1715 t. CENTRAL ROAD • ARUN6TON NTS. 
I: 


.,,,,,1 


Draperies 


F A B R I C S 


FOR LESS 


Slip Covers & Draperies 


Bamboo Blinds 
Window Shades 


Drapery Hardware 


Style Plus Economy 


HOURS: Mon & Fri IB to 9 


TIIOH., Wed., '1 luirs , Sat. 9-,iO to 5:30 
Free Forking — Friendly Service 


ROBERT'S 
Textile Center 


. NW Hwy., Ml. Prospect 


CL 5-4040 


COI\-Ol» 


Dry Cleaning 


HOURS: 
Weekdays 


9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


Saturdays 


9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


B-W 


DRY CLEANING 


CENTER 


420 W. IN W HHJ., Ml. Prospect 


253-9305 


^ 


Travel Agency 


Air Tickets & Reservations 


"ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD" 


• FREE TRAVEL PLANNING 
. VACATIONS 


. CRUISES 
• TOURS 
STEAMSHIP 


k I/-NTC 
WE SEU AIRLINE TICKETS 
INU I t: AT AIRPORT PRICES! 


MOUNT 


PROSPECT 


Northwest 


141 W. Prospect Ave., Mount Prospect 


Phone CL 3-4394 • 
NE 1-6222 


FUR SALE! 


"Merry Chrtitmai and 
Happy New Year 
to All Our Customers" 
See Our 
Selection of 
• MINK STOLES 
• MINK BOAS 
•JACKETS 
. CLOTH COATS 


SHOP IN MT. PROSPECT ... 


WE INVITE AND APPRECIATE YOUR PATRONAGE. 


Tot Heads' Get 'Grass'Easily in Suburbia 


•X 


Legacy 
^ 
of the 


Suburban 
Drug scene 


For some of suburbla's youth, Pot bus 


become the trip at the end of a multi-col- 
ored rainbow. Who are the kids in our 
area who take LSD, Speed and mari- 
juana? Why do they take It? Where do 
they get it? and what are our law enforce- 
ment agencies doing about this growing 
social problem in our suburbs? To learn 
the answers, Barry Sigale, Paddock staff 
writer, spent the past two months talking 
to kids on drugs, to the police and to a 
police informer. Starting today is the first 
of iris four-part series, "Legacy of the Sub- 
urban Drug Scene." 


by BARRY SIGALE 


A young teenager pops his head out of 


the window of his car at a crowded drive- 
in restaurant and yells: 


"Does anyone have any grass?" 
Immediately, the reply comes back by 


tho honk of a horn. 


The kid gets out of his auto and walks 


over to the youth sitting in the driver's 
seat. He hands the driver some money and 
receives an envelope in return. The trans- 
action is that simple. 
: 


ANYWHERE KIDS can meet, in a 


crowd, at a restaurant, a teen dance, a 
movie theater, just about any place you 
can name, the sale of drugs can be, and is 
being, made. 


It's happening in our own suburbs and 


police in the area can name just about 
every place where drugs are being bought 
and can point out users with accuracy. 


These places are not involved in selling 


drugs. But they are used by teenagers to 


make purchases without the owner's con- 
sent. 


THE REAL PROBLEM, for the police, 


however, is making the pinch, catching 
the kids with the goods on them. 


"There's no problem knowing where it's 


at," said an area youth officer, who has 
dealt with the problem of narcotics for 4 
years. 


"Almost all drive-in places are acces- 


sible to make a buy. What we have to find 
out is what they're buying, the quantity 
and where it is on their person." 


The drug problem in suburbia is wide- 


spread, mainly being used by teenagers 
out for a good time, out to do something 
different and, they feel, exciting. 


Accurate statistics are hard to deter-. 


mine. 


"The drug users range in age from 13 to 


18," the youth officer said. "He reaches 
his peak at 18, the draft age, although I 
don't know if this is a major factor in its 
popularity at that age. At 13, the problem 
is not a big one. 


"TEENAGE-WISE, on the male side of 


it, approximately 50 per cent of all high 
school students have tried some form of 
drugs at least once." 


Of these students, 2 to 3 per cent are 


hard core addicts, according to the officer, 
who has three children of his own. 


"The fear of possible permanent brain 


damage has given rise to certain fears and 
restrictions," he said. 


"For instance, teenage girls are a lot 


V 
-> of a problem because of the pressures 


by medical reports telling of possible birth 


defects for the children they may have in 
later life." 


WHAT ARE SUBURBAN kids taking? 


How does it affect them? How can parents 
tell their son or daughter is one of the 
many teenage users? Where do these kids 
get their supply? 


Teenagers in suburbia mostly use mari- 


juana, a narcotic, and Speed (methedrine) 
or LSD, listed as dangerous drugs. Speed 
is becoming increasingly popular with sub- 
urban youths. 


"Out here, marijuana is readily acces- 


sible," the officer said. "In Chicago, the 
hard core uses opiates and heroin, both of 
which are physically addictive. 


"With marijuana, however, you don't be- 


(Continued on Page 9) 


Snow 


TODAY: Snow likely; high In lower 30s. 


TUESDAY: Not much change. 
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Housing 
Funds Near? 


INSTRUCTOR TOM SNOPEK, 19, a student at North- 
western University, gives some tips to several students in 
learn-to-swim class for adults sponsored by Elk Grove Park 


District. Students (seated from left) include Tom Jach. 
imiec, He.rald reporter, Jim Spahr, Terry Sorrentino and 
Dolores Tekula. 


Financing from the Leadership Council 


for Metropolitan Open Communities may 
be utilized to house Mexican-Americans in 
Elk Grove Township. 


John Kane, representative from the 


Leadership Council, Friday proposed the 
possibility of financial help from the coun- 
cil to an ad hoc steering committee study- 
ing the housing of Mexican-Americans. 


The Leadership Council is a private, not- 


for-profit organization which receives fed- 
eral grants to aid people who qualify for 
financial assistance. 


KANE SAID IT might be possible for the 


council to lease mobile units and sublet 
them to families at rents they can afford. 


He said, "A lot depends on the economic 


conditions the families are in." He also 
added what he called a "hitch." All funds 
to lease units are apparently out until July 
1 from the regional office, and the council 
would have to go to Washington for assis- 
tance. 


"I think we can get the money, but I'm 


not sure when ... possibly two months," 
Kane said. 


Joseph Wellman, steering 
committee 


chairman, suggested looking into the pos- 
sibility, but added that the committee still 
must seek finances. 


IF THE LEADERSHIP Council proposal 


is used, someone would have to purchase 
the mobile units first before the council 


A Nonswimmer Takes 


by TOM JACHIMIEC 


I finally took the plunge — the three-foot 


plunge, to be exact. 


After 26 years of cowardice, I decided it 


was about time I learned to swim. I en- 
rolled in a 10-week learn-to-swim class for 
adults sponsored by the Elk Grove Park 
District, at Lively Junior High School's in- 
door pool. 


I was somewhat aoprehenisve about the 


whole deal, and probably a little nervous, 
too. Water has been a fear of mine since I 
was a kid who hated to get his hair wash- 
ed. But in recent years I began to see 
what I was missing — water skiing, scuba 
diving, boating, and even surfing. 


I shied away from all these activities, 


including the pool parties. I never could 
see any sense in sitting around a pool and 
not going in. 


THE CLASS STARTED last October and 


met once a week through mid-December. 
There were about .20 students, most of 
them women at the first class. About 14 of 
us finished the course. 


Swim instructors Bill Hlavin and Tom 


Snopek got us used to three feet of water 
easily enough. Contrary to some early 
fears I had, they didn't insist we jump into 
deep water until we were well into the 
course. . 


We started by sitting on the side of the 


pool with our feet kicking in the water. 
Next, we got into the pool and practiced 
kicking again, using our arms to brace our 
bodies against the pool wall. 


Soon we had our heads in the water, 


blowing bubbles and quickly coming up for 
air — that beautiful stuff for which my 
lungs longed. We did this several times 
after much coaxing by the instructors. 


"Keep your eyes open," they said. 
"I QUIT. I hate water," Ji said to my- 


self. The chlorine burned my eyes and the 
•water clogged my nose. Those first few 
moments were terrible. 


But, we went on. 


We began pushing off with our feet from 


the pool wall and floating on our stom- 
achs, all the time seeing how long we 
could hold our breath and how far we 
could go. 


I was surprised how long I could go 


without coming up for air. And, with the 
addition of a strong kick, I went further. 


J WAS DOING OK until we were told to 


stroke with our arms and come up for air 
between strokes. 


My problem, the instructors said, was 


that -I wasn't keeping my chin down 
enough and that I was trying too hard. 
Every time I brought my head up for a 
breath I wanted to take a bigger one, but 
instead I got a mouthful of water. 


The first lesson was over and I was still 


struggling with a clogged nose, burning 
eyes, water in my stomach, and generally 
disappointed I didn't take to the«water like 
Buster Crabbe. 


We were given individualized -help at 


times, but weren't promised any miracles. 
We were toW we would have to come in 
and practice on our own if we really want- 
ed to learn, 
' 


MY ONLY THOUGHT as I left the pool, 


now that my ears were full of H20. was 
that I'd learn to swim if it took me two 10- 
week learn-to-swim courses." 


I was still a chicken at the start xrf the 


second class. In fact, -I .wasn't in a real 


• hurry to leave my home to get there that 


night. 
, 


Nose plugs made it easier to do the 


'crawl stroke, even though I still could not 


(Continued on Page 2) 


could lease them, according to Kane. 


Wellman also indicated that meanwhile 


they would still have to provide housing 
for the families until they could receive 
outside aid. 


"We can't keep them in motels in- 


definitely," Wellman said. 


Wellman organized two sub-groups from 


the committee to contact the families and 
study financing of trailers. 


THOMAS SMITH, Community Services 


director, was asked to handle and be re- 
sponsible for contacting the families. It 
was Smith's suggestion last week that 
there be "centralized effort at identifying 
those in need and then a one or two person 
liaison team to talk to and work with the 
family." 


Smith will be working with Mrs. Karen 


Stanley, Northwest Opportunity Center di- 
rector, and Louis Arcbbold, Neighbors at 
Work (NAW) organization. They are to de- 
termine the income and size of each fami- 
ly needing assistance. 


Mrs. Stanley had protested the fact that 


numerous people were "bothering these 
families at all times of the day and night." 


Earlier Mrs. Stanley and Archbold 


tossed back and forth a few heated words 
about a family living in a shack at 25 E. 
Algonquin Road. 


ARCHBOLD SAID the shack was con- 


demned by the Cook County building com- 
missioner and that he was assigned to help 
these people move out. Mrs. Stanley said 
that Northwest Opportunity Center law- 
yers and others had investigated the shack 
and told the family it could stay there dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays if they so desir- 
ed. 


Archbold claimed that the shack was a 


(Continued on Page 2) 


JIM SPAHR of Elk Grove Village straddles pool after com- 
pleting a learn-to-swim class for adults at Lively Junior 
High School in the village. Spahr, 39, said he decided to 


learn to swim after putting it off for many years. He and 
his wife started the course last. October. However, only he 
stuck it out. 
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Larger House Group? 


The ad hoc steering committee to in- 


vestigate housing for Mexican-Americans 
may be enlarged from 6 to 14 voting mem- 
bers. 


The committee was originally formed 


when Village Pros. Jack Pahl and Rita 
Gnrn, Neighbors at Work (NAW) presi- 
dent, appointed three village officials and 
three NAW members. 


Committee member, John Sheehan, pre- 


sented the proposal at Friday's meeting. 
Sheehan said that the committee itself 
feels that it is presently large enough to be 
responsive to the problems, but that other 
people have recommended that it be ex- 
panded. 


PAHL HAD suggested last week that no 


limitations be put on the number of mem- 
bers for the committee. 


Members presently on the committee 


from the village are William Koretke, Al 
Brotcn nnd Richard McGrenera. 


Neighbors at Work representatives on 


the steerinj committee are Joseph Well- 


man, chairman; Sheehan and Louis Arch- 
bold. 


Pahl, the Rev. J. Ward Morrison, Clyde 


Brooks and Thomas Smith had been 
named ex-offlcio members. 


Sheehan proposed that the committee be 


composed of 141 voting members, four ex- 
officio members, and technical advisors to 
be approved by the committee. 


THE M would include four from the vil- 


lage government, including the three pre- 
sent members and one other; and four 
from Neighbors at Work, the three present 
members and one other. Sheehan sug- 
gested that Brooks, a former committee 
member, be reinstated as a voting mem- 
ber to fill this position. 


Another four would be indigent mem- 


bers, said Sheehan, who proposed that the 
positions be filled by Anselmo (Sam) 
DeLaGarza, Armand Gomez, Henry Mesa 
and Cirilo Tomayo, all four Mexican- 
Americans seeking housing. 


The final two would be chosen from 


Village Opens Its 
Doors to Sailors 


One hundred sailors in basic training at 


Great Lakes Naval Base were Christmas 
guests of Hanover Park families Thurs- 
day. 


Sixty-eight Hanover Park families hos- 


ted the servicemen from Great Lakes, 
with many families hosting two or more 
guests in the community's "Project Open 
Heart" 


The sailors arrived by bus about noon 


near the intersection of Harrington and Ir- 
ving Park roads in Hanover Park and 
then spent the day with their host families, 
departing about 8:30 p.m. Thursday. 
Streamvvood and Carpcntersville also hos- 
ted 100 sailoi-s from Great Lakes for din- 
ner Thursday. 


THE SAILOR-GUESTS in Hanover Park 


Civic Group 
Selects New 
Leadership 


Members of the Fairvlew Gardens Civic 


Association have elected new officers and 
counciimen to serve as representatives of 
Fairview Gardens subdivision for 1970. 


A state of five officers and 13 coun- 


ciimen was presented by the nominating 
committee of the executive council to the 
general membership for approval. 


Officers for the new year are Richard 


Hendricks, president; Bernard Wasmcr, 
vice-president; Thomas Paulson, treas- 
urer; Michuline Luccaccioni, correspond- 
ing secretary; and Gloria Walesa, record- 
ing secretary. 


Councilmon, in order by districts, are 


Donald Saigh, Dist. 1; John Luccaccioni, 
Dist. 2; Donald Salemi, Dist. 3; Robert 
Simon, Dist. 4; Jerome Svec, Dist, 5; John 
Tofano, Dist, 6, 


Dennis Gembutls, Dist. 7; Robert Quig- 


ley. Dist. 8; Earl Splitt, Dist. 9A; Robert 
Belser. Dist, 9B; Kenneth Goryn, Dist. 10; 
Thomas West, Dist. 11; and Alfred Ditt- 
rich. Dist. 12, 


Fairview Gordons, located at Wolf and 


Central roads in Mount Prospect, was an- 
nexed to the village in July 1968. 


Would-be Robber 
Offered $10, Flees 


An attempted robbery occurred Satur- 


day evening at the Thorn Me An Shoe 
Store, 916 E. Rand Road in Mount Pros- 
pect. 


According to Manager Jnmes Ferguson, 


a young man wielding an automatic pistol 
demanded money as he was preparing to 
close the store. 


The unidentified man fled on fool when 


Ferguson offered to dole out only $10. 


The suspect Is believed to be 18 to 22- 


years-old, 5 feet, 7 seven inches tall and 
weighing about 145 pounds. 


Thursday were from nearly every state in 
ths country, according to Mrs. Kenneth 
Rasmussen, coordinator of Project Open 
Heart, which was intended to open com- 
munity homes to Great Lakes sailors for 
the holiday. 


Among the Hanover Park residents hos- 


ting sailors for Christmas was Sam Po~ 
lotto, chief of the village's police depart- 
ment. Two recruits in boot training, David 
Pruden and Terry Dereko, spent the day 
with Polotto's family at 7301 Gladiola. 


"We had 18 people for dinner," Polotto 


said. "The boys (sailors) enjoyed their 
stay with us and we enjoyed having them. 
They played records and danced during 
the day." 


One of the sailors visiting Polotto's fam- 


ily was from Elgin, while the other was 
from Detroit. Both were about119 years 
old. 


"I HOPE TO HOST sailors again next 


Christmas," Polotto added. "And I cer- 
tainly recommend this project for every 
family to participate in." 


Mrs. Bob Berry, 1753 Laurel, hosted a 


19-year-old sailor for Christmas. He was 
also from Michigan. 


"I have a son the same age and another 


son who is 17," said Mrs. Berry. "They 
listened to stereo tapes and the boys took 
him for a ride to visit some friends. He 
spent most of the time with the boys." 


"We were very happy to have him for 


dinner," Mrs. Berry added. "He was a 
nice polite fellow." She said that her 
Christmas guest had just finished boot 
camp, but would not be able to go home on 
leave before February. 


"MY TWO SONS enjoyed having him 


around very much," she said. "And it was 
a nice day in all." 


Every one of the 68 families in Hanover 


Park would probably have said the same 
thing, And each of them found the real 
meaning of Christmas by sharing their joy 
with others. 


Auto Strikes 
2 Pedestrians 


Two girls were injured Friday when 


they were struck by the auto of Gary C. 
Krewer, 10 W. Noyes, Arlington Heights, 
at the corner of Arlington Heights Road 
nnd Northwest Highway. 


Elizabeth Krebsbach, 715 N. Belmont 


Ave., and Megan Draut, 746 N. Belmont 
Ave., both 12, were treated for minor in- 
juries at Northwest Community Hospital. 


Police charged Krewer with failure to 


stop for a traffic light and for damage to 
state property. 


Witnesses told police the Krewer auto 


was northbound on Arlington Heights Road 
when it collided with another car driven 
by Henry P. Ward, 268 N. Fremont, Pala- 
tine, Krcwer's car then skidded into the 
two pedestrians, and struck the base of a 
state route sign, police said. 


A Nonswimmer Dives In 


(Continued from Page 1) 


yet swim the width of tho pool. That didn't 
come until the third lesson. 


I couldn't believe I did it when it finally 


happened. Was I beat! t was expending so 
much energy that by the time 1 got across 
I was exhausted. 


EACH WEEK iVE learned more strokes, 


including the breaststroke, backstroke, 
scissors kick, and a little underwater 
swimming. The students progressed pretty 
evenly. I didn't excel, but I did progress. 


By the sixth class 1 was venturing Into 


the deep water along with the rest of the 
students. 1 was cheating, though, by it«y- 
ing near the skies of the pool. 


In the eighth class I was diving in. 
"Great form," said the'instructor. How- 


ever, for me there was another crisis 
when I somersaulted in the water and pan- 
icked upon surfacing. 


Tom Snopek had to rescue me .twice that 


night. I had a problem getting started with 
the crawl stroke when my head bobbed to 


the surface. 


I'M STILL NOT sure if I licked the prob- 


lem even after 10 classes. But 1 do know 
that it's a great feeling to dive into nine 
feet of water and feel it rush past you. 
It's like nothing I've experienced before. 


I didn't come out of the class the best 


swimmer. That title went to Jim Spahr, an 
airline weather forecaster. But I did team 
to swim enough to save my life. 


I never did any practicing, as the in- 


structors suggested, so I can't blame them 
for my not being satisfied with my prog- 
ress. 


They did their best and I tried to do 


mine in the 10 weeks. What more could 
one a* for $5. 


To those of you who never learned to 


swim: try it. It's a tremendous exercise — 
physically exhausting and great for stay- 
ing in shape. It's much better than base- 
ball, Softball, jogging, and tennis (some of 
my favorites). What's more, it's fun, once 
you know how. 


Community organizations, Sheehan said, 
suggesting one from the Elk Grove Village 
Human Relations Commission and one 
from the Northwest Opportunity Center. 


He also suggested that the ex-officio 


members be Pahl, Rev. Morrison, Rita 
Gara and Walter McCoy, NAW member. 


The proposal was presented but not 


voted on because only three members of 
the 10 at Friday's meeting were voting 
members. They were Sheehan, Joseph 
Wellman and Archbold. 


Theft, Drug 
Charges Filed 


A 24-year-old Waukegan man was ar- 


rested by Mount Prospect police Wednes- 
day afternoon and charged with theft and 
illegal possession of marijuana. 


A security agent for Wieboldt's depart- 


ment store at the Randhurst Shopping 
gcenter called police after she apprehended 
George Kolar on suspicion of theft, police 
said. 


Kolar reportedly took five items from 


the toy department and put them into a 
shopping bag, according to police. The 
items, valued at approximately $14, in- 
cluded three paint sets and a music box. 


Also found in Kolar's possession was a 


plastic bag filled with marijuana, accord* 
ing to police. The contents of the bag were 
field tested by police and nositively identi- 
fied as marijuana. 


Kolar was charged with illegal posses- 


sion of marijuana and theft and released 
on $6,000 bail. He is scheduled to appear in 
Niles court Jan. 13 on both charges. 


Kolar reportedly told police he was ar- 


rested for illegal possession of marijuana 
in Ocean City, Md. July 27 and he was 
released on $2,000 bail to await trial, po- 
lice said. Kolar's statement was confirmed 
by police with Chief of Police V. Jack 
Phillips of the Ocean City Police Depart- 
ment. Kolar was also charged with posses- 
sion of stolen goods by Maryland police, 
Mount Prospect police said. 


Will Council 
Fund Housing? 


(Continued from Page 1) 


deathtrap and he wanted to move them 
out immediately. Mrs. Stanley, who said 
the shack had adequate heating and elec- 
tricity, stressed that there was a differ- 
ence between substandard and unsafe 
housing. 


She also said, "I protest Mr. Archbold's 


treatment of my staff the other night." 


Information of the family at 25 E. Algon- 


quin and the others involved is to be com- 
piled by Smith and his group by this after- 
noon. Then they will present the informa- 
tion to the finance group, headed by Rev. 
J. Ward Morrison and John Sheehan. A 
meeting Tuesday at 8 p.m. in the village 
hall was called to coordinate the informa- 
tion from both groups. 


FATHER MORRISON, an 
ex-officio 


member, and Sheehan, a committee mem- 
ber, have been asked to research the fi- 
nancial situation and determine exactly 
how many trailers would be needed. 


Rev. Morrison indicated that he had ear- 


lier promised $2,000 to the cause and that 
he would provide it. 


According to Smith there are possibly 


eight to 15 families in need of housing. 
Eight of the families have been moved 
into area motels, with two of these offered 
alternate plans for housing. 


The Cook County Forest Preserve has 


offered the use of one forest preserve 
apartment in Barrington Hills and one 
house in Elk Grove Township. 


SMITH SAID there are three families 


moved from condemned shacks on Orland 
Busse property, 1100 Landmeier Road. The 
shacks were burned to the ground Dec. 8. 


He said another family traveled to Min- 


nesota recently for the holidays but will 
have no home when they return. Then 
shack on the Miller property was con- 
demned last week. 


He added to the list the family in a 


shack at 25 E. Algonquin Road and a fami- 
ly on ADC living in what he called "an 
inadequate trailer" on Higgins Road near 
Oakton Street. 


Smith raid two other families are living 


in trailers which he said may have to be 
moved because the property is not zoned 
properly. 


TOP trailers, which he said are in good 


condition, are located on Sam Miller's 
property, 201 W. Touhy Ave. and 27 E. 
Algonquin Road. 


However, the village board indicated 


last week that they would not be respon- 
sible for anyone housed north of the North- 
west Tollway. This would include the two 
families living on Algonquin Road. 
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MT. PROSPECT SHOPPING GUIDE 
"4 COMPLETE SHOPPING AREA . . . DEDICATED TO SERVE 
YOU" 


Looking for truly unusual 


lamps and shades? 


WE HAVE THEM AT THE ALL NEW 


"Lamp & 


Lighting Studio " 


212 E. Rand Road 


Mt. Prospect • 394-2900 


* Lamps Repaired — Rewired — Replated 
* Shades Recovered * Lamp Parts 


All Work Done in Our Own Work Rooms 


HOURS Mon • Thuri, • Fri., 1 III! 9, Tu.s • Wtd. 10lo5 


Sat, 10 30 till 5, Sun , 1 till 4 


Other location: Mont Clare Lamp Co., Chicago, III. 
:^^ 


ANDY'S SHOE SERVICE 


10 W NORTHWEST HWY 
• 
MT PROSPECT 


GYM t BASKETBALL SHOES 


MOCCASINS 


SHOE CARE ACCESSORIES 


ORTHOPEDIC 
MMECIIONS 
cm swcijurr 


ANDY'S SHOE SERVICE 


10 W NOKTHWEST HWY. 
• 
MI 
PKOSPECT 


392-3810 


Funeral Home 


CAWITS 


1056 Mt. Prospect Plaza 


253-8900 • 255-2895 


Keefer's 
Pharmacy 


CL 5-3220 


Music 


ORGAN 
PIANOS 
INSTRUMENTS 


THE Cotta 


MUSIC SHOP 
and School of Music 


27 VC. Prospect 
Mount Prospect 


CLcarbrook 3-5592 


Rental Equipment 


Phone 


255-7800 


Friedrichs 
Funeral 
Home 


320 W. Central Rd. 
at Northwest Hwy. 


Mount Prospect 


Jack Caffrey's 
"Rent Anything your Heart Desires" 


A to 1 
(NT.-*,,*,) 
Cal|jacllc±el 


RENTAL CENTER 
210 E. Rand Rd. 
259-5880 


HAPPY NEW YEAR EVERYBODY! 


WM. C. KLEINER 
cleaning 


GIRARD PERREGAUX 


WATCHES 


HOURS: 
91 m to 
5 30 p m.; 


Fri. to 


8:30 p.m. 
Wid. 9 i.m. 


to 12 
noon 


WE DO ALL THE WORK 
f, 


133 W. 
Prospect Ave. 
Ml. Prsspect 


PHONE 


392-4542 


• Just drop off 
• Pick up. at your 
convenience 


SAVE WITH 


BUDGET 


CLEANING 


Professional Pressing 
Suburban 
Valet 


852 E. Northwest Hwy., 


Ml. Prospect 
253-9617 


Car Was It 


3-Minute 
Car Wash 


Expert Polishing 


Interiors Shampooed 


Engines Washed 


Hours: Mon. thru Thurs. 8 to 5 30 


Sun. 9 to 2, Fri. & Sat. 8 to 6 
Mt. Prospect 


Car W o.v/1 


113 Prospect Ave. 
CL 3-8126 


Across the tracks 
from the golden water tower 


Barber Shop 


COACH 
LIGHT 


BARBER SHOP 


Strict Strpico 


2 BARBERS TO SERVE YOU 


Razsr Cuts • Children's Razor Cuts 


Hair Styling 


1715 E. CENTRAL ROAD • ARLINGTON HTS. 


Draperies 


F A B R I C S 


FOR LESS 


Slip Covers & Draperies 


Bamboo Blinds 
Window Shades 


Drapery Hardware 


Style Plus Economy 


HOURS: Mon. & Fn 10 to 9 
Tues , Wed , Thins , Sot 9 30 to 5 30 
Free Parking — Friendly Service 


ROBERT'S 
Textile Center 


504 E. iNVC H»y., Ml. Prospect 


CL 5-4040 


C01i\-01» 


Dry Cleaning 


HOURS: 
Weekdays 


9 a.m to 9 p m. 


Saturdays 


9 a m. to 5 p m 


B-W 


DRY CLEANING 


CENTER 


420 W. NW,Hv,>., Bli. Prospect 


253-9305 


ttwawftw^wftra^ 


Travel Agency 


Air Tickets & Reservations 


"ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD" 


• FREE TRAVEL PLANNING 
. VACATIONS 


• CRUISES 
• TOURS 
STEAMSHIP 


M/-*»TC 
WE SELL AIRLINE TICKETS 
INUIt: AT AIRPORT PRICES! 


MOUNT 


PROSPECT 


Qu^clik 


259-6030 


hnc. 


664 E. Norffcwest Hwy. 


141 W. Prospect Ave., Mount Prospect 


Phone Cl 3-4394 • 
NE 1-6222 


FUR SALE! 


"Merry Christmas and 
Happy hew Veor 
to All Our Customers" 
See Cur 
Selection of 
. MINK STOLES 
.MINK BOAS 
.JACKETS 
. CLOTH COATS 


SHOP IN MT. PROSPECT 


WE INVITE AND APPRECIATE YOUR PATRONAGE. 
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'Pot Heads' Get 'Grass'Easily in Suburbia 


Legacy 
S 


of the 


uburban 


Drug scene 


For some of siiburbla's youth, Pot has 


become the trip at the end of a multi-col- 
ored rainbow. Who arc the kids in our 
•rea who take LSD, Speed and mari- 
juana? Why do they take it? Where do 
they get It? and what arc our law enforce- 
ment agencies doing about this growing 
social problem in our suburbs? To learn 
the answers, Barry Sigale, Paddock staff 
writer, spent the past two months talking 
to kids on drugs, to the police and to a 
police Informer. Starting today is the first 
of his four-purt scries, "Legacy of the Sub- 
urban Drug Scene." 


by BARRY SIGALE 


A young teenager pops his head out of 


the window of his car at a crowded drive- 
in restaurant and yells: 


"Does anyone have any grass?" 
Immediately, the reply comes back by 


the honk of a horn. 


The kid gets out of his auto and walks 


over to the youth sitting in the driver's 
seat. He hands the driver some money and 
receives an envelope in return. The trans- 
action is that simple. 


ANYWHERE KIDS can meet, in a 


crowd, at a restaurant, a teen dance, a 
movie theater, just about any place you 
can name, the sale of drugs can 'oe, and is 
being, made. 


It's happening in our own suburbs and 


police in the area can name just about 
every place where drugs are being bought 
and can point out users with accuracy. 


These places are not involved in selling 


drugs. But they are used by teenagers to 


make purchases without the owner's con- 
sent. 


THE REAL PROBLEM, for the police, 


however, is making the pinch, catching 
the kids wii.li the goods on them. 


"There's no problem knowing where it's 


at," said an area youth officer, who has 
dealt with the problem of narcotics for 4 
years. 


"Almost all drive-in places are acces- 


sible to make a buy. What we have to find 
out is what they're buying, the quantity 
and where it is on their person." 


The drug problem in suburbia is wide- 


spread, mainly being used by teenagers 
out for a good time, out to do something 
'different and, they feel, exciting. 


Accurate statistics are hard to deter- 


mine. 


"The drug users range in age from 13 to 


18," the youth officer said. "He reaches 
his peak at 18, the draft age, although I 
don't know if this is a major factor in its 
popularity at that age. At 13, the problem 
is not a big one. 


"TEENAGE-WISE, on the male side of 


it, approximately 50 per cent of all high 
school students have tried some form of 
drugs at least once." 


Of these students, 2 to 3 per cent are 


hard core addicts, according to the officer, 
who has three children of his own. 


"The fear of possible permanent brain 


damage has given rise to certain fears and 
restrictions," he said. 


"For instance, teenage girls are a lot 


less of a problem because of the pressures 
by medical reports telling of possible birth 


defects for the children they may have in 
later life." 


WHAT ARE SUBURBAN kids taking? 


How does it affect them? How can parents 
tell their son or daughter is one of the 
many teenage users? Where do these kids 
get their supply? 


Teenagers in suburbia mostly use mari- 


juana, a narcotic, and Speed (methedrine) 
or LSD, listed as dangerous drugs. Speed 
is becoming increasingly popular with sub- 
urban youths. 


"Out here, marijuana is readily acces- 


sible," the officer said. "In Chicago, the 
hard core uses opiates and heroin, both of 
which are physically addictive. 


"With marijuana, however, you don't be- 


(Continued on Page 9) 


Snow 


TODAY: Snow likely; high in lower 30s. 


TUESDAY: Not much change, 
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ARLINGTON HEIGHTS Police Sgt. Jack Weber as- 
sists as a 12-year-old Arlington Heights girl is car- 
ried to an ambulance Friday afternoon after being 


struck by a car at the northwest corner of Arlington 
Heights Road and Northwest Highway. Injured in 
the accident were Elizabeth Krebsbach, 715 N. Bel. 


mont Avenue in Arlington Heights and Megan 
Draut, 746 N. Belmont Avenue. Both girls were tak- 
en to Northwest Community Hospital and released. 


Auto strikes Famiiy Visits Wounded Vet 


2 Pedestrians 


Two girls were injured Friday when 


they were struck by the auto of Cary C. 
Krewer, 10 W. Noyes, Arlington Heights, 
at the corner of Arlington Heights Road 
and Northwest Highway. 


Elizabeth Krebsbach, 715 N. Belmont 


Ave., and Megan Draut, 746 N. Belmont 
Ave., 
both 12, were treated for minor in- 


juries at Northwest Community Hospital. 


Police charged Krewer with failure to 


stop for a traffic light and for damage to 
state property. 


Witnesses told police the Krewer auto 


was northbound on Arlington Heights Road 
when it collided with another car driven 
by Henry P. Ward, 268 N. Fremont, Pala- 
tine. Krewer's car then skidded into the 
two pedestrians, and struck the base of a 
state route sign, police said. 


Futurities 


School Dist. 25 will hold a special meet- 


ing at 7:30 p.m. today at the adminis- 
tration offices, 301 W. South St. 


by SANDRA BROWNING 


Jerry Enright of Arlington Heights 


couldn't make it home for the holidays this 
year, so a part of his home went to visit 
him. 


His mother, Sandra, and his 19-year-old 


sister, Patti, traveled to Aurora, Colo., to 
see the Vietnam veteran in FRzsimmons 
General Hospital. They arrived on Christ- 
mas Day and stayed until yesterday. 


Enright, 20, is in the hospital recuper- 


ating from being shot seven times during 
a night ambush near Cu Chi, about 15 
miles northwest of Saigon in May. The 


shots shattered Enright's hip and he Is 
now in a cast for the second time. 


AFTER ONE OPERATION1, he was put 


into a cast and was later walking. How- 
ever, he needed a second operation and is 
again in a cast because scar tissue was 
discovered. 


The Vietnam veteran was brought back 


to the states in June and his family, ex- 
cluding his sister, Patti, who is a secre- 
tary, visited him during July, in the hospi- 
tal. Enright hopes to be out of his cast by 
St. Patrick's Day and will probably be dis- 
charged from the Army in April or May. 


He enlisted in the Army last year and 


was sent to Vietnam In Jan., 1969. Enright 
spent a year studying at Harper Junior 
College before enlisting. He is a graduate 
of Arlington High School, where he was a 
halfback on the undefeated 1966 football 
team and also participated in track 
events. 


Enright's father, James, said his son 


should regain 100 per cent use of his legs 
after the cast is removed. "The doctors 
told us he will be fine," the elder Enright 
said. 


MRS. 
ENRIGHT AND Patti's trip was 


given a financial boost by employes of 
Frontier Airlines, a Colorado-based firm. 
The doctors told the injured Enright he 
could go home for the holidays, but they 


Dist. 25 Will Reopen Bids In Bond Sale 


* BDM.ETINS 304-I7M 


SOMK DEUVJUiy JM-M1* 
OIU£K DMTS. W-Saot 


WANT AM 3M-14N 


School Dist. 25 .will hopefully sell 


$650,000 in bonds at tonight's rebidding of 
the bonds. 


On Dec. 11, the Arlington Heights school 


district opened bidding on the 20-year 
bonds and received no takers. The bonds 
must be sold by the end of January to pay 
construction costs. . 


At a. special meeting Dec. 22, the board 


hoped to restructure the bonds to attract' 


some offers. At that session, the members 
learned that the bond market had im- 
proved enough so that Larry Brown, vice 
president for the bond department of the 
Northern Trust Co., offered to purchase 
the bonds at the original rate and maturity 
schedule. 


BUT BOARD MEMBER H. Robert Pow- 


ell felt another problem may arise. 


"In the future, bidders will think we're 


on a fishing trip — go out for bids and 
then negotiate privately," he said. 


The board didn't completely agree on 


the matter, but after further discussion de- 
cided to reject the Northern Trust offer' 
and reopen bids on the improved bond 
market Dec. 29. 


The bond maturity schedule will be rer 


duced from 20 years' to 11 years and the 
bonds will be sold in groups of $50,000 and 
$75,000. 
• 


were worried he might re-injure himself in 
traveling. 


The airline's employes heard about En- 


right's decision not to make the trip and 
took up a collection to bring the two fami- 
ly members to see him. 


"It's nice to know there are some people 


around who care,'/1 said Enright's father, 
who is an insurance company official. 


Besides the visit from his mother and 


sister, Enright received various presents 
including a, color television, radio, electric 
shaver and greeting cards from his fami- 
iy. 


His father stayed home with the family's 


other children during the visit. The family, 
which resides at 1213 Dunton Ave., in- 
cludes Jimmy, 16; Peggy, 15, and Kerry, 


Hickory Skate Pond 
Flooded, Available 


Hickory Meadows Retention Basin has 


been flooded and is available for ice skat- 
ing offered by the Arlington Heights Park 
District. • 


The retention basin rink at the corner of 


Hickory Avenue and. Marion street in the 
northeast portion of the village is the first 
of the park district's rinks available for 
supervised skating between 10 a.m. and 
9:30 p.m. Construction work on a shelter 
building at the site is still underway and 
reportedly hampers skaters' freedom of 
movement. 


Other rinks throughout the village were 


being flooded Monday, according to Jack 
Peleck, recreation supervisor for the park 
district. The ice schould be ready for skat- 
ing by Christmas Eve if the cold weather 
holds, Peleck said.. 


Rinks scheduled to be available for skat- 


ing are Pioneer, Recreation, Hasbrook, 
Patriot, Camelot, Carefree and Evergreen 
parks. 


Home 
Funds 
Near? 


Financing from the Leadership Council 


for Metropolitan Open Communities may 
be utilized to house Mexican-Americans in 
Elk Grove Township. 


John Kane, representative from 
the 


Leadership Council, Friday proposed the 
possibility of financial help from the coun- 
cil to an ad hoc steering committee study- 
ing the housing of Mexican-Americans. 


The Leadership Council is a private, not- 


for-profit organization which receives fed- 
eral grants to aid people who qualify for 
financial assistance. 


KANE SAID IT might be possible for the 


council to lease' mobile units .and sublet 
them to families at rents they can afford. 


He said, "A lot depends on the economic 


conditions the families are in." He also 
added what he called a "hitch." All funds, 
to lease units are apparently out until July 
1 from the regional office and the council 
would have to go to Washington for assis- 
tance. 


"I think we can get the money, but I'm 


not sure when . . . possibly two months," 
Kane said. 


Joseph Wellman, steering committee 


chairman, suggested looking into the pos- 
sibility, but added that the committee still 
must seek finances. 


IF THE LEADERSHIP Council proposal 


is used, someone would have to purchase 
the mobile units first before the council 
could lease them, according to Kane. 


Wellman also indicated that meanwhile 


they would still have to provide housing 
for the families until they could receive 
outside aid. 


"We can't keep them in motels in- 


definitely," Wellman said. 


Wellman organized two sub-groups from 


the committee to contact the families and 
study financing of trailers. 


THOMAS SMITH, Community Services 


director, was asked to handle and be re- 
sponsible for contacting the "families. It 
was Smith's suggestion last week that 
there be "centralized effort at identifying 
those in need and then a one or two person 
liaison team to talk to and work :with the 
family." 


Smith will be working with Mrs. Karen 


Stanley, Northwest Opportunity Center di- 
rector, and Louis Archbold, Neighbors at 
Work (NAW) organization. They are to de- 
termine the income and size of each fami- 
ly needing assistance. 
• 
; 


Mrs. Stanley had protested the fact that 


numerous people were "bothering these 
families at all tunes of the day and night." 


Earlier Mrs. Stanley and Archbold 


tossed back and forth a few heated words 
about a family living in a shack at 25 E. 
Algonquin Road. 


ARCHBOLD SAID the shack was con- 


demned by the Cook County building com- 
missioner and that he was assigned to help 
these people move out. Mrs. Stanley said 
that Northwest Opportunity Center law* 
yers and others had investigated the shack 
and told the family it could stay there dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays if they so desir- 
ed. 


Archbold claimed that the shack was .a 


deathtrap and he wanted to move them 
out immediately. Mrs. Stanley, who said 
the shack had adequate heating and eke-' 
tricity, stressed that there was a differ- 
ence between substandard and unsafe 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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THE CONGREGATION of Arlington Heights Evan- 
gelical Pree Church will hold services soon in the 
naw church building at 1331 N. Belmont Ave. The 
old building at Dunton Avenue and St. James Street 
will ba removed to make way for a cultural center 


in the village. The congregation met in the audito- 
rium of North School, 410. N. Arlington Heights 
Road, before purchasing the church on Dunton Ave- 
nue in 1956. When the village arranged for the pur- 


chase of the Dunton Avenue property two years ago 
for $209,000, trustees agreed to make underground 
improvements at the church's new site on Belmont 
Avenue. 


Parks Showcase for Industry 


At n recent Atldlsod Zoning Board of Ap- 


peals hearing about IIm proposed returning 
of property from residential to industrial, 
Ken Tucker, president of Kcnroy Inc., of- 
fered to tnke interested parties on a com- 
parison tow of other Kcnroy developments 
to get a closer look at Its structure and 
operation. Paddock reporter, Barry Si- 
gale, decided to take advantage of the in- 
vttntion. He toured Industrial parks in both 
Rolling Meadows and Arlington Height!). 
Here is his exclusive report and a look at 
what could be in Addison's future. 


by BARRY SIGALE 


The first thing you notice upon entering 


the 123-acre Rolling Meadows Industrial 
park is the impressive, fine-structured ar- 
chitecture that serves as a showcase for 
the companies lodged inside the buildings. 


They are the most modern products of 


20th-century know-how, an architect's 
dream-come-true, or close to it. 


The buildings are image-builders for 


these companies, a first Impression that is 
most important to some of the wealthiest 
corporate structures in America. 


The park is planned like a little city. 


Streets, water and sewers are put In by 
the developers — In this case, Kenroy Inc. 
There is a definite blueprint for land use. 


THE THEROY of an industrial park is 


the putting into action of a specific plan 
for the building of commercial, nonretail 
and industrial plants. Strict development 
and the use of the land is plotted to meet 
basic requirements of both Kenroy and the 
village. 


The area is broken up into lots which 


are easy to sell. But the land is not fully 
developed because of a current tight mon- 
ey market which has made speculators out 
of investors, according to Allan Schnepper, 
assistant to the president of Kenroy, and 
my guide for the two-hour tour. 


"We have sold everything in the park," 


said Schnepper as he scanned the empty 
plots of land that sprung up between build- 
ings. "But with the money market the way 
it Is today, it's buy now, develop later. It's 
worth it to own property. Some investors 
buy property to resell to others at a later 
date." 


Schnepper said Kenroy's preparations 


and development of the property makes it 
an attractive place for companies to lo- 
cate. 


"WE TAKE care of all the arrange- 


ments," he said. "We get the zoning and 
the building permits and put in the im- 
provements on the land, making it desir- 
able to build on. Then our engineers take 


Tourney Set for Chess Clubs 


Members of the Arlington Heights Chess 


Club will clash with players from the 
Waukogan Chess Club during the first 
tournament match for the local chess 
group on Jan. 8. 


The games will be played at Pioneer 


Park. 500 S. Fernandez Ave., Arlington 
Heights, beginning at about 8 p.m. 


the tournament is the first one for the 


Arlington Heights club, which was formed 
this fall. It also is the first official match 
from the 1970 season of the North Shore 
Chess League which the local club joined 
recently. 


Visitors are invited to attend the match 


but are warned not to talk to players dur- 
ing the games. 


Chess players from 
the 
Arlington 


Heights area who wish to join the chess 


Service Station 
Burglary Probed 


Arlington Heights Police are investigat- 


ing the burglary of the Union 76 Service 
Station nt 1202 W. Algonquin. 


The incident, which occurred between 


Friday night and Saturday morning was' 
discovered by station operator Edward 
Kinney. 


Taken in the break-in were $160 in cash 


and credit card slips. 


Entry was made by forcing open the 


west door. 


Hanson Gets Help 


The Arlington Heights Culture Commis- 


s!on just received a transfusion. 


Needing someone to do the legwork and 


research, Village Mgr. L. A. Hanson hired 
an administrative assistant Wednesday 
morning to serve the culture commission. 


THE NEW AIDE, who will serve the 


commission full-time for about three 
months, is Daryl Kenning, presently an 
employe for the budget division of the city. 
of Detroit. After background research for 
tb) commission tapers off, Kenning will 
serve as an assistant to Hanson. 


Kenning, 28, is married and is expected 


H arrive in Arlington Heights the third 
week of January. 


club may attend any of the group's weekly 
meetings on Thursdays from 7; 30 to 11 
p.m. at Pioneer Park. The club, sponsored 
by the Arlington Heights Park District, 
will not meet this week because of the 
New Year's holiday. 


Membership in the club Is open to both 


experienced chess players and persons 
who want to learn to play the game. 


Father O'Hara 
Retires From 
Local Parish 


The Rev. Harold T. O'Hara, pastor of 


Our Lady of the Wayside Church in Arling- 
ton Heights since the parish was formed in 
July, 1052, retired yesterday. Parishioners 
held an evening reception in his honor last 
night. 


A native Chicagoan, Father O'Hara at- 


tended Visitation grammer and high 
school, transferring to Quigley to begin his 
priestly studies. He completed his educa- 
tion at St. Mary of the Lake seminary, 
where he was ordained June 14,1930, 


Father O'Hara assisted at several city 


parishes after his ordination, including St. 
Francis de Paula, St. Barbara in 
Brookfield, Holy Angels and St. Francis 
Xavier in La Grange. When plans were 
made to establish Our Lady of the Way- 
side, he was named pastor. 


THE INTERIOR OF the church, done in 


marble and wood paneling, was completed 
in 1064. Other buildings on church proper- 
ty include the rectory, convent and ele- 
mentary and junior high schools. 


The newest school building was opened 


last year. A modern science laboratory, 
closed-circuit television system and 950- 
seat gymnasium are included in the new 
facilities for junior high students. 


Father O'Hara will probably leave the 


suburban area in the near future to Join 
relatives in another state. While be knew 
bis official retirement was approaching, 
he did not receive definite word from 
church authorities until early this week. 


The Rev. John J. Mackin, now serving 


at St. Justin Martyr Church in Chicago, 
will be the new pastor at Our Lady of the 
Wayside. Plans for Us official welcome to 
the parish will be made soon. 


care of the plans for the land, such as 
where to put the utilities and when. Then 
we sell the land. 


"The land is ready to be developed by 


the company when they get there. They. 
also know who their neighbors are going to 
be. All the problems with the city involved 
are taken care of by us, not them.'" 


Companies utilizing the industrial-park 


land are image-conscious, Schnepper said, 
which explains the stunning facades of the 
buildings. They are landscaped well and 
take the best from contemporary archi- 
tecture. 


"We're not talking about a dark, dingy 


Inner-city type group of companies," 
Schnepper said. "They want to look good 
and, have their neighbors look good also. 
Where you run into problems is in these 
franchise havens, where an area is zoned 
but not planned. Then you have one busi- 
ness here, one there. 


"ANOTHER FACTOR that goes along 


with the desire for recognition by a com- 
pany is the location of their building. If a 
park is located near one, the comapny will 
want to face an expressway (this park is 
near Route £3 and the Northwest Toll- 
way.) so that people will see their name. 
Also it gives them good access for traffic. 


"In Addison, the proposed FA190 ex- 


pressway is just such an access route. But 
if the expressway didn't go near the Addi- 
son property, and we're not sure it will, 
yet, we still would want to build there. It's 
a good area for a park." 


The Arlington Heights Industrial and Re- 


search Center is more vacant than the 
Rolling Meadows park. The Route 53 ex- 
tension will soon be a reality and provide 
easy access for unskilled labor to the 
plants. 


THE "BUY NOW, develop later," theory 


holds true in the 355-acre Arlington 
Heights industrial park. It is Kenroy's 
newest development and therefore has the 
most wide open spaces. Its land use plan 
is similar. 


And the buildings already constructed 


are like the ones in Rolling Meadows, 
structurally sound and well kept. One 
company, Cincinnati Forte, a division of 
Cincinnati Shaper, a manufacturer of 
large metal working machines, is in the 
process of building a massive plant, one 
they hope will win them awards when they 
enter it in architecture contests next year, 
said Schnepper. 


Standing as a monument at the entrance 


of the park is a sculpture of many designs 
which gives an inkling as to what the rest 
of the area looks like. The village of Ar- 
lington Heights was so impressed with the 
sculpture as an art form it chose to make 
it the picture on their motor vehicle sti- 
ckers a few years ago. 


AND BORDERING the two parks is a 


residential area, the reason for Addison 
protests. 


"They knew before they built about the 


industrial park," said Schnepper about the 
apartment complex along Route 62 in Roll- 
ing Meadows, which is just across from an 
empty lot bought for later development." 


"So they (residents) couldn't have 


thought we were so bad. We'll build to the 
frontage or wherever the village says to 
stop," he said. 


Across and on two sides of the Arlington 


Heights industrial 
park is 
Berkeley 


Square, a group of $40,000-plus homes, ac- 
cording to Schnepper. They keep springing 
up despite the presence of the industrial 
site he added. 
i 


"WE'VE RUN into problems, sure," 


Schnepper siad. "And we've always tried 
to bend over backward to accommodate 
everyone. We're not ashamed of anything. 
We have strict convenants and' the busi- 
nesses must stick to them. And we have to 
abide by village ordinances, too. 


"The major complaints we get is that 


people don't know what an industrial park 
is. They think it's something like In the 
city, a mass of buildings cluttered togeth- 


er back-to-back Well, it isn't. And it isn't 
a park for kids to play in either." 
J 


One of the major benefits Addison will 


get out of an industrial park, Schnepper 
said, is the lowering of its tax rate. 


"THE TOWN with the lowest tax rate in 


northern Illinois is Lincolnwood. They are 
a good, favorable mix of commercial, 
manufacturing and residential. It's these 
kind of towns that have lower tax rates — 
and thate important. 


It is generally considered industrial and 


commercial development within a village 
adds to the total assessed evaluation, a 
basis for tax revenue, without contributing 
to other prpblems like overcrowded 
schools. 


"Addison is ripe for development," he 


said. "And when the new 1-90 expressway 
and FAI61 go through, it will be even ri- 
per." 


Oakbrook Is 
Lions9 Choice 


Lions International has decided on Oak- 


brook for its new headquarters, ending 
months of speculation and competition for 
tl e honor between Oakbrook, Bensenville, 
and Old Orchard Country Club, Mount 
Prospect. 


Announcement of the decision by the In- 


ternational Association of Lions Clubs 
came Saturday. 


Interest in Old Orchard Country Club by 


the Lions was first disclosed in August 
when it was learned that the large, world- 
wide service organization was seeking new 
faculties and would sell its present head- 
quarters at 209 N. Michigan, Chicago. 


Old Orchard, which contains 42 acres, 


would have been the subject of intensive 
remodeling had the Lions selected the 
country club as its headquarters. 


JAPAN ALONE will donate $100,000 to 


$200,000 for landscaping of the new site, 
according to one Lions Club spokesman. 


The village of Bensenville was also in 


contention as early as last May for the site 
of the club's headquarters. Mohawk Coun- 
try Club in Bensenville was the site chosen 
as one possibility for the Lions. John 
Varble, village president of Bensenville, 
said at the time that the community was 
one of the front runners for the site of the 
headquarters building. 


In announcing the decision to move to 


Oakbrook, a spokesman for the Lions said 
the organization will erect a $4 million, 
2-story building on a 9.6 acre site at the 
northeast corner of 22nd Street and York 
Road. The building will offer 108,000 
square feet when completed in the sum- 
mer of 1971. Construction on the new head- 
quarters building will begin this Spring. 


International Headquarters of the Lions 


coordinates club activities throughout the 
world among nearly a million members. 
The clubs are pledged to take an active 
interest in civic, social and moral welfare 
and Lions Club members have a long his- 
tory of helping blind and retarded chil- 
dren. 
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Village May 
Reject Complex 


Wheeling and Buffalo Grove both will 


probably file written objections with the 
Lake County Board of Supervisors over 
the proposed Cholmondeley residential and 
industrial development. 


Plans for the 175-acre development east 


of Buffalo Grove-Aptakisic Road and just 
north of the Lake-Cook County Line, were 
revealed Dec. 19 at a Lake County Zoning 
Board of Appeals hearing in Half Day. 


According to Wheeling Village Atty. 


Paul Hamer, if one or both the villages 
file such objections, the development 
would have to be approved by at least a 
there-fourths majority of the Lake County 
Board. 


In Wheeling, the village board will act 


on a resolution at its Jan. 5 meeting ob- 
jecting to the development. Hamer was di- 
rected by the board last week to draw up 
the resolution. 


IN BUFFALO GROVE, Village Pres. 


Don Thompson predicted last week the vil- 
lage board there would lodge an objection 
with the Lake County board. He said the 
village board would take up the matter 
Jan 5. 


Thompson, terming the development 


"fantastic," said it would "kill the area 
because it (the residential portion) is 
much too dense " 


Thompson did say there was a need for 


moderate housing in the area, like what 
was proposed for the Cholmondeley devel- 
opment. "It will help with industries' em- 
ploye problems in the area and help bring 
industry out here." 


Thompson admitted that when the devel- 


oper, Harold Friedman, first bought the 
property about a year ago, he approached 
the village about the possibility of annexa- 
tion. The land, though not contiguous to 
Buffalo Grove, is close to the village. 


"We had discussed the possibility of 


some light industry and multiple dwell- 
ings, but the discussions never got very 
far." 


THOMPSON SAID the development's 


plans call for such rapid construction 
"that it would be impossible (for a vil- 
lage) to handle." 


The $36 million development would con- 


sist of a 125-acre residential area and a 49- 
acre industrial area. The industrial zoning 
being sought by the developer is the heavi- 
est allowed in Lake County. 
' 


Wheeling's objections center somewhat 


around possible flooding problems that 
might arise in connection with the devel- 
opment. 


At last week's village board meeting, 


Trustee Peter Egan said, "We should ob- 
ject to this development strenuously. The 
Lake County ordinances are more lenient 
(than Wheeling's). With open swales (for 
drainage) into the Des Plaines River, 
they're just asking for more trouble." 


Trustee Ira Bird voiced similar opin- 


ions: "With all the problems we have now, 
we don't need them compounded." 


D O U G L A S CARGILL, chairman of 


Wheeling's zoning board of appeals, said 
the board should object to the devel- 
opment because of the proposed heavy in- 
dustry zoning and also because of the lack 
of storm water detention basins on the 
property. 


Cargill added, 
however, 
"I'm 
dis- 


appointed that it won't be annexed to 
Wheeling. I think it should be part of the 
village." 


Students: You Can 
Register to Vote 


College students home for Christmas va- 


cation can register to vote in the March 17 
election during the week at the Municipal 
Building, 33 S. Arlington Heights Road. 


Students meeting the age and residency 


requirements before the election day are 
eligible to register. All other residents 
qualifying to vote may also register 
through Jan. 20. 


REGISTRATIONS will be taken from 8 


a.m. through 5 p.m., Monday through Fri- 
day. 


In order to qualify, voters must be 21- 


years-old and must have lived in the state 
for a year, in Cook County for 90 days and 
in the village for 30 days by election time. 


Wheeling may be able to control the 
course of the development somewhat be- 
cause it is less than 1% miles from Wheel- 
ing's village limits. 


The Illinois Municipal Code gives vil- 


lages which file official maps plan com- 
mission authority over developments that 
lie within 1% miles of the village limits. 


Hamer said that an attorney for .the de- 


veloper charged Friday that Wheeling had 
no such authority over the development 
because it was in Lake County. 


WHEELING'S official map is filed only 


in Cook County, and because of this, the 
village cannot control developments within 
1% miles of the village if the devel- 
opments are in Lake County, maintained 
the attorney. 


Hamer denied this was the case, how- 


ever, and said Wheeling did have such au- 
thority. The development touches Wheel- 
ing on north boundary of the village. 


Hamer submitted a report on the devel- 


opment to the board Monday. Among oth- 
er things, it pointed out that a portion of 
the development lies in the flood plain, yet 
no detention basins have been planned. 


Will Council 
Fund Housing? 


(Continued from Page 1) 


housing. 


She also said, "I protest Mr. Archbold's 


treatment of my staff the other night " 


Information of the family at 25 E. Algon- 


quin and the others involved is to be com- 
piled by Smith and his group by this after- 
noon. Then they will present the informa- 
tion to the finance group, headed by Rev. 
J. Ward Morrison and John Sheehan. A 
meeting Tuesday at 8 p.m. in the village 
hall was called to coordinate the informa- 
tion from both groups. 


FATHER 
MORRISON, 
an 
ex-officio 


member, and Sheehan, a committee mem- 
ber, have been asked to research the fi- 
nancial situation and determine exactly 
how many trailers would be needed. 


Rev. Morrison indicated that he had ear- 


lier promised $2,000 to the cause and that 
he would provide it. 


According to Smith there are possibly 


eight to 15 families in need of housing. 
Eight of the families have been moved 
into area motels, with two of these offered 
alternate plans for housing. 


The Cook County Forest Preserve has 


offered the use of one forest preserve 
apartment in Barrington Hills and one 
house in Elk Grove Township. 


SMITH SAD) there are three families 


moved from condemned shacks on Orland 
Busse property, 1100 Landmeier Road. The 
shacks were burned to the ground Dec. 8. 


He said another family traveled to Min- 


nesota recently for the holidays but will 
have no home when they return. Their 
shack on the Miller property was con- 
demned last week. 


He added to the list the family in a 


shack at 25 E. Algonquin Road and a fami- 
ly on ADC living in what he called "an 
inadequate trailer" on Higgins Road near 
Oakton Street. 


Smith raid two other families are living 


ii trailers which he said may have to be 
moved because the property is not zoned 
properly. 


The trailers, which he said are in good 


condition, are located on Sam Miller's 
property, 201 W. Touhy Ave. and 27 E. 
Algonquin Road. 


However, the village board indicated 


last week that they would not be respon- 
sible for anyone housed north of the North- 
west Tollway. This would include the two 
families living on Algonquin Road. 


Post Office Service 


The Arlington Heights Post Office will 


not make collections on New Year's day. 


Only mail deposited inside the post of- 


fice will get outgoing service. There will 
be no post office box service available on 
the holiday. 


Perishable parcels will be delivered both 


days. 


TO OUR THURSDAY ROUTE 


GARBAGE CUSTOMERS: 


NO REFUSE PICKUP HEW YEAR'S DAY 


NEXT PICKUP MONDAY, JAN. 5 


New Year's Day is another holiday for our drivers (they get 
6 during the year). 


So there will be no refuse pickup on January 1. 


The next pickup for Thursday routes will be on Monday, 
Jan. 5. All other routes will be picked up on their regular 
day, as usual. 


Please hold back your miscellaneous rubbish so that your 
containers can easily accommodate all garbage accumu- 
lated during this full-week interval. 


We appreciate your cooperation. (You won't have another 
holiday interference with your Monday-and-Thursday ser- 
vice until next Labor Day.) 


Laseke Disposal Company 
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16 


From $9 00 


-surround me (Corner! 


BUY MOW and SAVE 


SdnUer's 


STORE WIDE 
CLEARANCE 


f cJLcnntlt 
^Urai'S 


Values to $ 1 4 99 


Values to SS.99 


Values to $4 99 


From $3 00 


From $2 50 


From $9.00 
Values to $1 6 99 


BOUTIQUE 
ITEMS 


GOLF MILL CENTER 


(SOUTH MALL) 


Phone CV 9-3481,698-3250 


HOMC DCCORATtNO •TYLWtt 


THE STAB OF 


THE PARTY 


Dress length tunic top 


— s w e e p i n g flare 
pants — a smashing 
look for holiday party- 
going or party-giving 
In Navy Blue, sizes 6 
to 16 


Visit our new 


boutique m the 


PLAZA DEL IAGO 


ARCADE, 


Shtndon & 10th 


Wilmefle 


dutlv* FosMon* for fh« fxpccranf Metticr 


CHICAGO - 2557 W Devon at Rockwell 


OLD ORCHARD • North Mall Ntxt to Pott Office 


GOLF MILL - South Mall 


Divon Stort Open Man ft Thuri Ev« 


Old Orchard A Goll Mill Open Every WMltnito 


Greatest Savings Ever on Stereo Equipment 


UNITED 
CENTERS 


JANUARY CLEARANCE SALE! 


COMPLETE 
STEREO 
COMPONENT 
SYSTEM: 


Featuring the 46W AM/FM Nikko Receiver, 
2 United Oiled Walnut Speaker Systems and 
the 8SR 300T Changer Complete $199.95 


RCA YZS05J - 
PORTABLE TAPE RECORDER 


Reg. $19.95 
NOW $16.88 


CONCORD F90 PORTABLE TAPE RECORDER - 
with AM Radio, Reg $59 95 
. . NOW 34.77 


ADMIRAL IKS5559 - 
295 Sq In Color 


Console, Deluxe Set with Remote Control. 
Was $699.95 . . 
NOW $449.95 


BARZILAY - 
Beautiful Three Piece CON- 


TEMPORARY 
STEREO CABINET ENSEMBLE 


Floor Model Reg $475.00 . . NOW $399.95 


CROWN 
PORTABLE 
7" 
ALL 
TRANSISTOR 


TV SET - 
with 
Built-in AM/FM Radio 


Reg. $119.95 
NOW$94.88 


MAGNAVOX 295 SQ. IN. COLOR SET -Walnut 
Grained Cabinet Model C6810 
Reg. $479.50 
NOW $429.50 


SANSUI - 100 WATT AM/FM ALL TRANSISTOR 
RECEIVER - Model 2000 
Reg $299.95 
NOW $259.95 


MAGNAVOX 
- 
CONTEMPORARY 
STEREO 


CONSOLE MODEL P3651 
4 


Reg $34950. 
NOW $299.95 


SPECIAL VALUES ON PRE-OWNED 
EQUIPMENT. LARGE SELECTION 


ALL AT REDUCED PRICES! 


NOW IN STOCK: 


A COMPLETE SELECTION OF THE 


FAMOUS DUAL LINE OF 


RECORD CHANGERS 


CONVENIENT CREDIT TERMS 


USE YOUR MASTER CHARGE CARD 


OTHER 


STORES IN 


HYDE PARK 


1444 
East 57th Street 


Phone 288-4500 


UNITED Audv CENTERS 


GOLF MILL SHOPPING CENTER 


GOLF AND MILWAUKEE AVE. PHONE 827-6104 


COMING SOOH 


Lincoln Village Shopping Center 


6181 N Lincoln Ave. 


Phone 478-7505 


WILMETTE 


1515 Sheridan Road 


Phone 256-4800 


Deerbrook Shopping Center 


Lake-Cook and Waukegan Roads 


Deerfield, Illinois 


Phone 272-7150 


SERVICE 
CENTER 
4409 W 
Oakton St 
Skokie, III 


Phone 


676-2222 


